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Art.  I.  Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  Sir  Samuel  Romilly,  written  by 
himself;  with  a  selection  from  his  Correspondence,  Edited  by  his 
Sons :  in  three  volumes.  Second  edition.  London :  Murray. 
1840. 

pilOBABLY  we  ouglit  to  apologise  to  our  readers  for  not 
having  presented  them  before  witli  a  portrait  of  one  of  our 
favorite  lawyers  and  statesmen  :  an  individual  too,  who  acted  so 
distinguished  a  part  in  the  reform  of  our  Criminal  Law,  Few 
persons,  indeed,  have  ever  been  more  beloved  than  Sir  Samuel  llo- 
milly.  He  seemed  equally  born  both  for  public  life  and  retire¬ 
ment, — the  pride  of  the  bar  and  the  senate, — and  yet  the  charm 
of  his  domestic  circle.  Happily,  from  the  mass  of  papers  left 
behind  him,  there  are  quite  sufficient  materials  to  render  him  an 
autobiographer.  He  tells  his  own  tale  with  a  simplicity  not  the  less 
refreshing  from  its  being  exceedingly  rare.  An  intellectual  son 
of  Anak  himself,  and  mingling  on  the  most  intimate  terms  with 
the  kindred  Anakim  of  his  day,  his  Memoirs  delightfully  delineate 
the  growth  of  magnificent  talents,  cidled  one  after  the  other  into 
strenuous  exertion  for  the  welfare  of  his  fellow  creatures.  The 
volumes  before  us  contain  two  narratives  of  his  life,  bearing  date 
respectively  in  1796  and  1813;  a  pretty  copious  parliamentary 
journal ;  the  diary  of  a  visit  to  Paris  in  1802 ;  with  another  of 
the  events  in  1805 ;  and  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  letters. 
We  shall  rather  make  use  of  his  own  clear  colors  and  language, 
than  very  much  indulge  in  extracts ;  so  that  the  resemblance  to 
tlie  great  original  may  be  the  better  preserved,  both  for  his  own 
sake,  and  that  of  others. 
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He  was  born  on  the  first  of  March,  1757,  from  parents  de¬ 
scended  themselves  from  Protestant  refugees.  His  father  became 
a  respectable  jeweller  in  London,  fond  of  prints  and  pictures,  of 
gardening  ana  all  other  simple  tastes,  whicli  no  doubt  told  upon 
the  minds  of  his  children,  as  they  grew  out  of  childhood,  listening 
to  his  constant  talking  ‘about  the  pleasure  of  doing  good,  and  tlie 
‘rewards  which  virtue  finds  in  herself;  and  from  his  lips  that  doc- 
‘  triiiG  came,  not  as  a  dry  and  illusive  precept,  but  as  a  heartfelt 
truth,  and  as  the  fruit  of  the  happiest  experience.’  A  female 
relation  of  their  mother  lived  with  them,  and  taught  them  to  read, 
out  ol  the  Scriptures,  the  Spectotor,  and  an  English  translation 
of  Tclemachus.  When  she  fell  ill,  a  maidservant,  named  Mary 
Evans,  acted  as  her  substitute,  ill-qualified  enough  for  the  culti¬ 
vation  of  understiuidings,  ‘  but  whose  tender  and  affectionate 
‘  nature,  whose  sensibility  at  the  sufferings  of  others,  and  earnest 
‘  desire  to  relieve  them  to  the  extent  of  her  little  means,  could 
‘  hardly  fail  to  improve  the  hearts  of  those  who  were  under  her 
‘  care.’  It  is  pleastint  to  observe  the  felicitous  appreciation  which 
the  subject  of  this  article  ever  entertained  for  the  softer  sex. 
Their  gentle  influences  shed  a  sunshine  upon  many  fair  years  of 
his  existence ;  nor  did  it  occur  to  him  to  draw  any  other  distinc- 
•  tion  than  social  circumstances  might  require,  between  his  grati¬ 
tude  towards  those  of  his  benefactresses,  who  moved  in  an  envied 
sphere,  or  that  towards  the  lowly  domestic,  who  had  attended 
him  in  early  life.  His  mother,  from  the  state  of  her  health, 
could  tiike  no  part  at  all  in  the  superintendence  of  her  family. 
Little  Samuel  attached  himself  forthwith,  therefore,  to  Mary 
Evans.  ‘  I  loved  her,’  he  says,  ‘  to  adoration.  I  remember, 
‘  w'hen  quite  a  child,  kissing  unperceived  by  her  the  clothes  which 
‘  she  wore;  and  when  she  once  enterUuneda  design  of  quitting  us 
‘  and  going  to  live  with  her  ow  n  relatives,  I  received  the  news  as 
‘  that  of  the  greatest  misfortune  that  could  befal  me  ;  and  going 
‘  up  into  iny  room  in  an  agony  of  affliction,  1  implored  God,  u|)on 
‘  my  knees,  to  avert  so  terrible  a  ctdamity.*  Let  us  honor  the 
memory  of  his  mighty  mind  for  recording  such  recollections,  in  a 
solemn  and  private  memorial,  when  approaching  the  fortieth  year 
of  its  age ! 

How  far  such  a  sUite  of  affairs  proved  fortunate  or  otherwise  in 
the  long  run  is  another  matter.  The  boy  must  have  been  as 
affectionate  and  winning  as  a  child  can  be  :  but  the  honest  and 
kindhearted  maid  of  all  w’ork  eschew'ed  philosophy,  and  subse¬ 
quently  loved  Methodism !  Her  charge  had  nis  imagination 
alarmed  from  the  very  commencement  with  nursery  stories  of 
devils,  witches,  and  apparitions.  He  had  one  brother,  'I’hoinas, 
and  one  sister,  Catharine.  "J'hey  seemed  to  have  listened;  and 
jrasped  with  wonder  all  tlie  W’hile.  Samuel,  how'ever,  felt  some¬ 
thing  more.  His  whole  soul  w’as  a  lyre  of  exquisite  conforma- 
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tion;  and  Terror  unhappily  was  allowed  to  play  the  first  notes 
u}>on  it.  Their  melancholy  and  pensiveness  summoned  from  the 
abysses  within  him  a  dread  and  awful  shadow,  which  never  alto¬ 
gether  abandoned  his  career.  In  mature  life  he  confesses  that 
‘  the  gloom  to  which  1  had  from  my  childhood  been  subject,  at 
‘intervals  always  oppressed  me;  and  my  happiness  was  often 
‘  poisoned  by  the  reflection,  that  at  some  time  or  other,  it  must 
‘  have  an  end  !’  So  again  after  a  residence  at  Bath,  he  describes 
himself  as  having  ‘  entertiiined  strong  apprehensions  that  his  dis- 
‘  orders  would  terminate  in  madness.*  \V  ho  is  there  that  does  not 
wish  that  the  Methodism  he  despised  and  unintentionally  much 
misrepresented,  had  but  been  so  imbibed  its  to  lead  him  to  seek 
after  the  inheritance  which  is  incorruptible,  undefiled,  and  w'hich 
fadeth  not  away  !  Here  he  would  have  found  a  counteraction  to 
the  phantom  of  his  fears.  His  powers  would  have  •become  spi¬ 
ritualized  and  exalted.  He  w^ould  have  built  his  nest  of  glory 
upon  those  moral  altitudes,  whence  iin  eye  of  faith  can  descry  the 
perpetual  hills,  and  the  enduring  blessedness  of  another  world. 
He  w'ould  have  honored  his  Maker  more,  and  served  his  genera¬ 
tion  not  less.  But  as  it  was,  poor  Mary  Evans  proved  an  inju¬ 
dicious,  although  a  well-meaning  religious  instructress.  *rhe 
goodness  of  God,  as  manifested  in  the  gospel,  was  lost  sight  of. 
As  young  llomilly  grew  up  and  came  of  tige,  he  studied  the 
writings  of  Rousseau  w  ith  astonishment  and  rapture.  I  le  *  imbibed 
‘  all  his  doctrines,  adopted  all  his  opinions,  and  embraced  his  sys- 
‘  tern  of  morality,  with  the  fervor  of  a  convert  to  some  new  reli- 
‘gion.*  He  seriously  inscribed  as  a  motto,  at  this  time,  over  the 
title-page  of  the  Emile,  Mala  cinn  Platone  errare^quamcum  aliis 
vera  sentire  !  Riper  and  later  reflection  no  doubt  moderated  the 
al)surdity  of  such  hallucinations ;  yet  to  the  last  he  recorded  his 
sentiments  touching  the  arch-monster  of  profligate  infidelity,  as 
never  being  ‘  so  cold  and  insensible  as  to  leave  him  able,  under 
‘  any  circumstances,  to  read  his  wTitings  with  an  even  and  languid 
‘  pulse,  and  unmoistened  eyes  !*  Alas — that  it  should  have  been 
so :  but  the  retributive  consequence  was,  that  the  evil  genius  of 
his  nursery  returned  at  fitful  intervals;  until  at  length  amidst 
universal,  or  at  least  national  sorrow^,  it  hurried  him  over  the 
precipice  of  life,  in  a  paroxysm  of  unquestionable  insanity. 

In  aggravation,  moreover,  of  the  impressions  produced  by  the 
magical  creations  of  fiction  or  imposture,  he  had  formed  a  practice 
when  exceedingly  young  of  perusing  the  New'gate  Calendar. 
The  prints  both  in  this  work,  and  an  enormous  martyrology, 
which  happened  to  fall  in  his  way,  filled  his  dreams  with  horrible 
executions,  murders,  and  scenes  of  blood.  Constant  apprehen¬ 
sions  of  death  too,  as  about  to  overtake  his  father,  all  amiable  as 
tliey  were,  only  helped  to  inflame  sensibilities  already  diseased 
and  morbid.  The  semblance  of  filial  virtue,  as  connected  with 
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this  last  mentioned  anxiety,  even  induced  him  to  cherish  rather 
than  restrain  it.  He  suflfered  himself,  as  it  were,  to  nervous 
upon  principle,  and  ‘  reproached  himself  if  ever  he  ielt  a  moment 
‘of  security.*  His  attendance  at  a  dull  chapel  of  the  French 
refujijees  on  Sundays,  or  at  a  school  upon  the  weekdays,  where 
reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  together  with  Latin,  were 
taught,  appeared  of  slight  avail.  The  preacher  struck  him  as 
monotonous  and  sleepy  :  but  the  pedagogue  was  lively  enough. 
Of  his  profession,  indeed,  he  knew  nothing,  except  the  most  im¬ 
portant  art  of  flogging  upon  aristocratic  principles.  The  name 
in  which  he  rejoiced  was  not  less  euphonous  than  it  was  appro¬ 
priate, — being  no  other  than  Flack!  He  scourged  without 
mercy  the  sons  of  all  the  barbers,  bakers,  and  butchers  in  the 
neighbourhood ;  more  especially  after  the  torments  of  an  ever 
returning  rheumatism  had  occasioned  him  a  sleepless  night.  Hut 
the  children  of  a  goldsmith  and  jeweller,  thought  genteel,  and  re¬ 
puted  to  be  rich,  found  marvellous  favor  in  his  eyes.  Samuel 
Komilly  and  his  brother  kept  their  skins  scathless,  do  whatever 
they  might  whilst  in  the  bosom  of  the  former,  such  shameless 
partiality  served  to  engender  and  confirm  an  abhorrence  of  op¬ 
pression  and  injustice,  which  never  afterwards  diminished.  'I  heir 
father,  however,  perhaps  seeing  that  they  scarcely  acquired  any¬ 
thing  at  school,  established  it  as  a  rule  at  home,  ‘  that  French 
‘  should  be  spoken  in  the  family  on  a  Sunday and  so  Samuel 
learned  French ;  and  the  same  worthy  parent  being  particularly 
desirous  that  he  should  acquire  Latin,  that  he  might  distinguish 
himself  in  the  law,  he  therefore  went  to  work  at  sixteen,  and  with 
the  assistance  of  an  instructor  named  Paterson,  engaged  as  a  pri¬ 
vate  tutor,  he  made  respectable  proficiency  in  that  language  also. 
For  some  interval,  it  had  nevertheless  been  difficult  to  determine 
whether  the  lad  should  be  articled  to  an  attorney,  or  inducted  into 
the  counting-house  of  Sir  Samuel  Fludyer  and  Company,  /riiose 
gentlemen  were  family  connexions  on  the  paternal  side ;  and 
golden  prospects  appeared  to  open  at  one  time  in  that  direction. 
Mighty  and  suitable  preparations  were  accordingly  plunged  into, 
that  the  wheel  of  fortune  might  not  roll  towards  him  in  vain.  ‘  It 
‘was  resolved  that  I  should  learn  the  art  or  seience  (I  know  not 
‘which  it  should  be  c«d led)  of  keeping  merchants*  accounts.  A 
‘  master  was  provided  for  me.  1  was  equipped  with  a  set  of 
‘journals,  waste  books,  bill  books,  ledgers,  and  I  know  not  what; 
*  and  I  passed  some  weeks  in  making  carefid  entries  of  ideal 
‘  transiictions,  keeping  a  register  of  the  times  when  fictitious  bills 
‘of  exchange  would  become  due,  and  posting  up  imaginary 
‘accounts.*  More  time  would  have  been  lost  in  this  ridiculous 
employment,  had  not  his  tutorial  accounUint  suddenly  decamped 
to  avoid  his  creditors ;  and  Sir  Samuel  Fludyer  died  of  an  apo¬ 
plexy.  Nobler  destinies  awaited  him  in  future;  altliough  still 
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for  many  years  his  path  ran  alonpr  xhe  gentler  slopes  and  declivi¬ 
ties  of  the  busy  world.  His  father  had  an  iinmense  business,  not 
very  well  manat^ed.  His  gross  returns  were  £*20,000  per 
annum  ;  yet  his  profits  seem  to  have  been  no  more  than  suificient 
to  support  himself  in  common  comfort.  Samuel  Uoinilly,  there¬ 
fore,  having  averted  his  eyes  and  thoughts  for  the  present,  as  well 
from  the  execrable  dustiness  and  dulness  of  the  only  solicitor  s 
office  whose  interior  he  knew,  as  also  from  the  tripods  and 
ledgers  out  of  which  the  Fludyers  had  .won  fortunes  and  baronet¬ 
cies,  quietly  assumed  an  unobtrusive  station  behind  the  paternal 
counter. 

Here  he  enjoyed  two  inestimable  advantages,  which  a  mind 
gifted  as  his  was  knew  right  well  how  to  improve.  His  superiors 
were  kind  to  him ;  and  as  great  a  portion  of  leisure  fell  to  his 
lot,  as  can  be  good  for  any  young  man.  Hence  his  home  re¬ 
mained  identified  with  his  sphere  of  duty;  whilst  his  greediness 
after  knowledge  developed  itself  in  every  possible  direction. 
History,  criticism,  and  poetry,  absorbed  him  by  turns.  In  re¬ 
spect  to  the  last,  like  many  other  luspirants  after  fame,  he  soon 
grew  persuaded  that  he  had  received,  as  Forster  sjiys,  a  diploma 
from  Apollo.  He  strung  together  tolerable  rhymes,  and  mistook 
them  for  productions  pregnant  with  Promethean  fire.  His  father, 
brother,  and  sister,  wdth  one  or  more  cousins,  constituted  an 
admiring  audience ;  and  the  shop  of  course  became  increasingly 
distasteful.  These  matters,  however,  gave  him  an  interest  in 
devoting  his  leisure  hours  to  harmless  instead  of  injurious  pur¬ 
suits.  An  illimitable  horizon  of  science,  information,  and  genius 
enlarged  around  him.  His  mind  fed, and  got  more  hungry  the  more 
it  did  so.  I'he  Roman  language,  already  acquired,  was  now  cul¬ 
tivated.  Before  reaching  the  verge  of  manhood,  he  had  ‘  read 
‘  every  prose  w’riter  of  the  ages  of  pure  Latinity,  except  those 
‘  treating  of  technical  subjects  merely,  such  its  Varro,  Columella, 
‘and  Celsus.*  He  had  thrice  perused  the  wdiole  of  Livy,  Sallust, 
and  'i  acitus ;  all  Cicero  wdth  very  inconsiderable  exceptions  ;  be¬ 
sides  going  through  Cjesar,  Terence,  Ovid,  V  irgil,  Horace,  and 
Juvenal,  again  and  again.  Greek  he  attempted,  but  w’ith  no 
success.  Travels  without  end  contributed  to  his  general  and 
geographical  stores.  He  attended  several  courses  of  lectures  on 
natural  philosophy  given  by  Martin,  Ferguson,  and  \\  alker  ;  as 
W’ell  as  those  on  painting,  architecture,  and  anatomy,  at  the 
Royal  Academy.  A  rich  relation  of  Mrs.  Uomilly  just  then  died, 
bequeathing  her  husband  a  handsome  fortune,  and  her  three 
children  from  £7()()()  to  £9()()()  amongst  them.  Tliis  wealth 
proved  well  bestowed;  since  it  brought  virtuous  independence, 
and  contented  happiness  upon  its  w’irigs.  Samuel  liad  for  hrs 
own  individual  share  at  first  £2000,  and  afterw'ards  £700  or  XHOO 
more.  The  grateful  apostrophe  into  w'hich  he  breaks  out  in  hrs 
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secret  memorandum  reflects  credit  upon  so  youn^  a  person,  as  far 
we  mean  as  his  human  benefactor  was  concerned.  ‘  Blessed  be 
‘  his  memory,*  he  writes,  ‘  for  this  kindness.  But  for  these  lej^- 
‘  cies,  the  portion  of  my  life  which  is  already  past  must  have  been 
‘spent  in  a  manner  the  most  irksome  and  painful,  and  my  present 
‘  condition  would  probably  liave  been  wretched  and  desperate.  I 
‘  should  have  enj^aged  in  business ;  I  should  probably  have  failed 
‘  of  success  in  it ;  and  I  should  at  this  moment  have  been  without 
‘  fortune,  without  credit,  and  without  the  means  of  acquiring 
‘eitlier;  and  what  would  have  been  most  painful  to  me,  my 
‘nearest  relations  would  have  been  without  resources.*  His 
fatlier  soon  removed  into  a  house  at  Marylebone,  where  he  had 
before  lived  in  lodgings  when  it  was  a  village  iw  the  country ;  but 
by  the  increjise  of  buildings  it  had  now  ceased  to  be  such,  and 
was  merely  the  outskirts  of  London. 

The  successful  barrister  full  often  looked  back  in  after  life  to 
many  happy  hours  spent  in  High  Street ;  where,  although  the 
pjiternal  mansion  was  in  appearance  low  and  narrow,  with  its  two 
small  windows  on  a  floor,  and  the  ‘  little  square  piece  of  ground 
*  bidiind  it  dignified  with  the  name  of  a  garden,*  yet  nevertheless 
peace  and  satisfaction  reigned  in  no  ordinary  degree.  It  would 
De  cruel  to  withhold  the  following  exquisite  domestic  picture, 
since  it  aflectingly  unveils  the  cunabula  rerum  in  a  united 
English  family. 

*  Those  who  had  hearts  to  feel  in  what  real  pleasure  consists  might 
have  here  found  a  lively,  youthful,  and  accomplished  society,  blest 
with  every  enjoyment  that  an  endearing  home  can  afford  ;  a  society 
united  by  a  similarity  of  tastes,  dispositions,  and  affections,  as  well  as 
by  the  strongest  ties  of  bhM>d.  They  would  have  admired  our  lively, 
varied,  and  innocent  pletisures  ;  our  summer  rides  and  walks  in  the 
chetTful  country  which  was  close  to  us  ;  our  winter-evening  occupa- 
thuis  of  drawing,  whilst  one  ()f  us  read  aloud  some  interesting  hook,  or 
the  eldest  of  my  cousins  played  and  sung  to  us  with  the  most  delicate 
taste  and  expression  ;  the  little  banquets  with  which  we  celebrated  the 
anniversary  of  my  father’s  wedding,  and  of  the  birth  of  every  member 
of  our  happy  circle  ;  and  the  dances,  with  which,  in  spite  of  the  small- 
iu*s8  of  our  rcwms,  we  were  frequently  indulged.  I  cannot  recollect 
the  days,  happily  I  may  say  the  years,  which  thus  passed  away,  with- 
oiit  the  most  lively  emotion.  I  love  to  transp<n*t  myself  in  idea  into 
our  little  parlor  with  its  green  paper,  and  the  l)eautiful  prints  of  Vi- 
vares,  Bartoloxzi,  and  Strange,  from  the  pictures  of  Claude,  Caracci, 
Ranhael,  and  C^wregio,  with  which  its  walls  were  elegantly  adorned  ; 
and  to  cjdl  agjiin  to  mind  the  familiar  and  affectionate  society  of  young 
and  old  intermixed,  which  w’as  giUhered  round  the  fire  ;  and  even  the 
Italian  greyhound,  the  cat,  and  the  spaniel,  which  lay  in  perfect  har- 
mony,  liasking  l)efiire  it.  I  delight  to  see  the  dt)or  open,  that  I  may 
recognise  the  friendly  countenances  of  the  servants,  and  above  all  of 
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the  ohi  nurse,  to  whom  we  were  all  endeared,  because  it  was  while  she 
attended  my  mother  that  her  health  had  S4>  much  improved.  But  yet, 
with  such  means  of  happiness,  and  in  the  midst  of  enjoyments  so  well 
suited  to  my  temper  and  dis{)osition,  I  was  not  completely  happy. 
The  melancholy  to  which  I  had  from  my  childhiMul  Iwen  subject,  at 
intervals  opj)i  essed  me  ;  and  my  happiness  was  often  jKiisoned  by  the 
reriection,  that  at  s  nne  time  or  other  it  must  end  /* 

— Vol.  i.  pp.  27,  28. 

Meanwhile  the  old  man  of  antiquity  shook  his  hour-^lass, 
sharpened  his  scythe,  and  realized  these  touching  apprehensions, 
witli  regard  to  many  persons  and  many  things  around  Samuel 
Uomilly.  His  dislike  towards  any  reUiil  business  increased  daily: 
yet  the  mind  within  him  urged  him  to  awake  and  he  working; 
for  his  former  playfellows  and  numerous  acquaintances  were 
launching  their  barks  one  after  another,  as  if  to  leave  him  far 
behind.  Once  more  it  was  determined  that  he  should  enter  upon 
some  department  of  the  law ;  and  at  length  he  had  been  articled 
to  William  Michael  Lally,  Esq.,  one  of  the  Six  Clerks  in  the 
Court  of  Chancery.  It  Wits  during  his  engagement,  indeed,  with 
this  gentleman,  that  by  far  the  largest  portion  of  his  juvenile 
acquisitions  came  to  be  made.  Mr.  Lally  possessed  a  strong 
natural  understanding,  improved  by  general  reading,  much  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  world,  a  high  sense  of  honor,  the  purest  integrity,  a 
very  brilliant  fancy,  and  no  ordinary  tiilents  for  conversation. 
He  seems  to  have  performed  for  his  young  pupil  exactly  the  part 
which  the  Swiss  pastor  at  Lausanne  did  for  Edw^ard  Gibbon. 
All  unfounded  prejudices  against  what  is  really  useful  and 
honorable  were  judiciously  weeded  out  from  a  very  hopeful  and 
promising  soil.  An  instructor  could  hardly  have  been  selected 
more  suitiible  than  Mr.  Lally.  Not  that  he  saw  at  once  what 
the  lad  consigned  to  his  care  could  really  do ;  but  various  delight¬ 
ful  encouragements  were  afforded  to  look  upwards  rather  than 
dow'iiwards.  His  able  clerk  began  slowdy  to  feel  his  ow  n  strength ; 
iirwardly  and  not  unfrequently  dwelling  and  ruminating  over  a 
favorite  expression  of  Virgil, — 

‘  Aliquid  jamdudum  invadere  magnum 
Mens  agitat  mihi,  nec  placid^  conteiita  quiete  est  !* 

Changes  had  occurred,  moreover,  at  the  French  Chapel  where 
the  family  attended,  to  the  pastoral  charge  of  wdiich  the  Rev. 
John  lioget  now  succeeded ;  having  come  over  from  Geneva,  and 
settled  in  England  for  that  purnose.  In  due  course  this  amiable 
and  gifted  clergyman  formed  tlie  w’arrnest  friendship  with  young 
Samuel  Uomilly,  and  finally  married  his  sister.  He  too  dis« 
cerned  the  vast  mental  powers  of  his  companion,  and  exercised 
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from  first  to  last  considerable  influence  over  him.  Lally  dissuaded 
him  from  dreaming  about  the  bar,  erroneously  conceiving  his  dif¬ 
fidence  to  be  an  insurmountable  obstacle  to  success,  lloget,  on 
the  other  hand,  judged  far  more  accurately  in  this  insUince,  nor 
ever  let  his  brother-in-law  rest,  until  with  the  rather  reluctant 
consent  of  various  relatives,  he  was  at  length  entered  at  Cirays 
Inn,  after  having  comnleted  the  twentj^-first  year  of  his  age. 
The  works  of  Thomas  had  fallen  into  his  hands.  He  had  read 
with  admiration  his  eulogium  upon  Daguesseau  ;  and  the  career  of 
that  illustrious  magistrate  excited  to  a  very  great  degree  his  ardor 
and  ambition.  He  had  connected  himself  with  Mr.  Spranger,  a 
chancery  draftsman,  through  the  advice  of  his  recent  master ;  nor 
was  there  any  reason  for  repentance  with  regard  to  his  choice. 
Mr.  Spranger  smoothed  away  many  difficulties;  throwing  an  in¬ 
terest  even  into  those  technical  preliminaries  indispensable  to 
subsequent  progress.  Romilly  passed  all  his  mornings,  and  most 
of  his  evenings,  in  a  very  large  library.  Commonplace 
books  enabled  him  to  study  legal  reports  with  immense 
advantage.  He  also  attended  both  houses  of  parliament  on 
various  occasions;  neither  neglecting  any  opportunity  that  of¬ 
fered  for  improving  his  elocution,  nor  failing  to  cultivate  the 
severest  principles  of  classical  taste  upon  a  plan  suggested  by 
Quinctilian.  The  acquisitions  of  the  scholar  were  blending 
themselves  with  those  of  the  lawyer :  whilst  genius  of  the  highest 
and  most  philosophical  order  presided  over  the  union,  and  blessed 
it  with  Its  happiest  auspices.  He  used  to  recite  in  ab¬ 
stracted  thought  any  speeches  or  arguments  he  might  have  lately 
heard  ;  answering  them  according  to  his  own  views  of  affairs  as 
he  passed  through  crowded  streets  ;  or  polishing  away  what  he 
deemed  the  roughnesses  of  his  style  whenever  riding  on  horseback 
for  needful  exercise  into  the  adjacent  country.  His  health,  which 
had  never  been  strong,  began  to  fail  rapidly. 

An  alarming  illness,  attacking  M.  Roget  about  this  period, 
aiigm'ented  his  cares.  Change  of  air,  the  waters  of  Bath,  total 
suspension  of  all  intellectual  pursuits,  and  recommended  courses 
of  medicine,  appeared  for  months  to  produce  very  little  beneficial 
effect  His  nights  were  sleepless ;  his  days  restless  and  agitated ; 
nor  could  the  slightest  exertions,  whether  phvsical  or  mental,  be 
indulged  in,  without  being  immediately  followed  by  fearful 
palpiUitions  of  the  heart.  Just  as  some  of  these  distressing  symp¬ 
toms  began  to  subside,  the  riots  of  Lord  George  Gordon,  in  1780, 
ai^in  revived  them.  He  had  a  morbid  horror  of  mobs  from  his 
childhood :  and  now  the  students  of  the  various  Inns  of  Court 
armed  and  enrolled  themselves  for  their  own  defence.  He,  there¬ 
fore,  felt  called  upon  under  such  circumstances  to  act  as  others 
did.  tor  one  whole  night  he  remained  out  in  the  open  air, 
‘  ashamed  of  being  or  seeming  ill  at  the  crisis  of  danger.’  During 
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several  successive  hours  he  stood  sentinel  at  the  gateway  leadings 
into  Uolhorn.  His  account  of  the  entire  insurrection  is  most 
interesting,  as  narrated  in  letters  to  his  brother-in-law  and  sister, 
obliged  to  settle  at  Geneva,  through  the  bad  health  of  the  former. 
The  results  of  extraordinary  fatigue  in  sultry  and  unfavorable 
weather  proved  just  what  might  have  been  expected.  The 
volunteer  was  on  the  sick  list  forthwith,  and  got  worse  than  ever. 
He  felt  so  relaxed  that  he  could  hardly  stand  upright ;  and  had 
the  continual  agitation  of  his  fibres  permitted  him  to  repose,  the 
pulstitions  of  his  aorta  would  not,  which  were  visible  even  through 
his  clothes,  as  a  servant  dressed  him.  No  prospect  could  well 
seem  more  overcast  or  clouded  ;  yet  no  sooner  did  strength  at  all 
return  than  he  forthwith  acquired  the  Italian  language;  finding 
boundless  entertainment  in  the  novelties  which  its  literature  pre¬ 
sented  to  him.  Happily,  however,  the  Hogets  had  left  tWir 
child  in  England,  whom  they  could  no  longer  suffer  to  remain 
there ;  and  it  therefore  became  necessary  that  an  uncle  at  least 
should  convoy  this  pledge  of  love  to  its  parents  in  a  foreign  land. 
Samuel  Romilly  started  upon  such  an  amiable,  and  yet  suitable 
piece  of  service,  on  the  16th  of  June,  1781.  Travelling  brought 
about  its  usual  effects.  He  proceeded  by  deliberate  stages  of 
about  thirty  or  forty  miles  per  diem^  through  the  Netherlands, 
and  by  Lorraine  and  Franche  Comte  into  Switzerland.  Every 
place  afforded  him  objects  for  investigjition  and  improvement. 
Variety,  novelty,  mount<nn  breezes,  and  intercourse  with  the 
llogets,  rapidly  restored  him.  They  had  hired  a  delicious  re¬ 
treat  about  a  mile  above  Lausanne.  Six  weeks  flew  away  like  a 
dream  with  such  companions,  and  in  such  scenery.  His  window 
opened  upon  the  Lake  of  Genevii,  stretched  out  to  its  full  extent, 
and  bounded  by  the  hoary  Alps  of  Savoy.  Hour  after  hour  he 
gazed  upon  the  waters  and  glaciers  with  rapture.  J  lie  sublime 
and  beautiful  of  nature  braced  both  his  outward  frame  and  inner 


man  at  one  and  the  same  moment,  by  the  most  delightful  and 
salubrious  process.  In  the  Pays  de  \  aud  he  contemplated  an 
inanimate  indeed,  yet  scarcely  terrestrial  world,  as  those  will 
declare  w  ho  have  exj)atiated  in  the  enjoyment  for  any  length  of 
time  of  that  unparalleled  paradise.  Rut  at  Geneva,  to  which  he 
now’  proceeded,  he  w’as  permitted  to  study  man  !  J  hat  pigmy 
republic  was  tlien  overflow  ing  with  remarkable  characters,  and 
teeming  with  w’onderful  events.  He  lived  and  unbosomed  him¬ 
self  w  ith  such  individuals  as  Chauvet,  Duroveray,  Clavicre,  Uey- 
baz,  and  others  like  them,  lie  declares  that  the  society  of  Geneva 
had  all  the  liveliness  of  French  conversjition  without  its  frivolity, 


and  the  good  sense  of  England  united  to  such  a  refined  literary 
taste,  as  l)e  could  have  before  conceived  no  idea  of.  ^  \\  e  regret 
however  to  add,  that  this  opinion  had  its  foundation  in  an  admira¬ 
tion,  and  almost  an  idolatrous  one,  for  the  w’orks  of  VolUiire  and 
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Rousseau ;  with  rej^rd  to  the  latter  of  whom  he  had  just  before 
written  :  ‘  Hjid  I  the  arroj^ance  to  judj^e  of  originals,  some  of 
‘  which  1  know  but  from  translations,  I  should  possibly  ^ive  to 
‘some  pjissages  the  preference  over  the  i^reat  masterpieces  of 
‘  antiquity.  At  lejist  after  reading  Rousseau,  I  am  inclined  to 
‘confess  that  after  all,  my  favorite  Cicero  ‘n’eUiit  q’un  avocat 
whilst  as  to  the  merits  of  one  of  the  worst  of  his  productions,  he 
thus  expresses  himself,  ‘  Mon  coeur  a  beni  cent  fois  pendant  cette 
‘  lecture  Thomme  vertueux  et  ferme  qui  ose  ainsi  instruire  les 
‘  humains.*  Roget  was  as  unreasonable  as  himself  on  this  sub¬ 
ject,  which  was  only  so  much  more  painful,  as  the  garb  of  a  cler¬ 
gyman  was  upon  his  shoulders,  and  the  grave  yawuiing  under  his 
feet.  Romilly  brought  away  an  augmented  love  of  liberty  from 
what  he  witnessed  at  Geneva  during  his  stay,  and  from  the 
catastrophe  which  extinguished  its  glories,  shortly  after  he  had 
quitted  it. 

He  was  very  desirous  whilst  in  foreign  countries  to  inform 
himself  of  their  Criminal  I^w’,  and  their  modes  of  administering 
justice.  Switzerland  jifforded  him  some  favorable  opportunities, 
more  especially  at  Cieneva ;  where  also  he  conceived  a  warm 
attachment  to  M.  Dumont,  who  entered  into  these  subjects 
deeply,  and  never  relaxed  in  his  reciprocid  friendship  towards  one 
of  their  ablest  expounders.  He  paid,  moreover,  a  visit  to  the 
Grande  Chartreuse  and  Paris  on  his  return  home ;  having  several 
interviews  in  the  French  metropolis  wdth  D’Alembert  and  Dide¬ 
rot,  as  w’ell  as  wdth  the  most  celebrated  artists,  advocates,  and 
authors.  In  1783,  he  repeated  his  excursion  to  Lausanne,  after 
having  been  cjdled  to  the  bar  on  the  last  day  of  Easter  Term. 
Poor  Roget  had  died  of  his  disorder,  as  most  persons  must  have 
foreseen  he  would;  and  it  was  necessary  that  some  one  should 
bring  home  the  afflicted  widow  and  her  tw^o  children  ;  the  second 
an  infant  at  the  breast.  John  Havnes,  a  native  of  the  M  ost 
Riding  of  Yorkshire,  accompanied  him  ;  whose  memory  Doctor 
Parr  has  immorUdized  in  one  of  his  best  Latin  epit«q)hs.  Through 
his  intro<luction  Romilly  found  access  to  the  famous  Benjamin 
I*runklin,  then  living  at  Vassy.  The  philosopher  perhaps  derived 
nearly  as  much  pleasure  as  he  afforded  on  that  occasion.  Mr. 
Romdly  remarks  in  his  narrative,  ‘of  all  the  celebrated  persons 
‘  w’hom  in  my  life  I  have  chanced  to  see,  Franklin,  both  from  liis 
‘  appearance  and  conversation,  seemed  to  me  the  most  remarkable. 
*  His  venerable  patriarchal  appearance,  the  simplicity  of  his  mau- 
‘  ner  and  language,  the  novelty  of  his  observations,  at  least  the 
‘  novelty  of  them  at  that  time  to  me,  impressed  me  with  an 
‘  opinion  of  him,  as  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  men  that  ever 
‘existed.*  Affection  for,  and  sympathy  with  his  bereaved  sister, 
however,  quickly  drew  liim  away  even  from  Piissy  and  Paris; 
nor  would  it  be  aught  but  injustice  to  fail  observing,  that  in  his 
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case  the  impulses  of  the  heart  always  had  greater  s^\’ay  over  him 
than  even  tne  richest  intellectual  enjoyments.  Hence  proct^eds 
such  a  memorandum  as  the  following;  ‘There  is  nothing  by 
‘  which  1  have  through  life  more  profited  than  by  the  just  obser- 
‘  vations,  the  good  opinion,  and  the  sincere  and  gentle  encounige- 
‘  ment  of  amiable  and  sensible  women.’  At  Geneva  a  revolution 
in  favor  of  the  caristocratical  party  had  taken  place,  through  the 
interference  of  France.  He  could  never  forget  the  burning  in¬ 
dignation  with  which  he  looked  down  upon  a  French  regiment 
mounting  guard  under  his  hotel ;  tlie  noise  of  whose  military 
music  ‘  seemed  as  it  were  to  insult  the  ancient  liberties  of  the 
‘  republic.’  The  features  of  his  mental  physiognomy  were  now 
rapidly  forming  into  a  fresh  but  magnificent  manhood.  The 
Alibe  Raynal  had  interested  him  by  the  publiaition  of  his  Philo¬ 
sophical  History  of  the  Indies:  but  when,  with  kindled  sentiments 
against  the  horrors  of  slavery  and  the  slave-trade,  he  paid  his 
respects  to  the  author,  a  cold  reception  siully  disap|H)inted  his 
expectations,  which  might  have  served  to  illustrate  the  difference 
between  artificial  sentimentalism  in  the  closet,  and  genuine  prac¬ 
tical  philanthropy  emanating  from  evangelical  principles. 

The  earliest  circuit  he  went  upon  Wtis  the  midland,  in  the 
spring  of  1784.  His  father  died  in  the  August  of  that  year, 
much  lamented  by  his  affectionate  children,  and  leaving  far  less 
wealth  behind  than  common  people  had  antici)>ated.  Our  recent 
losses  in  the  American  war  had  occasioned  commercial  pressure 
from  which  few  escaped.  It  now  became  necessary  that  the  young 
barrister  should  keep  a  servant  to  receive  briefs  at  chambers,  and 
attend  his  master  on  his  circuit.  The  choice  made  of  one  proved 
not  a  little  singular.  ‘Mary  Evans,*  observes  our  autobiographer, 
‘  had  become  strongly  infected  with  methodism^  and  had  married 
‘  a  pious  journeyman  shoemaker  of  the  name  of  Bickers,  as  fer- 
‘  vent  a  ?iletho(fist  as  herself.'  This  poor  man  beginning  to  grow 
infirm  could  no  longer  work  at  his  trade;  and  Mr.  Samuel 
Romilly,  to  keep  his  old  favorite  domestic  from  starving,  most 
benevolently  hired  her  husband  both  as  clerk  and  valet.  vV^e  all 
know  what  the  force  of  ridicule  will  do ;  particularly  when  the 
ground  for  it  is  undeniable  and  palpable.  The  puritanical  appear¬ 
ance  of  Bickers  standing  behind  iiis  master  at  dinner,  obtained 
for  him  from  the  younger  lawyers  a  nickname  of  ‘  the  Quaker.* 
Mr.  Romilly  endured  a  martyrdom  in  bearing  such  jokes,  and 
many  more,  for  successive  years.  |  There  is  an  admixture  of  mis¬ 
apprehension  as  to  what  Wesleyanism  really  consisted  in,  as  well 
as  of  deeply  humane  integrity  in  wdiat  follows,  as  recorded  in  his 
own  words: 

‘  It  is  not  easy  to  give  an  idea  of  the  great  familiarity  which  existed 
among  the  young  men  who  w'ent  the  circuit,  of  the  strong  disposition 
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to  tiini  things  into  ridicule  which  prevailed,  and  how  very  for m'ulnhle 
that  ridicule  was.  To  all  his  defects  llickers  added  that  of  sometimes 
j^ettiiifj  drunk;  and  he  hiis  often  made  me  pass  very  unpleasant  hours, 
under  the  apprehension,  that  half  elevated  with  licpuir,  and  half  in¬ 
spired  with  the  spirit  of  MetluHlisin  which  possessed  him,  lie  would 
sav  or  dt»  somethin};,  which  would  afford  an  inexhaustible  fund  of 
mirth  to  the  whole  circuit.  All  this  however  1  submitted  to  from  the 
motives  already  mentioned  ;  and  in  spite  of  his  increasinj;  defects  and 
infirmities,  and  notwit hstandin*;  the  disagreeable  hours  wliich  he  made 
me  ])ass,  he  continued  my  servant  to  the  day  of  his  death  (a  period  I 
think  of  about  seven  years),  though  I  was  obliged  at  last  to  take  a 
tem|>orarv  servant  to  attend  me  on  the  circuits.  With  all  his  defects 
he  had  some  excellent  (jualities.  He  knew  that  it  could  not  he  for 
the  services  he  rendered  me  that  I  continued  him  in  my  service, 
and  he  was  all  gratitude  for  my  kindness.  In  every  way  that  was 
possible  for  him  he  showed  his  zeal  and  his  attachimuit  to  me  ;  nor 
shall  1  8(Mui  forget  the  earnestness  with  which  he  once  ventured  to 
offer  me  his  advice  ujmui  what  appeared  to  him  to  he  a  matter  of  no 
small  moment.  I  had  sometimes  employed  him  to  c<»j)V  pa])ers,  wliich 
1  had  amused  myself  with  writing  w/xwi  abuses  edistiny  in  the  admihis- 
tration  of  justicvy  and  u]>on  the  necessity  of  certain  reforms.  He  had 
seen  with  great  regret  the  little  progress  I  had  made  in  my  profession, 
and  particularly  upon  the  circuit,  and  had  observed  tlmse  whom  he 
thought  much  my  inferiors  in  talents  far  before  me  in  business ;  and 
]>utting  these  matters  together  in  his  head,  he  entertained  no  doubt 
that  he  had  at  last  discovered  the  cause  of  what  had  long  puzzled  him. 
The  business  of  a  barrister  depends  on  the  gtwid  opinion  of  attorneys ; 
and  attorneys  never  could  think  well  of  any  man,  who  was  troubling 
himself  alnuit  reforming  abuses,  when  he  ought  to  be  jirofiting  by 
them.  All  this  he  one  day  tiMik  the  liberty  of  representing  to  me  with 
very  great  humility.  I  endeavoured  to  calm  his  apprehensions,  and 
told  him  that  what  I  wrote  was  seen  only  by  himself  and  me  ;  but 
this  no  doubt  did  not  satisfy  him.’ — vol.  i.  pp.  77> 

We  have  extnicted  witli  pleasure  this  passage  entire,  as  con¬ 
veying  to  our  minds  the  most  exact  idea  in  embryo  of  what 
Uomilly  afterwards  demonstrated  himself  to  be,  before  the  judges 
and  senates  of  the  land.  We  have  here  the  same  benevolent 
wishes  to  serve  his  fellow-creatures,  however  bumble, — tbe  same 
intense  gratitude  for  benefits  or  services  formerly  conferred, — the 
siime  sensibility  to  ridicule  beld  in  check  by  tbe  sternest  love  of 
justice, — the  siime  uprightness  <if  mere  moral  principle  considered 
as  apart  from  genuine  religious  experience, — tlie  same  abhorrence 
of  abuses,  and  more  especially  those  connected  with  the  criminal 
— J't*d  the  same  magnanimity,  modesty,  and  consideration  tor 
others,  wliich  afterwards  distinguished  him  when  at  the  head  of 
his  profession,  and  realizing  from  it  an  income  of  from  €StH)0  to 
i,lO,tMH)per  annum.  lie  had  secretly  resolved  within  himself, 
from  the  commencement  of  his  career,  to  employ  all  his  talents 
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and  influence,  wliatever  they  nii^lit  be,  for  the  public  ^ood.  Of 
divine  truth,  it  must  be  admitted  he  knew  nothinij ;  and  to  this 
circumstance  should  be  attributed  his  trieiuKhip  for  such  an  indi¬ 
vidual  as  the  Count  de  Mirabeau,  described  by  Sir  Walter  Scott 
to  have  been  in  person  and  mind  like  a  tiger  which  had  had  the 
small-pox  !  This  notorious  leader  of  the  French  revolution  ])os- 
sessed  more  than  suflicient  penetration  to  perceive  that  Uomilly 
iniii^ht  be  materially  useful  to  him,  as  the  sequel  proved.  He 
translated  for  him  a  short  tract  which  the  Count  brought  over  to 
England,  and  published  here  against  the  order  of  the  Cincinnati 
recently  established  in  America ;  from  which  time  to  his  death 
correspondence  and  intercourse  grew  frequent  between  them. 
Mirabeau  helped  with  another  friend  to  introduce  Komilly  to 
l.ord  Lmsdowne,  who  requested  an  interview  with  him,  and 
never  lost  sight  of  him  afterwards :  having  first  had  his  attention 
drawn  in  that  direction  by  an  excellent  ‘Fragment  on  the  Legiti- 
‘  mate  Fower  and  Duties  of  Juries/  which  Mr.  R.  had  written 
and  sent  anonymously  to  the  Constitutional  Society.  Some  years 
afterwards  his  lordship  oflered  him  a  seat  in  parliament,  with  an 
assurance  that  he  was  to  feel  at  perfect  liberty  to  vote  and  act  as 
he  thought  proper.  The  patriot  however  imagined,  that  at  least 
the  impress  of  a  collar  might  thus  be  put  upon  his  neck,  and 
therefore  honorably  declined  it.  Yet  it  was  at  the  recpiest  of  this 
nobleman  that  he  now  published  his  ‘  Observations  on  Madan  s 
‘  thoughts  on  Executive  Justice  /  nor  when  upon  the  circuit, 
did  the  failure  of  his  panqthlet  in  its  circulation  at  all  deter  him 
from  occuj>ying  his  leisure  hours  in  pursuing  his  favorite  study  of 
criminal  law.  He  attended  the  crown  courts  as  often  as  possible; 
noting  down  carefully  the  most  remarkable  points  that  might 
happen  to  be  raised  there;  as  well  as  the  efl’ects  which  the  dif- 
ftTcnt  provisions  of  the  law,  the  rules  of  evidence,  and  formularies 
of  process  appeared  to  produce  on  the  manners  of  the  people  or 
on  judicial  administration.  I  le  found  it  also  advantageous  to  attend 
the  (piarter  sessions  at  W  arwick;  whilst  the  incieasc  of  his  busi¬ 
ness  in  town  grew  to  be  regular  and  considerable.  His  third 
visit  to  France  occurred  in  1788,  with  Dumont  for  his  companion. 
They  travelled  through  Normandy,  and  reached  l^iris,  amidst 
those  months  of  intense  agitation  which  preceded  the  meeting  of 
the  states  general  in  the  ensuing  year.  Rochefoucauld,  Males- 
herbes,  Lafayette,  Chamfort,  Jefferson,  Etienne  de  JSt.  Pierre, 
and  above  all  Mirabeau,  invited  him  successively  to  their  various 
circles.  He  left  such  scenes  with  regret,  gathered  from  them  all 
the  instruction  possible,  and  returned  to  his  less  exciting  duties 
at  the  bar  very  eaily  in  October. 

The  Fount  de  Sarsfield  had  recpiested  him  to  transmit  for 
the  use  of  French  senators  some  book  embodying  the  rules  and 
orders  of  the  British  House  of  Commons.  T  here  being  no  such 
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sensible  work  in  existence,  Samuel  Romilly  immediately  drew 
one  up  ;  which  Mirabeau  translated  and  published,  althoujrh  in 
vain.  The  national  itsseinbly  iinajj^ined  itself  far  too  wise  to  need 
any  such  directory ;  preferrinjr  clamor,  confusion,  gesticulation, 
and  jrrimace,  to  whatever  mi^rht  approach  the  dulness  of  decorum. 
Dupont  assured  him  that  it  was  once  pleasantly  proposed,  by  one 
of  tlie  members,  that  never  more  than  four  orators  should  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  speak  at  once  !  No  one  nevertheless  indulged  in  more 
sanguine  expecUitions,  that  the  crisis  of  European  regeneration 
had  arrived,  than  Romilly.  lie  j^ave  the  world  a  brief  treatise 
on  the  subject  under  the  title  of  ‘Thoughts  on  the  probable  Iii- 
‘  riuence  of  the  French  Revolution  on  Great  Rritain.*  lie  set 
out  for  Versjiilles  as  soon  as  he  could  be  released  from  the  circuit, 
reaching  the  vortex  of  that  political  volcano  just  after  the  decrees 
of  the  ‘ith  of  August  had  been  passed,  abolishinir  tithes  and  feu¬ 
dalities  in  the  course  of  a  single  eveninj^.  His  l)ri«j;ht  hopes  when 
at  a  distance  experienced  some  shadow  s  now"  that  he  w’as  on  the 
spot.  What  struck  him  as  most  remarkable  in  the  dis])ositions  of 
tiie  |>eople  was  the  inordinate  desire  every  body  had  to  act  a 
p^r.uid  part,  and  the  jealousy  which  in  consecpience  of  this  was 
entertiiined  toward  those  who  were  really  eminent.  Paris  had  be¬ 
come  a  metropolis  of  fools;  for  every  one  W  tLxed  w  iser  than  all  other 
persons  besitle,  at  least  in  his  own  eyes  !  From  such  causes  the 
ri'sults  could  be  easily  ])redicted  by  those  whose  heads  w’ere  not 
seized  w  ith  vertio^o  amidst  a  nation  of  monkeys  and  infidels;  each 
and  all  stroking  their  self-importance,  and  chattering  unutterable 
absurdities  under  the  names  of  liberty  and  philosophy.  Some 
allowances,  however,  should  be  made  for  their  having  been  en¬ 
slaved  for  aj^es  to  a  despotic  monarchy,  a  polluted  aristocracy, 
and  a  superstitious,  bitroted,  unprincipled  church  establishment, 
which  w*ere  swept  away  in  burst  after  burst  of  emancipated  popu¬ 
lar  power.  The  earlier  sUi^es  of  political  existence,  under  the 
circumstances  w’hich  France  was  then  in,  could  be  by  possibility 
nothing  less  than  alternations  of  despondency  and  phrenzy. 
'I'here  stood  forth  no  middle  class  with  its  religious  habits  of 
thought  and  practice,  or  its  soIut  notions  of  order  and  obedience 
to  law,  to  sustain  the  centre  of  the  social  edifice  by  its  immensity, 
and  iiUHlerate  the  madness  of  its  extremities  on  either  side.  Mr. 
Romilly  must  have  seen  this  in  ten  thousand  diflferent  degrees ; 
whilst  no  doubt  he  deeply  sighed  as  he  saw’  it.  lie  looked  about 
for  common  sense, — but  common  selfishness  came  in  its  stead, 
making  use  of  as  many  counterfeit  pretences  and  high  sounding 
hypocritical  appellations,  as  if  Satan  himself  had  been  distributing 
sUirs,  riUiiids  titles,  and  virtues  (under  the  as{)ect  of  an  angel 
of  light),  from  his  infernal  fountiiiii  of  honors  !  Not  that  the 
fur-ftuued  Reflections  of  Edmund  Rurke  could  mislead  him  to 
suppose  that  the  opposite  to  what  is  wTong  must  of  necessity  be 
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wliaf  is  His  estimate  of  that  excellent  and  eminent  indi¬ 

vidual  was  most  critically  correct ;  nor  less  so  w<ts  his  appreciation 
of  that  literary  performance  which  for  a  time  intoxicated  these 
kin*(doms.  ‘  It  is  astonishing,*  he  observes  to  a  correspondent, 

‘  how  Burke’s  book  is  fallen  ;  though  the  tenth  edition  is  now 
‘  publishing,  its  warmest  admirers  at  its  first  appearance  begin  to 
‘be  ashamed  of  their  admiration.’  He  thought  Burke  more  a 
poet  than  an  orator ;  who,  when  he  had  once  got  hold  of  a  beau¬ 
tiful  image,  forgot  that  its  only  genuine  use  is  to  illustrate;  the 
ornament  usurped  in  his  compositions  the  place  of  the  subject ; 
whilst  rhetoric  and  decorated  figures  absorbed  argumentation. 
The  Trench  nation  seemed  acting  upon  a  somewhat  similar  sys¬ 
tem  ;  for  when  Uomilly  was  again  at  Baris  after  the  peace  of 
Amiens,  he  discovered  that  words  and  phrases  passed  current  for 
realities.  Buonaparte,  a  consul,  trampled  upon  millions  at  every 
turn;  but  for  their  consolation,  the  names  of  Liberty  and  hapiality 
were  inscribed  on  streets,  churches,  triumphal  arches,  and  palaces, 
in  characters  professing  to  be  indelible. 

Meanwhile,  when  at  home,  enormous  practice  poured  into  his 
chambers.  He  was  now  in  the  forty-first  year  of  his  age,  when 
he  married  Anne,  eldest  daughter  of  Francis  (Jarbett,  Tsq.,  of 
Knill  Court,  Herefordshire,  on  the  3rd  of  January,  17!)8.  It 
proved  as  happy  a  union  as  ever  falls  to  the  lot  of  mortals.  He 
had  first  seen  tins  lady  at  Bowo(m1  ;  w’ith  regard  to  which  we  have 
these  pensive  remarks  in  a  letter  written  more  than  five  years  and 
a  half  afterwards:  ‘  I  now'  always  visit  at  Lord  Lansdowne’s  with 
‘  fresh  j>leasure,  as  it  was  there  I  first  saw  my  dear  Anne,  and 
‘every  s})ot  of  that  delightful  abode  brings  to  my  recollection 
‘scenes  which  w’ere  only  an  earnest  of  that  unmixed  felicity, 
‘which  1  have  ever  since  enjoyed.  But  I  say  too  much,  when  1 
‘call  it  quite  unmixed;  for  though  I  cannot  consider  the  irksome 
‘and  laborious  duties  of  my  profession  as  a  real  intt‘rruptioii  ol 
‘  my  happiness,  yet  it  is  in  truth  interrupted  htj  the  rtfretion  that 
‘  in  this  life  everpthincf  is  suhjeet  to  vhamje  ;  and  that  our  eon* 

^  dition  can  hardhf  change  but  for  the  worse!*  Oh,  that  the  gospel 
of  Christ  had  but  been  permitted  to  supersede  the  vileconfi*ssioiis  of 
Kousseau  ;  on  which  he  seems  to  have  fed,  even  after  his  own  eyes 
had  w  itnessed  their  natural  results  in  the  tragical  scenes  of  the 
reign  of  terror.  It  was  reported,  he  says,  of  Touche,  that  *  he 
‘  used  at  one  time  to  w  ear  in  liis  hat  tlie  ear  tf  an  arisbu'rat, 
‘after  the  manner  of  a  national  cockade  !’  W  liat  had  the  spirit 
of  Bomilly  to  do  with  these  WTetehes,  but  to  execrate  their 
crimes.'^  No  contrast,  as  to  mere  natural  character,  can  he  more 
striking  than  the  tone  of  his  mind,  full  to  overflowing  wdth  all 
domestic  and  philanthropic  affections;  whenever  it  is  compared 
with  the  false  artificialities  and  sentimentiil  conventiorialisiiiN  of 
his  foreign  acquaintances.  Fifteen  years  after  his  nuptials  we 
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stumble  upon  this  private  memorandum  :  Mt  is  in  my  domestic 
‘  life  that  the  most  important  chaiij^es  have  Uiken  place.  My 
‘  happiness  has  been  the  constant  study  of  the  most  excellent  ot 
*  wives;  a  woman  in  whom  a  stronji^  understanding,  the  noblest 
‘  and  most  elevated  sentiments,  and  the  most  courageous  virtue 
‘  are  united  to  the  warmest  affection,  and  to  the  utmost  delicacy 
‘  of  mind,  and  tenderness  of  heart:  and  all  these  intellectual  per- 
‘  fections  are  j^raced  and  adorned  by  the  most  splendid  beauty 
‘  that  human  eyes  ever  beheld.'  They  had  seven  children,  to 
whose  education  he  cheerfully  aftbrded  whatever  personal  super¬ 
intendence  his  circumsUinces  would  admit  of:  for  with  every  term 
his  reputation  was  rising ;  so  that  it  was  only  by  severe  efforts 
lie  could  even  secure  the  lon^  vacations  as  his  own.  Jeremy 
Ifentham  and  Du^ald  Stewart  be^an  henceforward  to  rank  hiijli 
amon«:st  his  friends.  In  1805  the  Ifishop  of  Durham  ap|>ointed 
him  Chancellor  to  the  County  Palatine.  His  lordship  had  never 
met  him  in  company,  nor  spoken  to  him  above  once  in  his  life  : 
but  a  plan  proposed  by  Mr.  Uomilly  for  slaii<>^hterin^  cattle,  which 
would  be  attended  with  much  less  pain  to  animals  tluin  the  mode 
commonly  practised,  so  imjiressed  this  prelate  w’ith  an  idea  of  the 
meritorious  humanity  w  hich  could  prompt  an  ecpiity  law  yer  ovcr- 
whelmetl  with  business  to  turn  his  mind  towards  such  subjccis, 
that  he  silenced  several  applications  from  the  highest  (piarters,  hy 
voluntarily  off’erinji^  him  the  office.  His  modest  descriptions  of 
what  he  suffered  from  the  pomp  and  parade  attendant  iijum  his 
dignity  at  the  Castle  and  Bishop's  Auckland  woidd  pve  us  idea- 
sure  to  transcribe,  had  we  room  for  them.  In  a  certain  limitid 
sense  he  showed  himself  indeed  a  man  Integer  rit(e  sceleristjKC 
fturus, 

'riie  I’rince  of  Wales  now’  tendered  him  a  seat  in  parliament, 
with  all  the  dazzling  prosjiects  of  holdina;  the  seals  at  some  future 
tlay ;  could  his  upright  and  independent  spirit  have  low  ered  itself 
to  royal  levels  and  courtierlike  obsequiousness.  Consulted  with 
respect  to  the  unfortunate  Princess  of  Wales,  he  felt  com|)elled 
to  investijj^ite  many  delicate  questions,  which  must  have  been 
oilious  to  his  tastes  and  predilections.  As  a  virtuous  lady,  or 
rather  as  one  that  ought  to  have  hein  virtuous,  it  is  clear  from  his 
diary,  that  she  had  perpetrated  many  minor  offences, — meriting, 
when  taken  together,  the  hi^li  reprehension  expressed  on  the 
part  of  her  fatlier-in-law’.  Of  her  proffi^ate  and  pusillanimous 
partner,  a  compound  of  the  parricidal  sack  at  Rome  covered  over 
with^  the  varnished  skin  of  a  j^entleman,  there  could  be  but  (>uc 
opinion.  Mr.  Uomilly  has  sufficiently  hinted  at  the  real  intrigue, 
which  rendered  the  politics  of  the  heir  apparent  not  less  abomi¬ 
nable  than  his  morals.  A  new’  mistress,  in  fact,  produced  that 
hostility  against  the  Catholics,  when  he  became  rej’^ent,  as  w’cll 
as  the  determination  to  support  in  pow’er  those  very  men,  w  hom 
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he  had  always  considered  his  personal  enemies ;  so  puzzling  as 
both  these  problems  appeared  at  the  time,  riiere  are  indeed 
pictures  of  misjrovernment,  and  the  j^eneral  mischiefs  of  aris¬ 
tocracy,  unveiled  in  the  volumes  before  us;  such  as  would  furnish 
the  genius  of  Chartism  with  materials  for  montlis  to  feed  upon. 
William  Pitt  havinj^  ^one  to  his  lonjjr  home,  the  Grenville 
administration  succeeded.  It  brought  Homilly  into  parliament 
for  Queen  borough,  made  him  solicitor-j^eneral,  and  knighted 
him  ;  the  last  sorely  against  his  will.  He  was  immediately  ap¬ 
pointed  one  of  the  committee  for  impeaching  Lord  Melville. 
Tlie  cruel  punishments  in  the  army  and  navy  would  have  van¬ 
ished  before  his  honest  denunciations,  had  not  Lord  Grey,  agree- 
ing  with  him  in  opinion,  considered  it  dangerous,  or  at  least 
inexpedient  to  interfere  with  them.  With  regard  to  the  noble 
exertions  of  Wilberforce  he  proved  more  successful.  His  speeches 
against  the  infamous  slave-trade  raised  his  fame  in  the  house,  and 
through  the  nation.  The  iniquities  of  lotteries  as  sources  of 
revenue  were  pointed  out  by  him  to  Lord  Henry  Petty;  nor 
quite  altogether  in  vain.  The  liberty  of  the  press,  and  an  im- 
proveinent  of  the  law  of  evidence,  received  his  enlightened  and 
unflinching  support.  With  regard  to  the  royal  power  being 
siirticient  to  legislate  for  conquered  colonies  he  diflfered  from  his 
learned  colleague  Sir  Arthur  Pigott.  Amendments  as  to  bank¬ 
ruptcies,  bills  to  make  freehold  estates  assets  to  pay  simple  con¬ 
tract  debts,  the  education  of  the  poor,  the  abolition  of  injurious 
parliamentary  privileges,  modiflcations  of  imprisonments  for  <lebt, 
and  mejisures  to  prevent  the  crown  from  granting  offices  in  rever¬ 
sion,  were  all  amongst  his  favorite  subjects.  Hut  above  all,  and 
more  especially  when  the  Whigs  had  given  wjiy  to  the  Duke  of 
Portland,  and  he  was  returned  to  the  new  parliament  for  Hor¬ 
sham,  and  afterwards  for  Wareham,  his  best  abilities  were  devoted 
to  the  amelioration  of  our  criminal  code.  His  first  attempts  were 
two ;  namely,  to  invest  criminal  courts  with  a  power  of  making 
compensjition  out  of  the  county  rates,  to  persons  accused  of  felo¬ 
nies,  &c.,  acquitted,  for  their  expenses,  loss  of  time,  and  previous 
imprisonment;  and,  secondly,  to  moderate  the  severity  of  the 
lej^islature  respecting  what  should  in  future  constitute  capital 
offences.  It  is  not  our  intention  even  to  sketch  in  the  briefest 
manner  any  outline  of  his  unwearied  labours.  But  in  glancing 
at  one  or  two  points,  the  stupid  dread  of  innovation,  and  the 
combined  malice  of  mitres  and  coronets,  can  scarcely  fail  to  pro¬ 
duce  some  impression.  In  February,  1810,  he  moved  for,  and 
ohtidned  leave  to  bring  into  the  House  of  Commons  three  bills 
for  repealing  certain  acts  punishing  w’ith  death  private  stealing 
in  a  shop  to  the  extent  of  five  shillings,  also  thefts  in  dwelling- 
houses  to  the  amount  of  forty  shillings,  or  larcenic^s  to  the  same 
amount  on  board  vessels  in  navigable  rivers.  As  iSir  Samuel 
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llomilly  well  observed,  the  increased  price  of  articles  really 
cheapened  tlie  value  of  human  life,  llis  harangue  was  a  nol)le 
one,  pro<lucing  immense  effect  in  parliament,  where  it  was  deli¬ 
vered,  as  well  as  out  of  it,  when  published  under  the  title  of 
‘Observations  on  the  Criminal  Law,  as  it  relates  to  ca|)ital 
‘  punishments  and  on  the  mode  in  which  it  is  administered/ 

Never  before  nor  since  could  there  have  been  a  greater  shock 
communicated  to  the  nerves  and  sensibilities  of  princes,  peers, 
and  prelates.  The  report  of  a  fowling-piece  or  blunderbuss  in  a 
rookery  was  all  calmness  and  serenity  compared  with  it.  Minis¬ 
ters  poured  forth  vapid  declamations  on  the  w  isdom  of  our  ances¬ 
tors,  and  the  danger  of  touching  what  is  old.  It  will  be  recol- 
lecteil  that  the  principle  of  upholding  antiquated  abuses  seems 
always  impersonated  under  oHieial  costume.  And  so  when  the 
measure  for  repealing  the  shoplifting  act  at  length  wormed  its 
way  into  the  House  of  Lords,  it  was  rejected  by  a  majority  of 
thirty-one  to  eleven ;  no  less  than  seven  bishops  recording  their 
suffrages,  and  that  within  the  last  thirty  years,  that  ‘  transporta- 
‘  tion  for  life  is  not  a  sufficiently  severe  punishment  for  pilfering 
‘  what  is  worth  only  five  shillings;  and  that  nothing  but  the  blood 
‘  of  the  offender  can  afford  aii  adequate  atonement  for  such  a 
‘  transgression.’  Even  l^ord  Ellen  borough  charged  the  author 
of  this  benevolent  effort  as  holding  intentions  to  overturn  the 
whole  system  of  law  and  society !  It  w  ill  never  be  know  n  until  the 
great  consummation  of  all  things,  how  many  inw  ard  wounds  have 
been  infficterl  upon  upright  minds  by  sneers  and  insinuations; 
nor  how  hard  and  heartless  the  uphill  labor  is  of  effecting  the 
smallest  degree  of  legislative  improvement,  when  prejudices  are 
assailed  amidst  the  frowns  of  a  conservative  sovereign,  the  vigi¬ 
lance  of  a  jealous  and  self-interested  nobility,  and  the  anathemas 
of  an  ecclesiastical  hierarchy,  llomilly  and  Mackintosh,  with  a 
handtul  ot  iellow’-workers  in  the  same  task,  might  have  cheered 
themselves  and  each  other,  with  glancing  forward  occasionally 
t >wards  a  posterity  certain  of  rendering  them  due  justice:  but 
meanwhile  their  posthumous  rewards  W’ere  generally  to  be  sown 
in  present  dis4ippointment ;  and  the  task  of  pressing  through 
some  single  measure,  or  set  of  measures,  had  to  be  re-commenced 
again  and  again,  just  when  success  seemed  on  the  very  point  ot 
being  atudned.  Five  bills,  analagous  to  those  already  mentioned, 
were  carried  in  the  Commons,  in  April,  1811 :  and  on  that  occa¬ 
sion,  \N  hitbread  spoke  earnestly  in  favor  of  their  cidumniated  and 
indefatigable  proposer.  He  concluded  indeed  with  what  may 
appear  an  exception  to  our  last  statement :  ‘The  public  opinion 
‘  resiH'Cting  them  might  be  seen  from  the  rise  of  his  honorable 
‘  and  learneil  friend  even  from  the  high  eminence  on  which  he  liad 
‘  formerly  stootl  in  public  estimation,  llis  finding  time  from  his 
‘  severe  avocations  to  pursue  this  excellent  and  beneficial  plan, 
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‘  after  all  the  political  feuds  of  this  day  were  forgotten,  would 
‘  transmit  his  name  with  honor  to  future  generations,  as  the 
‘  benefactor  of  his  country.  Some  men  by  their  virtuous  oxer- 
‘  tious,  acquired  fame  after  their  death;  but  of  his  honorable  and 
‘  learned  friend,  his  country  inii^ht  in  his  lifetime  say  Presenti 
‘  tibi  larfjimur  honores  !'  His  country  perhaps  miirht  say  this; 
but  its  rulers  deemed  them  fools,  and  openly  called  them  such, 
that  said  so. 

Sir  Samuel  llomilly,  however,  ^uaj^ed  with  curious  accuracy 
the  jroveriimeuts  under  which  he  flourished.  That  of  Lord  Sid- 
mouth,  for  instiuice,  experienced  from  him  the  cool  yet  silent 
contempt,  which  it  so  justly  deserved;  and  which  indeed  all  par¬ 
ties  seem  to  have  combined  in  expressing  towards  it.  We  were 
really  almost  relieved  to  perceive  that  I8t0  had  been  anticipated, 
although  under  somewhat  dilferent  circumstiinces,  in  1802.  'Phe 
smallness  too  of  ministerial  majorities  occurred  on  many  more 
important  occasions,  than  persons  generally  suppose,  whose  read¬ 
ing  has  not  led  them  much  into  the  political  debates  from  1800  to 
1815.  lloth  Church  and  State  were  also  not  a  little  given  to 
cleave  to  corruption,  until  public  indignation  fairly  wrenched  it 
out  of  their  hands ;  after  which,  they  would  meekly  assume  to 
themselves  the  entire  credit  of  sundry  popular  alterations.  Many 
notiible  examples  demonstrate  how  largely  they  draw  upon  popu¬ 
lar  ignorance,  and  individual  habits  of  self-forgetfulness.  The 
honest  Chancellor  of  Durham  happened  to  be  fultilling  his  judi¬ 
cial  duties  in  the  County  Palatine,  when  the  Jubilee  in  1809 
engendered  about  as  many  lying  sermons  as  there  are  parish 
churches  and  catliedrals  in  England.  He  felt  obliged  to  listen  to 
one  of  these  in  his  own  Minster ;  and  has  recordetl  his  indigna¬ 
tion  accordingly.  With  ready  and  penetrating  analysis  his  diaries 
lay  open  the  sources  of  general  disconterit,  and  the  necessity 
there  existed  for  parliamentary  reform.  The  sale  of  seals  was 
most  shameless ;  yet  he  preferred  purchasing  himself  both  Hor¬ 
sham  and  Wareham,  to  tlie  being  nominated  as  a  gratuitous  favor 
by  any  private  individual  whatsoever;  that  is,  until  Mr.  Curwen’s 
bill  had  rendered  the  practice  of  pecuniary  coinjiensation  illegal. 
As  however  he  had  become  more  known,  the  Whigs  of  Bristol, 
or  at  least  a  section  of  them,  invited  him  down  thither  to  the 
celebrated  election  of  1812.  There  seemed  at  one  time  a  fair 
prospect  of  his  being  returned ;  until  after  a  series  of  backstiiir 
inanueuvres,  two  of  the  other  candidates  coalesced,  and  thus  drove 
their  magnanimous  opponent  from  the  field,  'fhe  effects  of  Ids 
valedictory  address  are  remembered  to  the  present  moment.  He 
had  beyond  a  doubt  much  to  complain  of:  but  in  refusing  for 
that  very  reason  to  utter  a  word  of  comnlaint,  he  bowed  that 
great  city  as  the  heart  of  one  man.  The  llrislolians,  it  must  be 
admitted,  liave  not  shone  in  politics,  as  they  have  in  charitable 
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institutions.  They  boast,  it  is  true,  of  having  selected,  on  a 
single  occasion,  Edmund  Burke  for  their  representative;  and  the 
world,  we  believe,  will  never  hear  the  end  of  this  solitary  insUince 
of  good  conduct.  Yet  they  would  do  well,  we  think,  to  remem¬ 
ber  that  after  all  it  was  but  acting  right  once  ;  about  as  often  as 
asses  have  rebuked  prophets,  or  ravens  brought  bread  and  flesh 
in  the  morning,  and  bread  and  flesh  in  the  evening  !  Sir  Samuel 
Romilly,  in  fact,  withdrew  as  nominally  defeated,  but  really 
covered  with  laurels!  He  had  now  reluctantly  overruled  his 
objections  to  private  nomination ;  and  so  took  his  seat  for  the 
borough  of  Arundel.  His  patron,  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  required 
no  stipulations,  except  that  he  should  favor  him  with  his  company 
to  dinner,  not  less  often  than  twice  or  so  in  a  twelvemonth. 

He  had  hired  a  charming  house  called  Tanhurst,  most  de¬ 
lightfully  situated  upon  Leith  Hill  in  Surrey,  as  a  retreat  to 
wdiich  he  might  escape  in  an  evening  from  ciiambers  and  the 
Court  of  Chancery.  Here  he  renewed  his  committal  of  various 
reminiscences  to  paper ;  of  which  retrospections,  the  four  letters 
wTitten  to  C.  are  by  far  the  most  remarkable.  These  constitute 
just  so  many  addresses  to  himself,  evidently  drawn  up  with  no 
view  to  publiciition,  but  merely  thinkings  aloud  thrown  together 
in  the  shape  of  epistolary  memoranda,  lest  the  agiuitions  of  future 
years  sliould  scatter  them,  like  the  Sibylline  leaves,  from  his 
loaded  memory.  The  first  was  composed  in  1801  ;  in  which  he 
reminds  himself  of  a  conversation  held  with  his  departed  friend 
Uoget,  when  they  were  at  Lausanne  some  years  before.  The 
following  passage  may  perhaps  remind  us  of  one  in  the  autobio¬ 
graphy  of  Gibbon  ;  but  it  is  excessively  beautiful. 

‘  \V  e  were  walking  ti»gether  on  that  fine  elevated  terrace,  which 
commands  one  of  the  noblest  views  that  the  earth  affords,  where  the 
Lake  t»f  (leneva  is  spread  out  in  the  whole  of  its  extent,  with  the 
Alps  rising  behind  it  in  wild  and  stupendous  masses.  It  was  a  cknu* 
serene  night  of  autumn  ;  there  was  no  nuHin,  but  there  was  not  a  single 
cloud  ;  and  on  every  side  the  sky  was  resplendent  with  stars.  'I'he 
faint  twilight  wiis  just  sufficient  to  show  the  outline  of  the  sublime 
scene  before  us,  and  to  leave  it  to  imagination,  or  to  memory,  to  finish 
the  picture.  We  had  been  discoursing  on  literary  subjects  :  the  elo¬ 
quence  of  the  ancient  orators  was  one  of  our  topics  ;  insensibly  the  con¬ 
versation  passed  to  your  ])rofession,  and  from  your  professimi  to  your¬ 
self,  \  ou  seemed  unconscious  of  the  powers  which  Roget  thought 
you  possessed.  1  rememlwr  his  telling  you  that  he  was  quite  confident 
of  your  success.  The  time,  the  scenery  alnmt  us,  the  awful  stillness 
of  the  night,  the  ideas  which  the  former  part  of  the  conversation  had 
set  afloat  in  his  mind,  gave  him  an  unusual  degree  of  animation.  With 
a  warmth  of  eloquence  which  surprised  me,  even  in  him,  he  spoke  of 
the  great  part  you  were  to  act,  as  that  which  was  certain,  and  in  the 
spirit  of  prophecy  he  unfolded  to  you  your  future  life.  God  grant 
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that  in  what  is  to  come  he  may  prove  as  true  a  prophet  as  in  that  which 
is  past !  If  he  does,  the  sublimest  enjoyment  that  human  life  affords 
is  reserved  for  you, — that  of  exercising  in  an  exalted  station  the 
noblest  faculties  of  the  soul,  of  improving  the  condition  of  mankind, 
and  adding  to  the  happiness  of  miliions,  who  are  unlwrn.* 

— Vol.  iii.  pp.  378,  379. 

His  ardent  brother-in-law,  in  other  words,  had  predicted  with 
almost  a  positivity  of  assurance,  that  Samuel  Romilly  would  one 
day  hold  the  Great  Seal  of  England.  Nor  was  the  vaticination 
an  unreasonable  one.  The  profession  had  marked  him  out  for  a 
future  chancellor,  should  his  party  ever  again  attain,  during  his 
life  time,  the  reins  of  power.  Acting  with  no  impropriety  upon 
this  supposition,  he  prepared  himself  for  those  arduous  toils  which 
his  anticipated  elevation  would  involve.  Nothing  could  be  more 
morally  noble  than  the  sketch  he  drew  of  what  would  then  be¬ 
come  his  duty.  It  embraced  a  reform  of  the  Civil  Code  and  the 
Penal  Law\  Upwards  of  forty  essays,  more  or  less  complete, 
were  found  amongst  his  papers,  to  serve  as  charts  for  his  benevo¬ 
lent  course  under  each  head ;  such  as  articles  on  the  Promulga¬ 
tion  of  Laws,  on  Projects  for  a  new  Code,  on  Judicial  Processes, 
Rules  of  Evidence,  Libels,  Apprenticeships,  Rankruptcies,  Poor- 
laws,  Divorces,  Punishments,  Conspiracies,  Crimes,  the  Clergy, 
False  Accusations,  Appeals  of  Death,  Allowing  Counsel  to  Pri¬ 
soners,  Offering  Rewards  for  Convictions,  on  Frequent  Public 
Executions,  with  observations  on  Bentham  and  Beccaria.  A  long 
series  of  propositions  remained  appended,  relative  to  the  ministe¬ 
rial  duties  of  the  chancellorship ;  such  as  to  keep  lists  of  persons 
properly  qualified  for  different  offices  ;  to  find  out  and  bring  for¬ 
ward  talents,  wherever  they  can  be  found ;  to  disregard  rank, 
family,  or  local  predilections,  as  well  as  all  personal  considera¬ 
tions  ;  invariably  to  make  conscientious  appointments,  in  every 
profession  and  department  of  the  State  ;  to  consider  as  to  Church 
preferment,  those  best  deserving  it,  who  with  liberal  opinions 
W’ould  advance  the  interests  of  true  religion,  and  not  look  upon 
their  order  as  an  exclusive  corporation,  oetween  w'hich  and  the 
laity,  there  should  be  kept  up  continual  struggles ;  to  promote 
and  improve  public  education  throughout  all  orders  of  society ; 
to  reform  the  public  Grammar  Schools ;  and  above  all  the  Uni¬ 
versities, — founding  in  them  several  new  professorships,  and  re¬ 
casting  the  old  ones  !  What  a  catalogue  of  improvements  in  their 
primary  germs,  so  to  speak ;  all  postponed  forsooth  to  party  triumphs 
and  royal  prejudices.  The  one  grand  object  he  placed  before  his 
own  mind  w'as  the  amelionition  of  social  humanity  :  this  w’as  the 
beau  ideal  to  which  his  fragments  of  leisure  were  devoted ;  and 
to  which  he  more  than  once  calls  Almighty  God  to  witness,  that  his 
whole  soul  was  consecrated.  As,  however,  the  prospects  of  accession 
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to  office  grew  fainter,  be  forthwith  adjusted  himself  to  the  position 
of  matters;  and  turned  with  undissembled  gratulution  from  the 
dangers  of  judicial  eminence,  which  might  ensue  to  himself  and 
family ;  such  as  the  perils  of  flattery,  the  vain  yet  corrupting  in¬ 
fluences  attendant  on  an  hereditary  title ;  and  the  augmented 
responsibilities  of  an  overgilded  fortune.  These  philosophical 
meditations  with  himself  were  carried  on  during  1807,  181.3,  and 
indeed  down  to  1818;  when  on  being  so  triumphantly  elected 
for  Westminster,  he  deeply  pondered  as  to  how  he  should  serve 
a  popular  constituency,  without  being  its  slave ;  as  well  as  how 
he  should  be  vigilant  not  to  spoil  in  Palace  Yard,  or  on  the  hust¬ 
ings,  tlie  most  formidable  weapons  with  which  it  was  his  highest 
duty  to  fight  the  battles  of  the  people  in  their  own  parliament. 
In  1813,  he  published  an  answer  to  Lord  Redesdale,  on  his  ob- 
iections  to  the  appointment  of  a  vice-chcancellor :  and  the  same 
session  beheld  his  renewed  efforts  towards  ameliorating  our  Dra- 
conhui  and  cruel  penalties  for  crimes.  As  to  high  treason,  he 
moved  for  the  omission  of  embowelling  and  quartering  !  Yet 
after  immense  exertion  the  ministers  contrived  to  defeat  him,  by 
a  majority  of  lifteen,  thereby  as  he  quietly  records,  ‘  having  the 
‘  glory  of  preserving  the  British  law*  by  which  it  is  ordained,  that 
‘  llie  heart  and  bowels  of  a  man  convicted  of  rebellion,  shall  be 
‘  torn  out  of  his  body,  whilst  he  is  yet  alive  !’  llis  subsetpient 
endeavors  were  all  of  a  similar  or  at  least  analogous  character, — 
evolving  unwearied  philanthropy,  unflinching  integrity,  and  the 
most  serene  equanimity  amidst  bitter  and  repeateil  disappoint¬ 
ments.  Thus  the  House  of  Lords,  with  regard  to  the  Shoplifting 
Act,  imposing  death  for  a  theft  of  five  shillings,  crushed  liis  bill 
for  repeal  again  and  again.  The  Regent  meanwhile  meanly  tried 
every  now  and  then  to  tamper  with  liim,  and  attract  some  spark 
of  such  virtue  to  that  train  of  vileness  which  followed  his  own 
course  as  an  oppressive  profligate  sovereign  into  the  depths  of 
misery  and  unpopularity.  Every  temptation,  however,  from 
C'arlton  House  had  been  long  in  vain;  yet  he  was  no  approver  of 
those  violent  personal  attacks  which  Henry  Brougham  indulged 
in,  on  more  than  one  occasion  in  1810.  He  felt  perhaps  as 
strongly  as  our  British  Demosthenes  on  the  subject ;  but  wisely 
considered  that  there  were  times  and  places  for  all  things.  We 
must  torbear,  from  our  want  of  space,  to  touch  upon  his  scnato- 
riid  exertions  against  the  suspension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act, 
as  well  as  those  on  behalf  of  the  French  Protestants,  whose  per¬ 
secutions  at  Nismes,  and  other  places,  disgraced  the  return  to 
power  in  France  of  the  detested  Bourbons. 

'I  owards  the  close  of  1814,  a  severe  illness  at  Tanhurst  put  his 
life  for  several  days  in  no  little  danger ;  nor  was  he,  as  it  appears 
to  us,  quite  tlie  same  man  ever  afterwards.  It  is  aflbcting  to 
peruse  such  lines  as  these  in  relation  to  his  sickness,  after  an 
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apparent  recovery  from  it :  ‘  If  it  liad  ended  in  death,  perhaps  as 
‘  far  as  concerns  myself,  it  had  been  fortunate.  My  lite  had  tlien 
‘  been  one  of  unchequered  prosperity,  cheered  and  animated 
‘  through  the  whole  of  it,  by  the  exertion  of  such  fiiculties  as  I 
‘  have  possessed  in  the  pursuit  and  hope  of  no  unworthy  objects. 
‘  1  had  then  at  a  mature  age,  but  before  my  mind  had  suffered 
\from  decay,  left  behind  me  a  numerous  family  of  children,  whom 
‘  I  could  hardly,  as  to  any  of  them,  have  wished  at  their  ages,  to 
‘  have  seen  other  than  they  are. — I  should  have  closed  my  mortal 
‘  career,  just  as  peace  w^as  estiiblished  throughout  the  civilized 
‘  world;  and  as  a  new  career  of  happiness  to  mankind  seemed  to 
‘  be  commencing,  (lod  grant  that  my  life  may  not  have  been 
‘  prolonged  to  see  these  enlivening  prospects  clouded  and  de- 
‘  stroyed  !'  VVe  find  him  after  this  time  committing  also  to  paper 
several  desponding  convictions,  that  whilst  others  were  still  hik¬ 
ing  forward  to  his  judicial  elevation,  at  some  future  change  of 
ministrv,  he  felt  no  longer  equal  to  the  fulfilment  of  its  duties, 
should  lie  have  them  to  perform.  In  fact  the  wear  and  tear  of 
age,  recent  indisposition,  frequent  disappointment,  and  increasing 
forensic  labors,  were  beginning  to  tell  upon  his  constitution.  VVe 
well  remember  him  for  the  concluding  three  years  of  his  sojourn 
amongst  us.  His  footstep  along  the  dead  wall  in  Lincolns  Inn 
Fields  became  less  agile  and  elastic.  The  lofty  intellectual  fe.'i- 
tures,  so  well  represented  in  the  jiortrait  at  the  commencement  of 
these  volumes,  were  gradually  intersected  and  interspersed  with 
some  w  rinkles  of  care  ;  whilst  in  court,  his  eyebrows  occjisionally 
arching  w'ith  mental  effort,  or  his  leaning  posture  as  he  sjioke 
with  his  hands  upon  the  tiible  before  him,  or  Ids  somewhat  tart 
reply  to  the  suggestions  of  a  juidor  counsel,  all  told  the  same 
tale.  He  had  not  that  to  support  him,  which  Sir  Matthew  Hale, 
or  Lord  Coke,  or  Sir  thirdly  Wilmot  had  enjoyed.  His  com- 
munings  with  a  future  world  were  those  of  poetry,  mere  human 
philosophy  falsely  so  called,  and  vain  illusive  ratiocination.  Wo 
confidently  appeal  to  his  letters  addressed  to  his  sister  after  the 
decease  of  her  husband,  as  proofs  of  this;  or  to  his  published 
prayer  composed  in  1812,  wliere  indeed  much  gratitude  is  ex¬ 
pressed  tow'ards  the  divine  Being  for  many  recited  benefits,  but 
upon  principles  implying  a  total  unacquaintedness  with  any  way 
of  future  salvation,  or  present  peace,  more  than  may  be  discovered 
in  some  pitssjiges  of  Rousseau,  or  the  vapid  raptures  of  what  is 
termed  amongst  men  Natural  liELi(;n»N. 

He  contributed  «an  article  to  the  Kdinburgh  Review,  w'hich 
came  out  in  ihe  November  number  for  1817,  on  ‘  Beiitham's 
*  Fapers  relative  to  Codification  and  Public  Instruction,  including 
‘  correspondencies  with  the  Russian  Emperor,  and  divera  consti- 
‘  tilled  authorities  in  the  Americjin  United  States.*  His  spirits, 
however,  visibly  diminished  during  the  former  part  of  1818;  nor 
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were  they  altogether  revived  even  by  the  Westminster  election ; 
or  the  warm  congratulations  of  high  and  low,  rich  and  poor,  from 
the  Duke  of  Sussex  down  to  his  servants,  on  his  successful  and 
honorable  return.  'Fhe  health  too  of  Lady  Uomilly  had  mani- 
festeci  alarming  symptoms.  Ilis  earthly  felicity  had  wound  itself 
up  in  the  existence  and  welfare  of  this  estimable  partner :  not 
remembering  that  it  must  thus  dwell  in  a  tabernacle  of  clay,  and 
be  crushed  before  the  moth.  They  went  to  the  Isle  of  SX’ight 
together  in  September ;  where  her  ladyship  died  on  the  29th  of 
October,  1818.  ‘Her  husband  survived  but  for  three  days  the 
‘  wife  w  hom  he  had  loved  wdth  a  devotion  to  wdiich  her  virtues, 

‘  and  her  happy  influence  on  the  usefulness  of  his  life,  gjive  lier 
‘  so  just  a  chum.  His  anxiety  during  her  illness  preyed  upon  his 
‘  mind,  and  affected  his  health  ;  and  the  shock  occasioned  by  her 
‘  death  led  to  that  event  which  brought  his  life  to  a  close  on  the 
‘  2nd  of  November,  in  the  sixty-second  year  of  his  age.*  lie  had 
inflicted  a  fatal  wound  upon  his  throat  with  a  razor,  either  the 
morning,  or  the  morning  but  one,  after  his  arrival  in  London. 

We  shall  never  forget  the  sensation  produced  throughout  the 
metropolis  by  this  tragicid  event.  Lord  KIdon  received  the  news 
whilst  sitting  in  the  Court  of  Chancery  ;  on  which  he  rose  and 
adjourned  its  session,  with  tears  in  i  his  eyes.  Not  a  barrister, 
not  an  attorney,  scarcely  an  individual,  we  had  almost  said,  in  the 
legal  profession,  remained  unmoved.  It  w'as  felt  that  a  great 
man  had  fallen  !  No  one  could  have  ever  attended  before  the 
Lord  Chancellor  for  an  hour  without  having  his  interest  attracted 
by  Sir  Samuel  Uomilly, — by  his  easy  dignity  of  manner, — the 
snow-like  flow  of  his  continuous  elocution, — the  lucid  porspicuitv 
of  his  statements, — and  the  respect  so  palpably  aw'arded  him  both 
from  the  bench,  and  by  the  bar.  As  to  the  latter,  he  had  no 
compeer  amongst  equity  advocates.  He  was  like  an  eagle 
amongst  all  other  birds,  in  the  comparison.  They  seemed  some¬ 
times  almost  to  crouch  before  him,  as  though  fearful  of  the  light¬ 
ning  in  his  eyes,  and  the  thunder  on  his  w’ings,  with  which  when¬ 
ever  he  chose  to  soar,  he  could  bear  dowui  an  unfortunate  oppo¬ 
nent.  The  citse  of  Purcell  versus  NIc  Namara  wdll  never  be 
forgotten,  so  long  as  an  English  audience,  or  English  lawyers, 
shall  appreciate  forensic  oratory,  or  an  overwhelming  denuncia¬ 
tion  of  wickedness.  The  large  arena  of  the  Hall  w’as  crowded  on 
that  occasion.  The  speeches  of  Sir  Samuel  Uomilly,  then  de¬ 
livered,  were  some  of  the  very  best  he  ever  made.  Their  cha¬ 
racteristics  w’ere  argumentation  and  power  impregnated  with 
passion  ;  although  it  is  to  be  remarked,  that  as  to  the  question  for 
the  commitment,  he  seemed  to  have  altered  his  opinion  a  little, 
when  a  tew*  years  afterw’ards,  he  spoke  in  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons,  on  Sir  Lrancis  Uurdett  being  sent  to  the  Tow’er.  On 
both  tliese  occasions,  he  nevertheless  performed  the  part  of  a 
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conscientious  friend  to  innocence,  and  as  conscientious  a  foe  to 
faction,  oppression,  or  hypocrisy.  The  chancery  courts  will 
never  see  his  like  again, — the  same  combination,  we  mean,  of 
calmness,  wisdom,  simplicity,  grandeur,  clo(juence,  and  disinter¬ 
estedness.  His  political  views  were  philosophical,  constitutional, 
and  patriotic.  Over  his  untimely  funeral  it  may  he  said,  that 
nations  lamented ;  for  although  he  lived  to  see  little  result  from 
his  legislative  and  benevolent  efforts,  he  had  the  honor  of  turning 
the  current  of  the  public  mind,  and  setting  it  in  the  right  direc¬ 
tion  with  regard  to  our  Penal  Code ;  so  that  humanly  speaking, 
what  has  been  accomplished  by  others  since,  would  never  have 
been  done,  or  at  least  not  for  years  to  come,  had  not  he  labored 
first,  that  other  men,  his  juniors  and  successors,  might  enter  into 
his  labors.  Nor  was  he  dissatisfied  with  thus  having  to  watch 
and  wait;  for  there  was  no  envy  in  his  disposition,  lie  loved  all 
men,  and  was  beloved  in  return.  He  sought  the  welfare  of  all ; 
and  here  lay  the  intrinsic  magnanimity  of  his  character ;  with 
regard,  it  is  of  course  only  to  be  understood,  to  the  present 
world  !  We  admit,  indeed,  and  have  done  so  throughout  with  the 
sincerest  sorrow,  that  the  light  of  Eternity  must  be  excluded 
from  the  consideration:  and  for  this  very  reason  we  look  upon  the 
subject  of  these  pages,  more  especially  i\s  to  his  final  catastrophe, 
with  the  melancholy  reflection  of  the  Roman  Historian,  Paucio- 
ribus  lacrimis  cowjx)situs  es,  et  riovissimd  in  luce  dcsidcravere 
aliquid  oculi  tui ! 


Art.  II  The  Truth  of  Revelation  Demonstrated^  hif  an  Appeal  to 
Existing  Monument Sy  Sculptures^  (terns,  Coins,  and  Medals,  Ry 
John  Murray,  F.S.A.,  F.L.S.,  F.(J.S.  8vo.  pp.  xxvii.,  330. 
London  :  1340. 

IV/fll.  MURRAY  has  favored  the  public  wiih  a  new  edition, 
much  enlarged  and  improved,  of  a  work  which  he  published 
some  time  ago,  and  which,  on  account  of  its  detail  of  numerous 
facts,  illustrative  of  the  meaning  and  corroborative  of  the  evidence 
of  holy  Scripture,  excited  considerable  interest. 

The  author  is  a  gentleman  of  extensive  attainments  in  viirious 
departments  of  knowledge,  and  a  collector  of  such  materials  as 
bear  upon  imporUnit  subjects  from  every  department  of  science 
and  history  which  falls  under  his  notice.  We  are  always  disposed 
emphatically  to  welcome  the  produce  of  labors,  devoted  U>  the 
sacred  cause  of  religion,  from  those  w’hose  lives  are  spent  in  the 
pursuits  of  science  and  general  literature.  The  taste  of  our 
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author  is  clearly  for  the  accumulalion  of  facts,  whether  events 
recorded,  or  phenomena  of  science,  and  whatever  occurs  to  his 
ol>ser\’atioii,  tliat  may,  even  remotely  serve  to  illustrate  the  Hihle, 
is  peculiarly  interesting  to  his  piety.  The  fruits  he  has  f;athere<l 
from  various  fields  of  research,  are  valuable  ji^enerally,  and 
specially  fitted  to  meet  the  rerpiirements  of  a  lar^e  class  of  minds. 

There  are  multitudes,  like  the  author  himself,  wlio  are  im¬ 
pressed  more  powerfully  by  unexpected  coincidences  than  by 
jreneral  reasoning,  while,  to  iniiKls  however  constituted,  such 
coincidences,  if  numerous,  must  appear  entitled  to  reflective 
attention.  They  are  not  to  be  dismissed  as  without  siornificancy 
berause  they  do  not  embody  what  may  be  a  more  favorite  me¬ 
dium  of  proof.  To  be  insensible,  for  instance,  to  the  argumenta¬ 
tive  power  of  the  inimitable  Horae  Paulinae,  would  be  impossible 
except  to  a  most  feeble  and  ill-constructed  mind. 

As  Mr.  Murray’s  work  has  been  lonji^  out  of  print,  and  often 
inquired  for,  the  public  are  indebted  to  him  for  this  supply,  and 
especially  for  the  very  improved  form  in  which  it  is  presented. 

It  may  not  be  undesirable  to  assist  the  judi^ment  of  our  readers 
by  a  slight  sketch  of  the  chapters,  which  will  enable  them  to  form 
some  idea  of  the  extent  and  variety  of  the  subjects  treated,  and  of 
the  materials  collected. 

After  jfeneral  remarks  on  atheism,  ably  directed  and  enforced, 
we  have  the  evidence  for  the  truth  of  Scripture,  supplied  by  what 
the  author  desijijnates  living  monuments ;  by  monuments  still 
existinjy  in  topo«rraphical  features;  and  by  judicial  customs. 
These  include  the  first  three  chapters.  In  the  fourth,  we  have 
the  necessity  of  a  divine  revelation  discussed ;  the  condition  of 
man  without  it,  as  exemplified  in  the  pat>;an  world ;  and  the 
grounds  on  which  we  must  infer  a  derivation  from  it,  of  all  that  is 
valuable  in  other  systems.  W’e  are  next  conducted  through  a 
series  of  the  principal  consecutive  events  recorded  in  the  sjicred 
writings,  which  the  author  illustrates  separately  in  the  eleven 
following  chapters,  by  evidence  derived  from  sources  very  diver¬ 
sified,  and  by  inquiries  into  the  nature  and  claims  of  those  theo¬ 
ries  which  seem  to  impugn  their  credibility. 

Ill  this  part  of  the  work  we  have  considerations  on  the  sjicred 
history  of  creation,  so  far  tis  it  may  be  elucidated  by  the  present 
state  of  science,  including,  also,  remarks  on  the  geological  hypo¬ 
thesis  of  the  age  of  the  globe,  and  on  the  Egyptian  and  the  Indian 
chronologies.  Then  follow,  in  succession.  The  Fall  ol  Man, 
illustrated  by  the  mythology  of  Paganism — The  Deluge,  com¬ 
pared  with  Papm  tradition;  geological  evidence  and  natural 
chronometers —  1  he  Dispersion — ^Phe  Tower  of  llabel — T  he  Call 
of  Abraham — The  Birth  of  Closes — The  Exode  and  Pilgrimage 
~  1  he  1  ables  of  Stone — The  Elevation  of  the  Brazen  Serpent — 
1  he  Samaritans — The  Pronunciation  of  the  word  Shiboleth — 
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Siimson — The  Brook  Elah — The  Captivity  of  the  Ten  Tribes 
— 'riie  Invasion  by  Shishak,  kin^  of  Ej^ypt;  and  the  events  re¬ 
corded  in  the  book  of  Daniel.  These  various  subjects  brin^  us  to 
the  close  of  the  twelfth  chapter.  The  thirteenth  commences  the 
transition  to  tiie  New  TesUiment,  by  remarks  on  miracles,  and  on 
the  sacred  code  of  the  .lews ;  by  a  jijeneral  retrospect,  and  a  view 
of  the  circumstances  which  characterized  the  eve  of  Cliristianity. 
'fhe  fourteenth  contains  observations  on  the  advent  of  the  Mes¬ 
siah,  on  the  divinity  of  his  person,  and  on  tlie  history  of  the  cru¬ 
cifixion.  In  the  concludiiiir  one  we  have  illustrations  of  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles,  and  of  the  Destruction  of  Jerusjdem,  by 
Titus  and  Vespasian,  compared  with  New  TesUnnent  |)rophecy ; 
after  which  the  discussion  is  brought  to  a  termination  by  such 
subsidiary  remarks  as  are  naturally  suggested  by  the  whole  case. 

From  this  very  bare  outline  of  Mr.  Murray’s  book,  it  will  not 
be  difficult  to  form  a  judgment  of  the  interest  likely  to  be  excited 
in  its  perusal.  Though  amongst  such  miscellaneous  and  multi¬ 
farious  matters  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  the  author  has  entirely 
avoided  coincidences  with  other  writers,  yet  his  work  must  not  by 
any  means  be  considered  as  a  compilation.  The  thoughts  are 
clearly  his  own,  and  the  selection  of  facts  and  illustrations  the 
fruit  of  his  original  labor,  stimulated  and  directed  by  the  sugges¬ 
tions  of  his  peculiar  taste,  and  collected  not  without  much  industry 
aud  perseverance,  from  a  great  number  of  sources,  'riiough  also 
announced  as  a  new  edition,  the  book  before  us  is  far  from  being 
simply  a  reprint,  for  not  only  has  it  undergone  careful  revision, 
leading  to  the  rejection  of  less  relevant  matter,  but  many  parts 
have  been  re-written,  and  besides,  it  has  been  enriched  by  not  a 
few  valuable  additions. 

The  nature  of  tl:e  proof  exhibited  in  such  works  as  this,  were 
it  but  calmly  reflected  upon,  would  be  found  to  be  very  convinc¬ 
ing.  The  ()ld  Testament  abounds  in  history  ;  in  references  to 
the  habits  of  domestic  life;  in  specific  details;  in  allusions  to 
scenery,  to  peculiar  customs  and  modes  of  thinking;  in  descrip¬ 
tions  of  particular  localities ;  in  stiiternents  which  connect  them¬ 
selves  with  the  geographical  boundaries  of  countries,  and  with  the 
fluctuating  events  which  compose  the  history  of  some  of  the  most 
powerful  empires,  as  well  as  of  many  smaller  but  distinguished 
peoples  and  tribes.  In  short,  its  diversified  compositions  are  so 
interwoven,  in  every  way,  from  merely  transient  reference,  to 
direct  description,  from  the  airy  touches  of  poetical  imagery,  to 
grave  historical  narrative ;  with  the  varied  features  of  countries 
and  the  solid  forms  of  nature ;  with  the  transjictions  of  man,  the 
distinctive  abodes  of  plants  and  animals,  and  the  diverse  produc¬ 
tions  of  soil  and  rock  ;  that  no  book  besides,  considered  as  a  whole, 
was  ever  presented  to  our  attention  which  so  stands  exposed  to 
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(»very  test,  tliat  can  be  imagined  requisite  to  establish  or  confute 
its  pretensions. 

Indeed,  had  we  no  means  of  acquiring  the  knowledge  necessary 
to  elucidate  the  obscurities  in  the  Bible,  arising  from  foreign  and 
antiquated  associations,  or  to  try  its  stitements  by  comparison 
with  subsequently  discovered  facts,  still,  such  is  the  simplicity, 
and  such  the  unsparing  honesty  which  characterize  its  histories, 
that,  certJiinly  by  no  just  pretence,  should  we  be  at  liberty  to 
dispute  its  claims  to  authenticity ;  but  with  the  advantages  which 
we  now  possess,  especially  that  of  collating  its  pages  with  the  mate¬ 
rials  collecting  incessantly  around  us,  scarcely  is  it  possible  to  sup¬ 
pose  that  a  sane  man  could  doubt  its  venicity  ;  and,  accordingly, 
l)oth  on  the  continent  and  at  home,  its  general  truth  has,  as 
attention  has  been  turned  to  the  subject,  become  more  and  more 
acknowledged  and  felt  by  professors  of  secular  literature ;  while 
the  objections  which  had  been  accumulated  in  a  more  frivolous 
age,  w'ith  so  much  industry,  recoil  w'ith  derision  upon  their  in¬ 
ventors  and  propagators. 

Had  the  scene  of  those  events  which  occupy  the  narratives  of 
the  Bible  been  laid  in  other  parts  of  the  w’orld,  or  under  a  differ¬ 
ent  grade  of  civilization,  these  advantages  must  have  been  much 
restricted,  but  now',  under  the  peculiar  circumstances  described, 
they  have  their  maximum  of  value.  The  unvarying  sameness 
from  age  to  age  of  character,  of  habits,  and  employments,  w  hich 
distinguish  the  Orientiils,  affords  the  most  striking  facilities  for  the 
supply  and  the  appliaition  of  tests. 

Looking  generally  at  the  matter  of  the  Scriptures,  w'e  may 
distribute  it  into  facts,  susceptible  of  the  corronoration  above 
named ;  wirocles,  which,  exceeding  the  range  of  the  ordinary 
laws  of  nature,  may  seem  not  to  be  susceptible  of  it,  and  doc¬ 
trines,  of  which  the  authority  is  grounded  on  the  miracles.  In 
these  several  departments  of  inquiry  we  find  that  Mr.  Murray 
has  presented  us  with  available  and  important  contributions, 
either  in  addition  to  or  diversified  from,  the  extensive  stores  w  hich 
we  previously  possessed. 

Multifarious  as  are  the  kinds  of  facts  which  might  appear  to 
admit  of  verification,  the  object,  to  a  vast  extent,  has  been  already 
attained,  w'hile  the  means  of  accomplishing  it  still  more  com¬ 
pletely,  are  perpetually  increasing,  and  that  from  the  most  unex¬ 
pected  quarters.  It  w'as  little  to  be  anticipated  that  the  hiero¬ 
glyphics  of  Kgypt,  so  long  sealed  up  in  security  from  the  scrutiny 
of  man,  w'ould  at  length  become  important  witnesses,  or  that  any 
discoveiy  ot  the  deep  recesses  where  for  ages  had  been  entombed 
the  most  renowned  cities,  w'ould  unite  in  the  testimony.  Yet  the 
long  silence  has  been  broken,  and  the  attesUitions  are  clear  and 
conclusive.  It  is,  indeed,  also  true,  that  voices  not  so  cheering 
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Lave  been  beard  from  other  quarters.  One  branch  of  modern, 
science  has  been  adduced  as  uttering  opposinjr  evidence,  but  as 
in  former  times,  from  other  sciences,  the  inferences  deduced  from 
it  have  been  somewhat  liasty.  Allowinj^  the  utmost  si^nificjtncy 
to  the  current  theories  of  geology,  they  are  of  no  avail  ugiunst 
i\\e  facts  themselves  which  are  sUited  in  the  Bible,  though  cer« 
tainly.  if  established,  they  demand  a  reconsideration  of  the  modes 
of  explaining  them,  or  rather  of  explaining  certain  collateral  cir¬ 
cumstances,  which  are  not  material  in  the  general  argument. 

What,  then,  when  reflecting  upon  so  complicated  a  corrobora¬ 
tion,  can  a  sober  judgment  conclude,  but  that,  at  least,  the  writers 
of  the  sevend  documents  in  the  Bible  were  really  acquainted  with 
the  matters  of  which  they  speak,  and  entirely  worthy  of  credit  as 
men  of  veracity ;  that  they  did  not  designedlv  lead  astray,  and 
that  their  statements,  as  historians,  are  unquestionably  authentic? 

This,  without  doubt,  would  have  been  the  only  inference,  had 
it  not  been  for  the  miraculous  and  didactic  portions  of  the  book. 
Here  then  we  have  a  character  of  truth  strongly  impressed,  which 
even  in  the  mind  of  a  sceptic,  not  wholly  devoid  of  reason,  must 
remove  the  sacred  Scriptures  to  a  boundless  distance  from  all 
other  pretendedly  sacred  books.  They  are  plainly  conversant, 
not  with  fables  and  imaginations,  but  with  tangible  realities,  so 
far  at  least  as  the  facts  of  civil  history  are  concerned. 

But,  moreover,  in  proceeding  to  the  miraculous  portions,  we 
find  in  them  too  a  peculiar  character.  'Vo  a  large  extent,  the 
material  of  these  miracles  was  composed  of  like  Uuigible  facts, 
and  capable  of  being  in  like  manner  tested  with  those  of  the 
genenil  history.  The  facts  of  the  Deluge,  the  destruction  of 
Sodom  and  other  cities,  the  deliverance  out  of  Egypt,  the  plagues 
experienced  there,  the  subsequent  journics  of  the  people,  their 
ultimate  expulsion  of  well  known  and  powerful  tribes,  and  their 
settlement  in  Canaan,  are,  considered  as  facts,  just  as  susceptible 
of  corroboration  as  any  other  events.  I'hey  must  all  have  left 
impressions  which,  for  different  periods  in  after  ages,  might  be 
recognized,  either  in  physical  results,  or  in  various  metlioils  of 
describing  and  recording  them.  Now  this  kind  of  proof  many  ol 
them  have  certainly  received,  a  proof  which  is  exUint  at  this  very 
time;  existing  in  monuments  sufficiently  intelligible  to  those  who 
are  ready  candidly  to  interpret  them.  The  facts  also  of  the 
Jew’ish  worship,  their  majestic  temple,  their  professing  the  belief 
of  one  Ciod  only,  their  occasional  lapses  into  idolatry,  and  their 
consequent  captivities,  are  of  a  nature  which  will  not  allow  us  to 
suppose  that  they  could  have  obuiined  currency  amongst  the 
people  themselves,  and  been  recorded  in  their  public  history,  had 
they  not  been  real ;  nor,  if  otherwise,  could  their  falsehootl  have 
failed  to  be  exposed  from  other  quarters.  The  facts  then  having 
an  undoubted  claim  upon  belief,  the  question  is  reduced  to  that 
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of  the  assumed  supernatunil  agency  by  which  they  are  stilted  to 
have  been  effected.  Those  who  dispute  this  supernatunil  agency 
oujrht  not  certainly  to  rest  satisfied  without  some  plausible  hypo¬ 
thesis  to  account  for  them.  Many  of  them,  however,  are  of  a 
kind  which  cannot  admit  of  any  solution  other  than  the  one 
assigned,  being  in  several  respects  entirely  unparalleled.  Hut 
have  we  no  direct  proof  of  the  iictual  interposition  of  su|)ernatural 
agency  in  connexion  with  the  Bible,  even  from  its  own  internal 
evidence  ?  Does  it  not  actually  contain  wdiat  could  not  possibly 
be  the  work  of  man  w’ithout  direct  instruction  from  God  ?  Is 
there  any  other  principle  conceivable  on  which  we  may  account 
for  the  knowledge  displayed  in  the  sacred  volume  ?  This  know¬ 
ledge  embraces  two  departments.  The  knowledge  of  what  then 
existed,  but  could  not  possibly  at  that  time  come  within  the  limits 
of  human  cognizance,  and  the  knowledge  of  what  would  there¬ 
after  cerUiinly  exist,  but  which  had  no  being  at  the  time  but  in 
the  foreknowledge  and  purpose  of  the  Most  High. 

'rhe  Scriptures  were  clearly  not  intended  to  teach  science,  for 
liad  that  been  their  design,  considered  as  a  revelation,  their  in¬ 
structions  must  have  been  more  direct  and  obvious.  Hut  this  is 
not  a  reiuson  why  there  might  not,  incidentally,  and  in  subser¬ 
viency  to  their  pro}>er  end,  be  introduced  into  them  not  a  few 
things  even  in  relation  to  science,  which  imply  a  knowledge  only 
afterwards  to  become  intelligible,  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  to 
the  real  iiHjuirers  a  growing  proof  of  their  origin.  Now  of  tins 
sort  of  knowledge  there  are  in  truth  many  and  striking  indica¬ 
tions,  of  which  several  interesting  specimens  are  contained  in  the 
work  before  us. 

Hut  even  if  this  were  not  admitted  by  an  inquirer  to  be  other¬ 
wise  than  doubtful,  it  seems  beyond  the  range  of  possibility 
that,  if  ingenuous,  he  could  doubt,  after  examination,  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  a  clear  knowledge  of  the  future  contained  in  the  sacred 
volume.  It  is  to  this  knowledge  that  the  divine  Being  himself 
is  rejiresented  as  appealing  for  the  proof  that  he  indeed  had 
spoken,  and  in  fact  it  is  decisive  of  the  question.  If  we  look  at 
the  number  of  predictions,  and  their  minute  exactitude  of  detail, 
which  have  already  been  undoubtedly  fulfilled,  we  really  have 
but  one  inference.  The  events  themselves  have  left  their  impress 
clear  and  unquestionable  down  to  the  present  age.  There  are 
the  predictiotis,  and  there  are  the  events  accomplished  which  they 
described,  and  surely  some  theory  must  bo  adopted  to  account  for 
the  unparalleled  circumstance.  On  a  subject  so  full  of  interest 
and  importance,  no  prudent  man  can  be  content  merely  to  remain 
in  ignonince.  It  is  true  that  in  various  subjects,  there  may  be 
difficulties  innumerable  on  an  attempted  solution  of  which  we  may 
deem  it  superfluous  to  spend  time  and  thought.  Hut  then  thev 
are  such  as  do  not  materially  implicate  our  welfare.  No  such 
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reason  can  be  here  assigned.  He  that  can  with  unconcern  reject 
immortal  hopes,  and  incur  immeasurahle  risk,  must  act  irra¬ 
tionally.  The  question,  whether  the  glorious  Creator  has  really 
condescended  to  instruct  his  creature  man,  a  fact  which  has  heeli 
affirmed  and  believed  by  millions,  and  of  whicli  they  profess  to 
otfor  proof,  must  demand  consideration.  Here  is  a  case,  then,  to 
which  the  mind  of  every  one  who  would  not  he  guilty  of  extreme 
folly,  must  bend  his  attention.  Tlie  following  things  he  finds  to 
he  unquestionable,  that  the  sacred  volume  professes  to  foretell 
minutely  and  unambiguously  events  which  should  befal  various 
empires,  kingdoms,  systems;  and  that  such  events  have  certainly 
taken  place.  It  is  for  him,  then,  on  any  other  supposition  than 
that  the  Bible  contains  a  revelation  from  God,  to  account  for  the 
prodigy.  He  must  show  that  the  events  are  such  its  might  pos¬ 
sibly  have  been  foreseen  by  human  sjigacity  ;  or  that  the  pre¬ 
tended  predictions  were  forgeries — that,  at  least,  there  are  proba¬ 
ble  grounds  to  believe  them  to  be  so — introduced  in  an  age  late 
enough  to  allow  of  mere  history  being  substituted  under  tlie  form 
and  pretence  of  pro[)hecy.  Now  which  of  these  positions,  con¬ 
sidering  the  various  facts  before  him,  will  any  one  seriously 
uttem|)t  to  establish  ?  Doubtless  either  of  them  may  generally 
and  vaguely  be  iissumed  or  even  asserted,  but  it  is  certain  that  no 
one  ever  has  had  the  temerity,  and  not  less  so,  that  no  siine  man 
ever  will,  to  set  about  a  formal  establishment  of  either  of  them. 
It  would  utterly  baffle  the  most  ingenious  intellect  to  devise  how 
to  conduct  the  effort,  however  fully  disposed  to  accomplish  the 
object. 

\\’e  may,  in  the  abstract,  have  the  strongest  repugnance  to 
admit  a  miracle ;  we  may  be  convinced  that  thousands  have  been 
fraudulently  pretended,  or  vainly  imagined,  and  yet  extensively 
believed  ;  but  after  all,  if  we  look  at  the  facts  in  this  case,  and 
think  upon  them,  it  is  beyond  our  power  to  maintain  our  scepti¬ 
cism.  Whatever  our  relucUmce,  we  feel  the  conviction.  Miracle 
of  some  form,  either  on  the  mind  of  man,  or  in  bringing  about 
the  events,  or  in  both,  must  inevitably  be  seen  to  have  inter¬ 
vened. 

But  why  should  we  so  struggle  to  mainUdn  our  doubt  t  Why 
should  it  be  thought  incredible  that  the  divine  Being  should  give 
positive  proof  of  his  existence  and  control  over  the  world  which 
lie  has  made  ?  We  unequivocally  know  that  the  Almighty  has 
interjiosed  within  a  few  thousand  years,  that  is,  according  to  our 
modern  chronology,  but  as  yesterday.  We  know  that  an  order 
of  nature  was  established  before  man  himself  existed,  and  we 
know  that  man  could  not  come  into  being  merely  as  a  new  result 
springing  out  of  the  working  of  that  pre-existent  order.  \Vc 
know  also  that  man  is  a  kind  of  creature,  who  for  his  well  being 
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requires  that  species  of  knowledge  which  it  is  the  professed  ob¬ 
ject  of  the  Scriptures  to  impart,  and  wliich  in  truth  we  find  tliem 
actually  to  communicate,  wliile  we  are  not  less  sure,  looking  at 
his  history  in  all  past  ages,  that  he  could  never  have  discovered 
it,  and  least  of  all,  that  the  people  with  whom  it  originated  were 
in  a  condition  to  do  it. 

Here,  then,  we  have  another  prodigy,  a  prodigy  of  which  the 
evidence  is  not  rested  upon  testimony  merely,  out  of  which  we 
are  ourselves  the  direct  witnesses.  Can  w'e  possibly  doubt  it  ? 
Shall  we  attempt  to  account  for  it?  Shall  w’e  hesitate  to  ac¬ 
knowledge  what  secret  conviction  must  suggest,  viz.,  that  the 
Most  High  has  indeed  spoken  to  man  ?  It  is  scarcely  possible 
to  read  such  works  as  the  one  before  us  w  ithout  reflections  such 
as  these  forcing  themselves  upon  our  attention ^ 

On  the  wliole,  the  work  is  excellent;  but  we  are  con¬ 
strained  to  add,  that  there  are  parts  of  it  which  w'e  shouhl 
strongly  have  wished  to  be  omitted,  not  because  the  author  has 
not  a  perfect  right  to  maintiiin  and  propagate  his  own  sentiments 
on  such  questions,  but  because,  in  this  particular  argument,  we 
think  them  likely  to  injure  the  main  object,  by  preventing  a  can¬ 
did  attention  to  the  evidence  by  some  of  the  very  persons  for 
whose  benefit  such  works  are  chiefly  designed.  Mr.  Murray 
avows  that  he  does  not  accede  to  the  theories  of  geologists  on  the 
immense  jige  ascribed  to  our  globe.  This  is  a  theory  w  bich  no 
one  can  be  blamed  for  disputing,  but  then  prudence,  as  it  appears 
to  us,  suggests  that  it  should  be  contested  when  and  where  time 
and  space  w  ill  admit  of  ample  discussion ;  and  that  it  is  especially 
unfortunate  U)  moot  the  controversy  in  the  course  of  such  a  series 
of  accumulative  reasoning  as  the  precise  question  discussed  in 
this  volume  required.  It  is  true,  his  inferences,  so  far  as  they 
relate  to  this  argument,  are  independent  of  the  theory  even 
should  it  be  considered  established,  but  we  cannot  calculate  ii}>on 
simple  justice  from  those  who  have  indulged  in  doubt  upon  the 
truth  of  revelation.  If  they  think  they  find  a  failing  point,  or  one 
not  well  defended,  they  give  themselves  no  further  trouble.  Of 
course  we  shall  engage  in  no  discussion  here,  nor  would  we 
have  adverted  to  the  subject,  but  to  enter  our  protest  against  any 
opinion  on  this  part  of  the  w’ork  being  draw^n  into  an  inference 
anecting  the  general  argument.  No  part  of  the  reasoning  de¬ 
pends  upon  this  particular  theory,  but  upon  those  facts  of  the 
science  which  are  generally  admitted.  The  whole  of  the  discus¬ 
sion  on  the  age  of  the  globe,  anterior  to  the  creation  of  man, 
reters,  in  our  opinion,  to  those  questions  before  described,  namely 
siich  as  bear,  not  upon  the  truth  ot  scriptural  sUitements,  but  upon 
the  hasty  judgments  formed  concerning  them  by  fallible  men. 
They,  in  their  commentaries,  have  imagined  much  more  than  they 
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saw,  and  made  the  Mosaic  narrative  accountable  for  tlieir  own 
indiscreet  confidence  in  deterininiiii^  what  is  left  entirely  unde¬ 
cided. 

Besides  the  letter  press,  there  are,  in  this  interesting  volume, 
three  plates,  and  a  great  number  of  wood-cuts,  extremely  well 
executed,  illustrative  of  the  subjects  introduced.  We  strongly 
recommend  Mr.  Murray’s  praiseworthy  labors  to  public  attention, 
and  we  thank  him  for  presenting  to  us  in  so  convenient  and 
accessible  a  form  so  great  a  variety  of  curious  and  valuable  facts, 
collected  from  so  many  sources,  and  brought  to  bear  unitedly 
with  so  much  force  upon  the  most  important  of  inquiries. 


Art.  III.  Manual  of  Political  Ethics,  By  Francis  Lieiikii.  Burt  I. 
Loiuloii :  W.  Smith.  (Republi>hed  from  the  Amerifan 

edition.) 

T^lIK  eyes  of  many  seem  to  be  opening  to  the  belief,  that  the 
^  imporUint  subject  of  Fthics  cannot  be  neglected  without 
great  social  injury.  That  it  has  been  greatly  neglected  and 
undervalued  amongst  us  appears  to  be  a  broad  fact ;  and  a  fact 
not  ditficult  to  account  for.  Indeed  the  elder  divines  from  the 
time  of  the  Reformation,  and  the  learned  l^uriUins  of  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century,  were  well  trained  in  the  whole  theory  of  social 
morals,  and  even  too  prone  to  ostentiition  of  skill  in  the  branch 
called  C'asuistry.  If  they  are  now  less  valuable  to  us,  it  is  per¬ 
haps  chiefly  because  the  science  of  politics  was  then  less  advanced, 
and  the  connexion  of  civil  government  with  religious  opinion  was 
wholly  misunderstood.  But  in  the  long  and  melancholy  reaction 
which  follow’ed  the  restoration  of  monarchy,  so  miserably  did 
mere  ethical  discussions  displace  spiritual  instruction  in  the  pul¬ 
pits  of  the  Establishment,  that  religious  minds  appear  to  have 
sickened  altogether  of  moral  philoso|)hy.  The  new  spiritual 
impulse  received  from  \V  esley  and  VVhitfield  on  one  side,  from 
Uomaine,  .lohn  Newton,  and  the  evangelical  clergy  tlieir  contem- 
jioraries,  on  another,  was  singularly  dissociated  from  all  ethical 
inquiry.  This  race  of  preachers  had  to  address  men  wdio  pro¬ 
fessed  unhesitatingly  to  believe  the  Scriptures,  yet  lived  as  though 
they  believed  them  not.  Dispensing  therefore  with  all  needless 
argument  and  investigation,  they  ajipealed  outright  ‘  to  the  w’ord 
‘and  to  the  testimony;*  and  believing  the  written  word  to  be 
exclusively  the  sword  of  the  Spirit,  by  this  they  won  all  their 
battles.  Vet  it  did  not  escape  notice  even  at  an  early  period, 
that  it  was  a  leading  misUike  of  these  new  evangelicals  to  omit  all 
practical  detail  of  Christian  duty,  as  though  the  renewed  soul 
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would  of  course  see  its  way  in  such  matters  of  itself ;  and  would 
love  to  perform  all  righteousness  without  special  exhortation  and 
instruction  ;  and  this  t^ave  a  plausible  pretence  to  the  vulgar  and 
prejudiced  outcry  against  faith  without  works.  However,  unless 
we  mistake,  that  which  is  vaguely  called  ‘  the  relii^ious  world  *  in 
England,  both  within  and  without  the  Establishment,  partakes  to 
this  day  in  the  defects  incident  to  Whitfield  and  Komaine. 
Especially,  they  have  become  so  accustomed  to  appeal  U)  the 
Scriptures  alone  for  decidinjij  every  (juestion  of  morals,  and  (in  a 
reverential  zeal  for  its  authority)  so  to  extinj^uish  as  unworthy  of 
discussion  every  moral  argument  seeminjj^ly  at  variance  with  its 
decisions ;  as  to  have  persuaded  themselves  unawares  that  it  is  the 
onhj  source  of  knowled»j;e  on  these  sidijects.  The  effect  of  the 
doctrine  is  painfully  seen  upon  the  rude  and  ne<r|ected  masses  of 
our  po|)ulation,  who  have  unlearned  reverence  for  the  Ibble. 
'I'hese  unhappy  men  have  taken  many  of  our  divines  at  their 
word  ;  and  suppose  it  a  clear  case,  admitted  by  all  Christians, 
that  our  morality  has  no  rule  ascertainable  to  the  human  intellect, 
but  is  a  positive  creation  of  Christianity.  \\  hen  they  deny  that 
man  is  an  ethical  beinj^,  they  appear  merely  to  say  of  him  uni¬ 
versally*  that  which  in  substance  they  have  heard  from  the  jmlpit 
concerninji^  uurejrenerate  man.  If  it  indeed  be  true,  that  without 
the  Hihle  we  are  utterly  in  the  dark  as  to  the  primary  distinctions 
of  rij^ht  and  WToni^,  it  seems  quite  hojicless  to  assij^n.a  satisfac¬ 
tory  rea.s4)n  w  hy  wc  should  bow'  before  that  book  in  preference  to 
other  books  of  like  pretensions. 

4'he  best  instructed  Christians  of  every  class  or  sect  will 
assureclly  think  it  superfluous  to  apologize  for  ethical  investii;a- 
tions;  but  we  have  had  some  experience,  that  all,  except  the  best 
instructed,  are  resolved  so  to  limit  such  investigations  as  to  make 
them  nugatory  in  the  present  aspect ;  namely,  by  demanding; 
that  they  shall  be  based  upon  the  Scripture,  and  shall  take  its 
authority  for  ^j^ranted.  Against  this  unreasonable  claim  Mr. 
1-icber  puts  in  his  protest.  Under  a  well-meant  desire  to  honor 
our  holy  faith,  it  exposes  it  to  just  suspicion,  and  forbids  any  from 
vindicating  it.  When  Jesus  was  accused  of  impiety,  would 
zealous  believers  have  done  well  to  depreciite  his  trial,  on  the 
ground  that  he  himself  w’iis  the  sole  measure  and  sUindartl  of 
piety  I  It  Paul  or  John  are  assailed  as  bad  moralists,  can  we 
defend  them  by  quoting  U*xts  from  their  ow’ii  writings  ?  And, 
not  to  take  a  mere  defensive  ground,  we  maintain  that  every 
sound  minded  Christian  ‘  loves  them  in  truth, the  truth's  sake 
^  which  tl We lleth  in  them'  We  have  chosen  Christianity 
it  is  true  and  ^ood ;  and  it  must  lower  our  faith  into  an  irrational 
impulsi%  to  alle^;e  that  we  have  no  criterion  w’hatever  of  truth  and 
giHuluess  except  that  which  the  religion  itself  furnishes. 

1  he  events  of  the  present  day  have  put  into  a  yet  more  striking 
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tlie  absolute  need  of  instruction  in  political  ethics.  If  it  be 
certain  that  Christ  and  his  apostles  do  not  discuss  (picstions  of 
moral  philosophy  in  a  scientitic  manner,  it  is  far  more  obvious 
and  clear  that  they  liardly  handle  political  ethics  at  all.  Their 
general  precepts  were  enough  for  the  wants  of  that  day ;  and  the 
sublime  foundations  which  they  have  laid  for  a  deeper  knowledge 
of  man’s  nature,  have  really  revolutionized  human  thought  upon 
questions  which  they  did  not  touch.  If  we  in  this  century  uu- 
derstiiud  both  morals  and  politics  better  than  Aristotle  or  Cicero, 
it  is  not  because  we  can  quote  definite  texts  of  the  New  'resta- 
ment  as  the  axioms  of  our  science,  but  it  is  (in  very  great  mea¬ 
sure)  because  we  have  drunk  of  that  spirit  which  teaches  that  one 
God  over  all  is  rich  toward  all  nations ;  that  all  men  are  brethren 
and  are  equal  in  his  eyes;  that  each  unit  of  mankind,  who  has 
to  look  to  immortal  life  beyond  the  grave,  is  intrinsically  of  more 
value  than  any  political  organization,  which  has  its  hounds  in  this 
world.  Still  it  remains  for  us  to  work  out  the  legitimate  conclu¬ 
sions  from  these  mighty  facts,  riiere  is  a  science,  cognizable  by 
the  human  intellect,  which  shall  mark  out  human  duties  and  re¬ 
sponsibilities,  in  the  state  as  well  as  in  the  family ;  and  while  it 
is  neglected  so  to  cultivate  this  as  that  it  may  carry  conviction  to 
thoughtful  minds,  we  must  not  wonder  at  the  boldness  of  tone 
assumed  by  Cluirtism  and  Socialism,  or  at  the  effrontery  with 
which  political  profligacy  is  defended  when  it  serves  a  jiarty. 

Mr.  Lieber  is  of  Cierman  birth  and  education,  but  naturalized 
in  the  United  Stiites;  and  the  combination  of  mental  peculiarities 
hence  resulting  is  certainly  interesting,  perhaps  very  favorable  to 
the  atUiinment  of  truth.  Ilis  hook  shows  an  accomplished  man, 
accpiainted  alike  with  chissical  anti(juity,  (ierman  philosophy,  and 
mcKiern  English  politics ;  and  highly  capable  of  bringing  into  a 
single  focus  for  the  illustration  of  his  subject,  the  resources  of 
very  multifarious  reading.  His  tendency  to  use  etymological 
investigation  as  an  instrument  in  the  search  after  absolute  truth, 
might  excite  jealousy  in  an  Englishman,  were  it  not  confined  to 
foot  notes,  w  hich  show' its  subordinate  place.  The  necessity  which 
he  feels  of  inventing  a  new'  term  to  express  one*  of  his  ideas  will 
be  easily  forgiven,  when  w’e  have  tried  to  substitute  a  better  cuie. 
^^^iting  a  language  W'hich  is  not  his  ow’ii,  w'c  cannot  be  surprised 
that  his  sentences  are  occasionally  obscure  and  lengthy,  betraying 
a  (ierman  author ;  yet  his  idiom  is  excellent,  and  on  the  whole  he 
may  justly  have  the  credit  of  remarkable  success,  considering  the 
difficulty  of  a  semi-metaphysical  subject.  Even  in  complicated 
passiges,  the  clearness  with  which  he  knows  his  own  meaning 
effectually  saves  the  reader  from  doubting  what  he  meant  to  siiy. 


*  The  wortl  jural  occurs  rather  frequently. 
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And  as  a  very  sufficient  set-off  aj^iinst  the  disjulvanUi^e  of  foreltrn 
authorship,  we  have  a  full  and  rich  treatise,  embracing  topics 
rarely  discussed  in  our  lanj^iuige,  yet  of  high  theoretical  interest 
and  practical  value. 

\N  hether  Mr.  Lieber  has  succeeded  in  giving  his  work  the 
scientific  form  at  which  he  aims,  we  cannot  decide.  He  probably 
has  some  clue  in  his  own  mind,  leading  him  to  adopt  the  present 
arrangement  of  liis  matter ;  but  to  us  it  a}>j)ears  to  be  thrown 
together  in  encyclop<edia  fiishion ;  so  that  we  never  know  what 
next  to  expect.  It  is,  however,  (piite  possible  that  this  may  be 
more  pleasing  to  many  readers  than  a  rigidly  systematic  or¬ 
der. 

If  there  be  any  one  principle  pervading  the  whole  book,  which 
has  eminently  shaped  the  rest  of  Mr.  Lieber’s  sentiments,  it  is 
this;  that  we  learn  the  true  nature  of  each  thing  by  studying  it 
in  its  most  hiijhhf  developed  form.  'Ihis  j)rinciple  is  at  least  as 
old  as  Aristotle ;  yet  was  singularly  overlooked  by  most  of  the 
philosophers  of  the  last  century.  Two  seeds  or  two  eggs  may 
appear  to  be  of  one  species,  but  the  full  grown  plants  or  animals 
manifest  diversities  and  peculiarities  that  could  never  have  been 
suspected.  The  head  of  an  infant  and  of  a  young  ourang  ontang 
might  be  misUiken  for  one  another ;  but  is  impossible  to  confound 
the  skull  of  a  man  with  that  of  the  adult  ajK'.  Considerations  so 
obvious  might  have  siived  men  of  genius,  like  Uousseau,  from 
imagining  that  the  nature  of  man  is  best  exhibited  in  the  savage 
state;  and  might  have  superseded  the  necessity  of  a  counter¬ 
paradox,  invented  by  more  nuHlern  authors,  that  ‘  Art  is  natural 
‘  to  man.’ 

In  the  ap|)lication  of  this  principle  it  becomes  strikingly  evi¬ 
dent  that  ethic*s  and  politics  are  in  their  very  essence  propressire 
sciences;  and  this  simple  remark  answers  a  thousand  objections 
which  have  been  started  against  the  uniformity  of  the  human 
conscience.  As  society  advances  and  becomes  more  complex, 
new  relations  are  developed,  and  new'  duties  arise  ;  while  a  new 
view  is  often  tiiken  of  the  old  duty.  The  family  exists  before  the 
sUite ;  ;is  we  may  see  in  (ireenland,  where  no  state  exists  at  all ; 
but  w'ith  denser  population  the  state  ineviUibly  arises,  and  is  not 
at  all  the  s;iine  thing  as  a  family  on  a  large  scale,  but  is  a  new^ 
creation.  It  is  absurd  to  siiy  that  the  family  is  from  nature,  the 
state  from  art  and  by  compact.  As  just  would  it  be  to  maintain 
that  finger-nails  are  from  nature,  but  hair,  teeth,  and  beard  are 
not  iiatund.  1  he  latter  come  as  surely,  and  as  regularly,  as  the 
former,  if  due  time  and  materials  be  aftorded.  As  then  the 
progress  of  society  forms  families  into  tribes,  and  tribes  into 
nations,  so  do  national  rights  and  duties  arise.  In  a  yet  later 
periiHl,  men  are  made  conscious  of  i/i/miational  relations  and 
rights;  and  at  length,  W’hen  the  w’hole  human  race  has  been  cm- 
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braced  in  one  fellowsliip,  they  acknowledo^e  the  claims  of  man  on 
man.  When  a  new  element  was  intiised  into  social  existence  by 
the  preachinji^  of  faith  in  Christ,  and  a  new  idea  was  developed, — 
that  of  ‘  the  church  ’  of  Christ, — a  new  commandment  went  alonjr 
with  it,  ‘  that  ye  love  one  another.'  Thus,  that  at  successive 
stiij^es,  under  ditferent  circumstances,  the  human  intellect  should 
see  duty  in  different  liifhts  and  proportions,  was  only  to  be  ex¬ 
pected.  'riie  propositions  of  Euclid  are  not  acknowledged  among 
siivages,  nor  were  the  eyes  of  the  Clreeks  open  to  the  Newtonian 
philosophy  ;  yet  we  hold  these  to  be  esUd^lished  truth,  because 
we  are  sjitisfied  that  sound  and  uid)iassed  intellects,  duly  cultivated 
and  informed,  will  iissuredly  be  brought  to  a  conviction  of  them. 
As  regards  moral  truth  also,  tliere  is  a  certain  ‘  limiting  state  * 
(to  use  the  phraseology  of  mathematicians),  to  which  the  miiuls 
of  men  in  all  nations  have  ever  more  and  more  approximated,  in 
proportion  as  they  have  had  experience  of  the  com|)licated  rela¬ 
tions  of  society,  and  have  enjoyed  free  intellectual  culture:  and 
whatever  striking  exceptions  are  urged,  may  be  accounted  for  by 
some  disturbing  l)ias,  the  existence  of  w  hicfi  can  in  each  case  be 
proved.  'Fliis  ‘  limiting  stiite '  of  moral  opinion  w  hen  it  can  be 
ascertained,  may  most  justly  be  appealed  to  as  conUiining  the 
general  verdict  of  the  human  race  concerning  duty. 

Not  only  are  the  conceptions  of  various  relationships  formed 
gradually  in  man,  but  these  conce|)tions  are  slow  in  assuming 
distinctness,  and  generally  proceed  from  a  gross  and  riidiinental 
condition.  The  primitive  idea  of  parenUd  authority  is  this,  that 
a  father  is  ow  ner  of  his  child,  just  as  he  m;iy  be  of  the  blade 
W’hich  he  has  forged,  or  the  bread  which  he  has  reaped  and  baked. 
Much  time  is  requisite  (unless  instruction  from  without  inter¬ 
poses)  before  this  notion  is  duly  softened  and  limited,  and  the 
independent  rights  of  the  child  are  recognised.  Long  after  his 
title  to  life  and  physical  well  being  are  estalilished,  he  is  kept  a 
slave  to  the  parental  religion ;  and  to  abandon  the  *  Clod  ot  his 
‘  fatliers  ’  is  stigmatised  as  liigh  impiety. 

Tlie  same  thing  holds  concerning  the  State.  Do  we  ask  its 
origin  I  ask  then  how  each  of  ns  behaves  on  seeing  tw’o  children 
figliting  in  the  streets,  or  a  bigger  boy  maltre.'iting  a  smaller. 

interfere  by  force,  and  part  the  combatants,  or  siive  the 
oppressed  and  helpless.  So  deeply  is  it  W'ritten  on  our  hearts; 

‘  i'o  him  that  knoweth  to  do  good,  and  doeth  it  not,  to  him  it  is 
‘sin.*  'I'o  (piote  from  Mr.  Lieber  : 


*  Absolute  necessity  gives  in  all  cases  sovereign  power  ;  namely,  tliat 
primitive  ]>ower  winch  supersedes  all  other,  as  it  is  its  source.  J  be 
crew  of  a  vessel  are  in  a  state  of  mutiny  :  the  captain  has  Ikhmi  killed. 
An  energetic  man  among  the  passengers  unites  the  latter  and  part  of 
the  crew  with  himself :  he  seizes  the  mutinous  saih»rs ;  there  is  no 
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j)ossil)ility  of  subduinj'  or  preventinj;  tlieni  in  any  other  way  fn»m 
piratical  acts.  He  tries  them  witli  the  assistance  of  his  fellow  pas¬ 
sengers,  and  hanjjs  them.  He  is  right :  and  provided  he  can  prove 
everything  ns  stated  alawe,  he  will  he  justified  by  any  court,  which 
decides  according  to  strict  justice  and  this  alone.’ — p.  232. 

Suite  power  is,  at  its  source,  nothin^/  but  the  rule  of  the 
stronger ;  as  is  abundantly  evident  in  every  case  ot  coinpiest. 
Hut  no  jnoral  relationship  exists  between  the  ruler  and  the  sub¬ 
jects,  until  tlie  force,  whicli  makes  the  first  element  of  rule,  is 
employed  for  the  purpose  of  protection  ;  for  crushing  evildoers, 
and  upholding  the  rights  of  the  weak.  So  is  man  constituted, 
tliat  self  interest  impels  eveii  bad  rulers  to  the  part  of  police 
magistrates.  Some  one  to  protect;  none  can  protect  but 

he  who  is  physically  strongest :  thus  the  rule  of  the  sword  changes 
into  that  of  the  sceptre ;  and  at  once  a  new  relation  has  arisen,  a 
new  duty  of  honor  and  submission  is  acknowledged.  W  hen  only 
a  leader  of  freebooters,  David  the  son  ot  .lesse  felt  his  full  claim 
to  tribute  from  Nabal,  whose  flocks  he  guarded  from  harm  ;  nor 
does  any  caravan  grudge  to  pay  a  moderate  tax  to  an  Arab  chief, 
if  be  eflectually  guarantees  them  from  other  molestation  while 
passing  a  dangerous  district.  However,  simple  and  uniform  as  is 
the  origin  of  the  state,  a  thousand  questions  concerning  it  remain 
undefined  or  unmooted  for  ages.  Not  to  speak  of  the  particular 
form  which  the  polity  may  assume,  its  religious  aspect  is  one 
which  develops  itself  very  remarkably.  As  far  as  the  light  of 
history  avails,  we  seem  justified  in  saying  that  a  home  sprung 
state  authority  rests  originally  upon  the  received  national  religion, 
to  which  it  dares  not  ofl’er  violence ;  so  that  the  earliest  military 
rule  has  been  to  a  great  extent  controlled  by  a  national  priest¬ 
hood.  W  hen  by  foreign  conquest,  or  by  the  natural  growth  of 
the  constitution  from  within,  a  monarchical  or  aristocratical  power 
has  been  consolidated,  it  generally  absorbs  the  priestly  power  into 
itself.  At  this  stage,  it  is  treated  as  a  sort  of  high  treason  to 
dissent  from  the  religion  of  the  ruling  power,  who  by  a  strained 
analogy  is  nut  forth  as  father  of  the  people,  and  in  this  character 
is  siqiposed  to  have  a  rij^ht  and  duty  to  dictate  to  them  their 
religious  belief  and  worslnp.  At  a  later  stage,  seldom  reached, 
though  much  aime<l  at,  it  is  perceived  that  the  duties  of  govern¬ 
ment  cannot  be  such  as  to  trespass  on  individual  freedom  of  con¬ 
science. 

Now  it  must  not  be  sjiid,  that  there  is  no  certainty  in  political 
ethics,  becjiuse  the  religious  functions  of  government  are  looked 
on  so  ditferently  at  ditferent  times.  It  is  not  more  strange,  ti»at 
in  a  crude  and  half  developed  system,  men’s  notions  of  the  sphere 
of  the  state  should  make  it  encroach  on  the  conscience  ot  the 
individual ;  than,  that  in  an  incipient  state  of  science,  metaphysics 
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should  encroach  on  astronomy,  and  geometry  on  moniis.  Let  us 
here  add,  that  Jis,  in  the  ‘  dark  aj^es,*  society  in  Kurope  was  re¬ 
constituted  from  its  first  elements,  we  can  discern  in  the  Ku- 
ropean  nations  a  projrress  not  dissimilar  to  that  which  marks  the 
most  celebrated  nations  of  the  ancient  world,  'i'he  general  re¬ 
sult  testifies  the  tendency  of  the  human  mind,  /rr.v/,  to  establish 
the  conception  of  a  stiite  or  trovernment,  as  an  oriranizathm  ex- 
istiii*^  for  the  jj^md  of  the  community,  and  essentially  independent 
of  tlie  immediate  liolders  of  power;  and,  sccondli/,  to  disentanijjle 
its  functions  from  all  extraneous  objects,  and  emancipate  religion 
from  its  control.  Yet  no  profession  of  faith  except  Christianity 
could  ever  effect  the  latter,  because  all  others,  depending  for  their 
existence  on  legislativ'e  support,  would  die  in  the  process. 

'riiat,  therefore,  which  the  school  of  Coleridge  uphold,  we 
believe  finds  no  support  in  fact.  'I'hey  are  apt  to  appeal  to  his¬ 
tory,  as  teachino;  tliat  it  is  the  duty  of  j^overnment  to  instruct  the 
peo|)le  ill  reliji^ion.  We  think  it  can  be  far  more  powerfully 
arjj^ued  that  it  is  the  duty  of  government  to  persecute.  Hut,  we 
allege,  history  shows  a  tendency  of  the  human  mind,  in  jiropor- 
tioii  as  society  is  developed  and  morals  are  cultivated  and  under¬ 
stood,  to  confine  the  cares  of  the  state  to  purely  secular  objects. 

Idle  superior  force  is  the  essential,  and  the  only  essential,  attri¬ 
bute  of  the  ruler,  and  while  we  have  not  the  slightest  guarantee 
that  it  will  be  accompanied  with  superior  religious  knowledge ; 
while,  moreover,  different  creeds  are  u)>held  in  the  courts  and 
Ciibinets  of  different  sovereigns,  it  appears  to  us  an  infatuation 
hard  to  reason  iigainst,  when  any  allege  that  it  is  a  ‘  primary  ^  and 
‘  essential  *  duty  of  a  government  to  inculcate  religious  dogmas. 
The  utmost  which  we  can  admit  is,  that  there  are  ciises  in  which 
it  is  not  unlawful. 

But  we  must  keep  more  close  to  Mr.  Lieber.  The  rather 
miscellaneous  juxtaposition  of  his  subjects  makes  it  difficult  to 
give  to  our  remarks  any  form  and  completeness.  On  the  whole, 
we  may  do  best  by  selecting  some  of  the  most  im))ort<int  topics 
handled  by  him,  and  after  stating  his  views,  append  such  obser¬ 
vations  as  suggest  themselves. 

Before  proceeding  to  political  subjects,  he  lays  a  foundation  by 
setting  forth  at  much  length  the  ethical  nature  which  con¬ 

stitutes  him  a  responsible  heitaj :  in  illustrating  which  he  explains 
wherein  the  freedom  of  the  will  consists,  and  contrasts  the  human 
with  the  brute  mind.  By  this  highly  interesting  discussion,  Mr. 
Lieber  fills  a  gap  in  Lnglish  literature ;  at  least  we  know’  no 
book  U'hich  so  well  expounds,  what  is  conscience  ;  which  points 
out  the  fallacies  which  Locke  and  I’aley  admitted  while  opposing 
C(pial  errors ;  and  which  show’s  the  insufficiency  of  the  vulgar 
objections.  'Lhe  criticiil  distinction  between  man  and  brute,  he 
holds  to  consist  in  this :  ‘  Man  reflects  u[)on  his  reflection ;  thinks 
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‘  upon  his  thoughts ;  makes  the  mind  itself  the  subject  of  its 
‘  inquiry.  ^I'he  animal  can  do  no  such  thing.  If  it  could,  it 

*  u*ttu/(i  sjmtk,*  In  corroboration,  he  refers  to  William  Hum¬ 
boldt’s  judgment,  that  the  iuUntion  to  represent  by  a  sound 
sometbing  that  we  are  conscious  is  in  our  mind,  is  that  which 
constitutes  8i>eech.  "^Ihat  animals  think,  can  undeniably  be 
pn»ved ;  but  because  they  have  no  reflecting  powers,  they  cannot 
exercise  self  government,  and  are  the  creatures  either  of  habit  or 
of  sense. 

In  refuting  Locke,  who  argued  that  conscience  does  not  exist 
by  nature,  because  moral  rules  are  not  innate  ;  he  remarks  that 
it  is  the  common  confusion  of  the  undeveloped  with  the  unnatural. 

*  'riiousjmds  of  the  acutest  instincts  are  yet  not  active  in  the 
‘  young  animal.’  ‘  Is  the  sense  for  harmony  not  inborn,  because 
‘  savages  know  nothing  of  the  concord  of  sounds  ^  Are  eighths, 
‘fifths,  and  thirds,  inventions?  Is  sight  not  inborn,  because  the 
‘  puppy  is  born  blind  ?’  Further,  there  is  a  contusion  of  con¬ 
science  with  moral  rules.  Rules  are  the  eflect  of  reasoning,  and 
are  no  more  innate  than  is  a  treatise  on  geometry;  but  conscience, 
like  hearing  or  sight,  is  a  faculty,  and  may  justly  be  called  innate, 
because  it  is  naturally  developed  in  all  men  with  time  and  oppor¬ 
tunity. 

On  responsibility  he  remarks: 

‘lie  alone  that  tci7/s,  acts;  and  he  that  acts  is  rosponsihle.  If  a 
man  lets  loosi*  a  tiger  upon  a  multitude,  knowing  the  nature  of  the 
tiger,  he  is  the  murderer  t»f  all  whom  the  tiger  may  kill.  For  the 
tiger  is  iMUind,  following  simply  its  sensualism,  but  the  man  is  free. 
’I'rite  as  these  remarks  may  aj)pear,  if  thus  clearly  and  se])arately 
stated,  they  have  been  by  no  means  always  acknowledged,  either  in 
religion  or  law.* — p.  4lh 

‘  All  ethic  attributes  of  man  are  inalienable.  He  cannot,  even 
were  he  desirous  of  doing  so,  deprive  himself  of  his  moral  character. 
I)t»  what  he  may,  or  let  others  attemj)t  what  they  choose,  man  diH*s  not 
and  cannot  become  a  non-moral  or  un-ethical  being.  He  cannot  barter 
away  his  reasoning  ]>ower  ;  for  every  moment  that  he  adhered  to  such 
a  compact  he  would  have  to  exercise  his  reason.* — p.  .53. 

'riic  following  passages  are,  we  think,  true  and  valuable. 

*  Knowledge  of  morals  alone,  without  practical  skill  ’  [[that  is,  real 
exercise  in  moral  life,  of  which  he  is  speaking^,  ‘  will  lead  to  moral 
|>eihintry,  an  adherence  to  single  truths  at  the  expense  of  others  :  an 
€*rror  the  more  to  Ik*  shunned,  as  those  who  commit  it,  and  sutler  in 
ctmstMpienct*  of  it,  are  a])t  to  consider  lliemselves  as  martyrs  of  morality 
or  truth.  1  his  is  es|K‘cially  the  case  in  jnilitics.’ — p.  57. 
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even  were  we  not  bound  on  bij^ber  {jroniuls  to  acknowledjje  onr  etbic 
oblipitions,  which  never  leave  us,  even  in  these  international  relations. 
The  few  truly  niajjnaniuums  international  acts  which  history  records, 
have,  I  believe,  failed  in  no  instance  to  produce  the  most  beneticial 
results,  while  the  ajje  of  diplomatic  cheat  and  trickery  broujxht  misery 
over  all  Hurope.  What  bad  Louis  jiained  towards  the  end  of 

his  days,  by  an  unusually  lonj;  ami  active  life  of  ])olilical  fraud,  faith¬ 
lessness,  and  immorality,  which  totally  disregarded  justice  and  the 
sacredness  of  engagements?’ — p.  (iO. 


While  cxprcssinjr  our  high  satisfaction  with  the  general  basis 
assumed  by  Mr.  Lieber,  we  are  unable  to  say  that  be  has  put  the 
difficult  topic  of  human  responsibility  in  so  forcible  a  light  as  to 
command  conviction  from  the  unwilling.  We  would  fain  see  that 
portion  which  is  still  matter  of  doubtful  disputation,  kept  separate, 
and  that  which  is  clear  powerfully  urged :  otherwise  we  are 
walking  on  ground  where  nets  and  traps  are  set. 

Three  main  controversies  have  been  sustained,  connected  with 
the  foundation  of  morals.  First,  is  there  any  uniform  code  of 
morality  attainable  ?  ‘is  virtue  by  nature,  or  by  compact?*  for  so 
the  Greeks  expressed  themselves.  'J'his  controversy  has  (piite 
died  away  among  all  well  informed  philosophers;  and  it  is  uni¬ 
versally  tagreed,  that  virtue  and  vice  have  a  natural  existence, 
deep  rooted  in  man’s  ethical  disposition,  and  in  the  social  state 
for  which  it  fits  him.  In  consetpience,  right  and  wrong  is  the 
same  for  man,  in  all  times  and  places.  Seronflli/,  do  we’ascertain 
rmht  and  wrong  by  an  original  and  peculiar  faculty  ?  (►r  is  that 
winch  we  call  conscience  only  a  modification  or  application  of  the 
common  intellect  and  senses  ?  Mr.  Lieber,  as  most  of  the  Ger¬ 
mans  and  all  the  school  of  Coleridge,  maintains  the  former:  but 
Mill,  and  some  other  very  acute  and  able  men,  adhere  to  the 
latter,  which  is  known  as  Paley’s  opinion.  T  he  controversy  is  of 
great  psychological  interest,  but,  we  aj)prehcn(l,  it  is  far  too  subtle 
to  enter  into  practical  doctrines  ;*  and  it  cannot  be  introduced  as 
a  foundation  of  popular  ethics  without  mischief.  The  practical 
(piestions  are  not,  whether  conscience  he  actpiired  or  innate, 
composite  or  primitive;  but  whether,  and  within  what  limits,  its 
indications  are  trustworthy,  and  how  they  mtiy  be  verified  and 
checked  ;  how  also  the  faculty  itself  may  be  improved.  Thirdly, 
it  is  asked,  is  a  vicious  man  to  be  blamed  or  only  j)itied  ?  is  he 
merely  unfortunate,  or  does  he  deserve  punishment !  ought  he  to 
feel  only  sorrow,  as  having  incurred  a  harm,  or  to  feel  remorse, 


*  Closely  connected  with  this  <|nestion,  and  ecjuallv  iimnaterial  to  fH>|»ular 
discussion,  is  the  inquiry,  ‘  What  is  the  enaeuve  of  virtue?’  what  is  that,  in 
every  virtuous  deed  or  thought,  on  account  of  which  it  is  called  virtuous  ? 
tor  practice,  we  want  a  criterion  of  virtue,  not  a  definition. 
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its  knowing  that  he  is  jjfuilty  ?  These  questions  touch  on  the 
resjwnsibility  of  man ;  a  subject  not  essentially  connected  with 
the  two  former  controversies.  A  man  mi^ht  believe  that  there 
is  a  real  law  of  ri^fht  inherent  in  human  nature;  nav,  and  that 
conscience  is  an  orij^inal  faculty  of  that  nature ;  yet  he  ini^ht 
contend  that  a  vicious  person  is  to  be  pitied,  but  not  blamed. 
This  was  the  opinion  of  Socrates,*  if  we  c<ui  trust  the  reports  of 
his  disciples.  It  has  so  amiable  an  appearance,  that  we  are  most 
loath  to  impute  j^eneral  iniquity  to  all  who  profess  it.  Nay, 
there  is  undeniably  a  mciisure  of  truth  in  it.  As  there  are  intel¬ 
lects  eiisy  to  be  pronounced  insane,  so  likewise  there  are  morbid 
suites  of  the  affections  and  conscience,  in  which  it  is  impossible  to 
censure  the  vicious  man  as  a  moral  a^ent.  T  he  records  of  in- 
siinity  fully  justify  this  statement.  Now,  short  of  insiinity,  there 
are  other  sUites,  in  which  vice  bears  so  unnatural  an  aspect,  while 
the  moral  principle  is  evidently  so  feeble,  that  we  find  far  more 
scope  for  pity  and  siidness  than  for  rebuke.  And  to  speak  j^ener- 
ally,  it  is  so  hard  for  any  one  to  rise  above  his  own  a«i;e  and 
nation,  that  we  hardly  blame  Cranmer  for  persecution,  or  King 
David  for  polygamy.  I  p  to  a  certain  point,  then,  it  seems,  we 
must  needs  concede  that  ‘  Man  is  the  creature  of  circumstances.* 
Ilut  it  is  a  cpiestion  of  great  practical  urgency,  how  are  we  to 
meet  those  who,  resting  on  the  foundation  here  afforded,  proceed 
to  deny  that  blame  is  ever  in  place,  and  conseipiently,  assert  that 
remorse  is  always  absurd  ?  and  such,  we  believe,  is  the  turning 
point  of  tlie  argument  with  the  Owenites. 

W  e  cannot  think  that  this  is  to  be  dealt  with  as  a  matter  ot 
refined  metaphysic*s.  Hut  let  it  be  asked.  Do  they  hold  the  pro¬ 
priety  of  punishment  ?  If  they  allow'  it,  though  oidy  on  the  same 
groiiml  which  justifies  the  punishment  of  brute  animals,  viz. 
exfM'rience  of  its  ejficart/y  then,  we  apprehend,  they  concede 
nearly  all  that  the  popular  mind  embraces  in  the  notion  ot  re¬ 
sponsibility.  It  is  sjiid  by  some:  ‘  1  beat  my  dog,  or  my  horse, 
‘  be  cause  i  know'  they  will  hereby  be  made  more  obedient ;  but 
‘  i  think  it  cruel  to  beat  a  cat,  because  it  is  useless.  And  just  so, 
‘  I  would  have  a  boy  whipt  for  stealing,  or  a  man  put  to  hard 
‘  lalmr  lor  an  assiudt ;  because  such  punishments  tend  to  lessen 
‘crime,  not  because  the  criminal  is  really  blameable.’  One  who 
reasons  thus  evidently  admits  the  tight  of  the  Supreme  Heing  to 
punish  crime  in  the  world  to  come,  if  He,  in  his  inscrutidile  wis¬ 
dom,  see  that  it  will  procluce  beneficial  effects;  and  surely  tre  are 


Aristotle,  Xic.  Kth.  vii.il,  says:  ‘Socrates  contemled  tliat  tlierc  is  no 
suck  lliiin;  at  all  as  incominence  ;  for  that  no  one  deviated  from  nijlit  know- 
in^ly,  Init  l»y  mistake.  lienee  lie  maintained  tliat  ‘  virtue  was  onlv  anotlier 
name  for  knottiHge  Nic.  Kth.  vi.  Id,  and  elsewhere. 
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not  anxious  to  maintain  that  he  will  inflict  misery  with  no  farther 
end  than  the  infliction  itself.  While  we  are  sure,  that  a  power  of 
feeling  remorse  is  essential  to  virtue,  we  do  not  see  that  any 
tiling  is  to  he  gained  in  anjument  with  unreflned  minds,  by  in¬ 
sisting  on  the  distinction  between  sorrow  and  remorse.  We 
would  rather  try  to  make  them  feel  remorse  for  their  sins,  than 
seek  to  extort  a  confession  that  it  outj^ht  to  be  remorse  and  not 
mere  sorrow :  while  we  have  no  fear  that  they  will  leave  off* 
entirely  to  ‘  blame  ’  their  neighbors.  If,  however,  any  one  ^o  to 
the  lenj^th  of  condemning  all  punishment,  we  know  not  how  to 
deal  with  him,*  unless  his  social  position  jrives  us  a  practical 
refutation.  It  is  a  weakness  of  the  understandini^  itself;  a  fa¬ 
naticism  unassailable  to  argument. 

Mr.  Lieber  discusses,  with  his  usual  fulness  of  illustration,  tlie 
important  doctrine  of  the  oriji^in  of  property,  interestingly  exhi¬ 
biting  how  truly  primitive  to  the  human  mind  is  the  desire  of 
possessing  something  external  to  ourselves,  even  when  it  has  no 
ulterior  use.  Hence,  observes  he,  avarice  is  so  dangerous  a  vice, 
because  of  its  being  so  intensely  natural;  nevertheless,  the  desire 
of  appropriation  is  in  itself  not  only  not  sinful,  but  subservient 
to  the  highest  purposes.  ‘  Private  property  is  the  most  powerful 
‘  agent  in  the  promotion  of  civilization  ;  an  agent  which  has  this 
‘  striking  peculiarity,  that  while  it  originates  with  man's  indi- 
‘  ridualitg^  it  is  at  the  same  time  the  sttresf  and  Jirmest  Ixmd  of 
‘  society.' 

He  justly  points  out  an  error  which  has  misled  distinguished 
writers, — tliat  of  confusing  things  ‘  unappro))riated  *  with  ‘  com- 
‘iiion  *  property  ;  whence  they  were  led  to  theorize  about  a  time 
when  property  ‘  was  first  divided.’  'I'his  is  mere  fiction ;  for 
private  property  and  human  nature  are  coeval.  Whatever  man 
finds  in  this  world  unapj>ropriated,  he  makes  his  own  by  use  or 
by  labor.  'There  is  no  natural  limit  to  the  tnnount  of  accumula¬ 
tion.  It  is  as  lawful  to  catch  fish  enough  fi)r  a  whole  winter,  as 
fisli  enough  for  a  day  ;  lawful  to  ])rovide  for  our  children’s  educa¬ 
tion  and  |)ermanent  comfort,  as  much  as  for  their  nionientary  phy¬ 
sical  wants. 

Kxcellent  and  interesting  as  is  this  whole  argument,  we  regret 
that  he  does  not  ade(piately  develop  the  limitation  which  nature 
and  right  point  out,  to  the  appropriating  of  that  which  presents 
itselt  to  us.  'The  limitation  is,  that  tre  shall  not  deprive  others, 
1'hus,  whatever  material  is  found  in  unlimited  (piantity,  may  he 
appropriated  lavishly.  All  may  draw  water  freely  from  a  full 
river,  which  we  know  cannot  be  exhausted :  but  a  «iravan  at  a 


*  This  is  Aristotle’s  refut.'ition  of  tlmt  class  in  his  clay  :  ‘  They  themselves 
chastise  their  slaves  and  their  children/  says  he 
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well  in  the  desert,  would  speedily  resent  the  injury  committed,  if 
nil  individual  drew  exiravajj^«mlly  when  the  spring  was  low. 
W  here  j^ime  is  in  greater  abundance  than  is  wanted,  all  are 
natiiraily  at  liberty  to  kill  and  eat:  but  not  so  where  the  whole 
stock  would  soon  be  destroyed.  Neither  is  an  individual  allowed 
to  monopolise  what  is  rare,  to  the  injury  of  a  community.  In  a 
vast  continent  men  may  enclose  and  till  at  pleasure  great  tracts  of 
land  :  but  on  a  small  island,  no  one  would  be  allowed  to  take  so 
much  as  to  exclude  others.  If  an  ancient  city,  driven,  like 
l*hocte«i,  from  its  old  abode,  had  occupied  an  island  too  small  for 
each  to  have  his  spot  of  land ;  unless  they  decided  by  lot  w  ho 
should  become  a  possessor,  the  land  would  need  to  be  retained 
and  administered  ny  the  State.  In  particular  emergencies  private 
rights,  before  respected,  are  jnstly  disregarded.  If  sul[)hur  for 
making  gunpowder  were  to  be  had  but  from  one  mine,  in  time  of 
war  the  State  would  be  justified  in  claiming  that  mine  for  the 
public  (indemnifying  the  individual  as  it  best  could),  although 
previously  they  had  as  it  were  w  inked  at  the  appropriation,  w  hile 
no  harm  was  felt  from  it. 

I  he  importance  of  these  topics  in  political  ethics,  w  ill  be  more 
seen,  the  more  the  subject  is  generally  studied.  Mr.  Lieber 
suites  universally  (what,  w'e  think,  is  true  yenerally),  that  the 
Suite  does  not  make  rights,  it  only  acknowledges  them.  Many 
are  gradually  discerned  in  the  progress  of  society ;  as,  tluit  of 
copyright.  Wdien  a  dim  conception  is  first  gained,  laws  arc 
passed  to  define  and  enforce  it,  w  hich  laws  are  generally  experi- 
menUd  enactments,  it  not  being  yet  clear  how'  far  the  right  of  the 
indivi<lual  may  go  without  being  checked  by  a  right  of  the 
public ;  and  tfiis  is  ascerUiined  only  in  course  of  time.  Many 
supposed  rights  of  individuals  are  at  length  proved  to  be  incon¬ 
sistent  with  rights  of  the  public  ;  and  in  this  case  they  ought  to 
be,  and  often  are,  annihilated.  Vet  equity  enforces,  that  if  the 
Suite  have  encouraged  the  individuals  in  esteeming  such  things 
to  be  their  absolute  right,  and  to  incur  expenses  on  account  of  it, 
a  reasonable  indemnity  should  be  paid  to  them.  This  doctrine  has 
been  long  since  applied  to  laml^  whenever  a  new’  road  is  needed; 
but  not  so  freely  or  philosophically  as  it  will  be.  Lawyers 
would  perhaps  teach  us,  that  the  soil  is  ‘  property,’  Jis  truly  as 
w’tnd  and  timber;  but  W’e  cannot  believe  this.  When  a  few*  siiv- 
ages  roamed  over  England,  and  when  there  w’as  more  gooil  land 
to  be  had  than  people  to  covet  it,  this  might  be  true,  temjiorarily. 
Hut  tl  le  surface  of  the  earth  being  very  limited  in  quantity,  the 
State  must  secure  that  the  occupiers  do  not  use  their  (supposed) 
rights  to  the  injury  of  the  community.  If  a  landlord  were  to 
dedicate  an  estate  to  Plato  and  Proserpine,  forbidding  men  to 
dwell  on  it,  or  crops  to  be  raised  from  it,  no  one  would  question 
he  propriety  of  the  legislature  interfering.  We  have  all  a  right 
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to  dwell  on  the  soil;  which  rij^ht  cannot  he  lost  hy  the  negligence 
of  our  ancestors  to  foresee  that  Kngland  would  ever  he  so  popu¬ 
lous,  or  hy  the  passing  ot  laws  in  a  haronial  parliament  to  confer 
on  such  harons  an  absolute  power  over  the  land.  Hence  the  true 
‘  property '  ot  the  soil  is  indefeasihly  in  tlie  community  at  large, 
and  landlords  are  (as  has  been  well  expressed)  trustees  to  the 
community.  The  labor  which  has  been  spent  on  the  soil  has  con¬ 
ferred  on  it  an  enormously  increased  value,  and  this  is  a  private 
property  which  must  be  defended  by  the  State  as  jealously  as 
though  it  were  moveable.  Nevertheless,  if  it  were  better  under¬ 
stood  what  limits  restrict  absolute  appropriation,  Irish  landlords 
might  not  have  felt  their  consciences  so  easy  some  years  back,  in 
ejecting  families  from  their  estates  who  could  find  no  refuge  but 
the  high  road. 

Once  more,  we  desire  to  limit  Mr.  Lieber’s  assertion,  that  the 
State  nei'cr  makes  rights:  we  thiidv  that  some  rights  are  strictly 
the  creation  of  the  State,  especially  those  of  corporations,  and  the 
authority  of  wills.  'I'hat  a  man  may  give  away  |>roperty  at  his 
death,  as  much  as  during  his  life,  is  assuredly  of  nature,  not  of 
enactment.  A  natural  will  is  of  the  simplest  kind,  being  a  trans¬ 
fer  of  absolute  possession  from  one  man  to  another.  But  no 
occupier  of  the  soil  has  a  natural  riglit  to  dictate  what  shall  be 
done  with  his  estate  for  centuries  after  his  death  ;  such  a  right  is 
essentially  the  creation  of  law,  and  may  be  modified  or  destroyed 
by  law’.  It  might  be  very  unwise,  but  it  would  not  be  unjust,  to 
annihilate  all  clauses  in  all  wills,  past  and  future,  by  which  pro¬ 
perty  was  tied  up,  and  to  enact  that  the  persons  to  whom  it  was 
given  should  possess  it  as  absolutely  as  the  giver.  'I'his  is  the 
real  and  unanswerable  defence  of  the  transfer  of  endowments 
received  by  bequest,  to  a  purpose  not  intended  by  the  becpieather. 
Those  who  hesitate  to  approv^e  this,  may  ask  themselves  whether 
endowments,  if  such  existed,  for  maintaining  the  worship  of  Tlior 
and  Odin,  ought  to  be  now  upheld  by  us.  In  fact,  the  case  is 
clear  as  to  the  right  of  tlie  legislature  to  violate  in  all  such  matters 
the  wills  of  the  dead :  whetlier  it  be  expedient  or  c<piital)le  to 
the  livitif/,  must  depend  on  the  extremity  of  the  case,  and  on  the 
circumstances  of  society.  But  of  all  fictitious  scrupulosity,  the 
most  ludicrous  is,  to  justify  the  withholding  from  Koman  Catholics 
their  old  ecclesicistical  and  collegiate  emlowments,  and  to  con¬ 
demn,  as  a  violation  of  private  rights,  the  opening  the  same  to 
Dissenters. 

We  do  not  tlnnk  Mr.  Lieber  would  hesitiite  to  assent  to  our 
principle,  or  to  its  application  ;  for  he  constantly  is  on  the  verge 
of  the  same  sentiment.  Thus  he  strongly  insists  on  each  man’s 
inherent  ‘  right  to  live,*  which  occasionally  mcMlifies,  and  seems 
to  overturn,  private  property.  There  are  thefts  whicli  we  must 
justify  in  extreme  necessity  ;  as,  when  life  is  to  be  saved  for  one 
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man,  at  the  expense  of  a  boat  to  another  :  but  this  is  generally  on 
the  prt‘suinption,  tliat  the  owner  would  ^ive  his  consent,  if  ho 
were  present ;  otherwise,  sucli  acts  are  easier  to  excuse  than  to 
defend.  Hut  where  they  are  justifiable  bv  a  rigid  moralist,  we 
believe  it  is  because  an  absolute  ap|)ropriation  was,  in  the  par- 
tic\dar  case,  a  usurpation  made  unawares. 

Oil  the  destiny  of  woman,  and  the  essential  nature  of  marriage, 
his  remarks  arc  alike  just  and  called  for  in  reference  to  rising 
opinions.  Many  eminent  moralists  have  unaw^ires  degraded 
marriage,  by  representing  as  its  first  and  essential  aim,  the  raising 
up  of  progeny.  In  this  sense,  marriage  might  be  ascribed  to 
brute  animals ;  but  the  essence  of  it  really  consists  in  the  union 
of  man  and  woman  for  mutual  consolation,  love,  and  interest. 
The  rights  and  duties  of  the  parties  are  of  course  ill  apprehended 
in  a  society  which  is  dimsighted  concerning  all  rights ;  but  with 
increased  moral  cultivation  a  wife’s  claims  are  better  understood, 
and  both  polygjimy  and  divorce  become  less  reputable.  Witness 
tliecaseof  the  Jews,  who  uidearnt  polygamy  without  constraint  of 
law  or  religion.  I'he  prohibition  of  divorce  (which  we  have 
ha|>pily  received  from  Christ’s  authority)  is  a  sentiment  to  which 
the  unaided  intellect  of  man  but  slowly  arrives,  though  it  surely* 
points  that  way.  I'hat  which  makes  the  relations  of  parent  and 
child,  of  brothers  and  sisters,  so  endearing  and  so  valuable, 
consists  in  this,  that  they  are  indissoluble ;  or  if  the  tie  may  he 
broken  at  all,  it  is  only  by  the  gravest  causes,  without  which  the 
general  voice  would  pronounce  the  proceeding  unnatural  and 
shocking.  So  also  marriage  can  become  a  blessed  bond,  better 
and  nearer  than  that  of  father  or  mother,  only  when  it  is  at  least 
as  binding,  and  as  j>ermanent.  Those  who  state  the  case,  as 
chiedv  turning  on  tlie  necessities  of  children,  occu|)y  only  one 
branch  of  the  argument,  and  not,  we  think,  the  critical  one  ;  for 
the  reasons  agiiinst  divorce  are  aderpiate  and  decisive,  whether 
children  liave  been  born  or  not. 

\\  e  regjird  it  as  an  excellent  feature  in  ^Ir.  Lieher  (cha¬ 
racteristic,  we  would  fain  hope,  of  the  present  age),  that  he  so 
decisively  resists  every  attempt  to  found  reality  on  fiction.  'I'he 
fictions  of  law  in  which  English  lawyers  indulge,  find  no  mercy 
at  his  hands.  ‘I'he  law  supposes;'  is,  he  observes,  their  perpetual 
metluKi  of  cutting  a  knot ;  and  that,  when  the  ‘  supposition  ’  is 
manifestly  false,  and  when  no  proof,  except  the  imagination  of 
expounders,  can  be  adduced  that  the  law-makers  ever  entertained 
such  a  supposition.  Equally  does  lie  resist  as  unphilosophical 


•  The  reader  may  have  pleasure  in  consulting  tlie  reflections  of  Oihhon 
I  this  subject :  chap.  xliv.  ‘  Liberty  and  abuse  of  divorce  ’  among  the 
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and  unmeaning  the  figures  of  speech  by  which  the  law  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  feel  wrath  or  mercy,  &c.  As  he  justly  remarks,  it  took 
iiges  to  disentanj^le  the  notion  of  justice  from  that  of  veiujeancc; 
insomuch  that  in  the  most  ancient  lan^ua^es  known,  Hebrew, 
Latin,  and  Greek,  the  two  idcjis  are  habitually  confounded  under 
one  word.  The  more  humane  and  tender  morality  which  Chris¬ 
tian  principles  have  superinduced,  leads  modern  civilization  dis¬ 
tinctly  to  perceive  that  resentment  has  nothing  at  all  to  do  with 
justice  and  with  punishment :  yet  the  keeping  up  of  these  meta¬ 
phorical  expressions  by  which  the  law  is  turned  into  a  person 
under  the  influence  of  passion,  strongly  tends  to  overcloud  the 
truth. 

Another  injurious  metaphor  is  that  by  which  a  king  or  a 
government  is  compared  to  a  father.  »Such  phraseology  may  be 
used,  if  we  remember  that  it  is  only  an  arbitrary  similitude ;  but 
there  is  continual  danger  of  forgetting  this.  This  had  been 
clearly  pointed  out  by  Aristotle.*  Mr.  Lieber  well  declares: 

‘  That  which  renders  the  family  so  admirahle,  so  holy,  is  love  ;  and 
a  ctmtiiiued  forgetfulness  t)f  a  separate  individual  interest.  The  fun¬ 
damental  idea  of  the  state,  on  the  other  hand,  is  Justice  ;  the  right 
which  exists  hetweeii  man  and  man.  ...  It  demands  of  no  memher 
an  obligation  on  his  side  alone,  hut  knows  of  mutual  (d)ligations  only. 

.  .  .  The  monarch  is  frequently  represented  as  the  father  of  his  sub¬ 
jects  :  and  this  misrepresentation  ah>ne  has  caused  mankind  to  pass 
through  infinite  sutFering  In  few  instances  has  the  danger  of  analogy 
shown  itself  more  banefully  than  in  this.* — p.  LVi. 

Yet  what  can  seem  plainer,  than  that  a  monarch  cannot  have 
towards  all  his  subjects  the  tender  love  which  a  parent  has  to 
every  child,  nor  the  same  superiority  in  wisdom  and  knowledge 
which  the  father  has  over  the  child  ?  Love,  wisdom,  and  past 
benefits,  are  the  grounds  on  which  a  father  claims  obedience;  on 
none  of  which  things  the  sovereign  can  ground  his  authority. 

Mr.  Lieber’s  views  of  hamarchy  (or  joint-rule),  are  such  as,  we 
presume,  all  enlightened  politicians  now  admit,  although  the  title 
‘mixed  government*  is  more  familiar  to  us  than  the  Greek  word 
which  he  has  adopted.  In  recent  days,  it  has  often  been  remarked 
that  l)e  Lolme  and  others  adopted  an  inconvenient  metaphor 
when  they  represented  the  English  constitution  as  merely  a 
balance  of  powers,  which  would  seem  to  imply  entire  inaction  ; 
while  it  really  acts  by  joint  forces,  and  has  therefore  cotnjmtniisefoT 
its  main  phemomenon.  The  matter  may  be  shortly  set  forth.  Each 
power  in  a  state  must  have  strength  enough  to  defend  its  own  exist- 


*  Polit.  i.  1.  *  Those  are  mistaken  wlio  think  that  a  family  and  a  state 

differ  only  in  size,  so  that  a  great  family  is  a  little  state,*  &c. 
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encca^iinst  the  attacks  of  other  powers;  else  one  will  swallow  up 
the  rest,  and  make  itself  despotic.  Hut  if  each  is  stronjr  enough  to 
defend  itself,  it  is  stronjij  enou«;h  to  modify  the  acts  of  the  others, 
and  such  a  government  must  needs  ^o  on  by  compromise.  It  is  un¬ 
reasonable  to  expect  from  a  mixed  constitution  the  decisive  vij^or- 
ous  measures  which  characterize  a  despotic  authority :  they  are 
only  to  be  had  at  crises  of  suffering  or  danger.  A  siiurle  power 
is  tyrannical,  thouj^h  it  be  the  ‘people,*  so  called,  that  exercises 
it;  for  there  is  always  a  minority  to  be  oppressed  by  a  majority  ; 
and,  as  Mr.  Lieber  well  puts  it,  the  essence  of  liberty  consists  in 
a  man  finding  protection  ‘  when  he  does  not  agree  with  those 
‘  that  have  the  power.  One  of  the  truest  signs  and  siifest  expo- 
‘  nents  of  substantial  liberty,  therefore,  is  the  unwavering  pro- 
‘  tection  which  the  individual  [or  the  minority]  opposed  to  power 
‘  enjoys.*  A  foreigner  may  learn  the  reality  of  Hritish  liberty, 
by  listening  to  the  unpunished  speeches  of  ultra  Tory  partisans 
as  well  as  of  many  a  Chartist  agitator.  An  Knglishinan  feels 
how  little  freedom  there  may  be  in  a  republic,  when  he  ventures 
to  oppose  popular  opinion  on  the  matter  of  negro  slavery. 

I'lie  ancient  Romans  understood  the  value  of  joint-rule,  or 
mixed  constitutions,  perhaps  as  well  as  we  ;  but  the  Greeks  were 
both  practically  and  theoretically  defective  on  this  vital  point. 
Mr.  I  .ieber  does  the  Romans  justice,  where,  it  appears  to  us, 
M.(  iuizot*  has  undervalued  them.  Rome,  as  a  municipality,  was 
cumicntW  ha macratic ;  as  a  coiupiering  nation  she  became  tyran¬ 
nical.  We  must  add,  that  Mr.  L.  devotes  his  eighth,  ninth,  and 
thirteenth  chapters  almost  entirely  to  the  history  of  opinion  on 
political  ethics;  and  the  mass  of  information  which  he  lays  before 
the  reader  is  very  considerable.  Not  knowing  how  else  to  exhibit 
ow  barely  our  (piotatious  testify  to  the  fidness  with  which  he 
treats  each  subject,  we  conclude  by  extracting,  tus  a  s}>ecimen,  the 
contents  of  his  fifth  chapter. 

'CIIAPTKH  V. 

*  liegitiiiiate  objects  of  the  State.  Danger  of  intermeddling  legis¬ 
lation  :  instanciN.  Primordial  rights  and  claims.  Physical  life  and 
health.  Law  necessity.  Personal  liberty.  Right  t»f  individuality  : 
no  absolute  obedience  possible.  Right  of  share  in  the  pn)tection  of 
the  State.  Jural  recipnK'ity.  Right  to  be  judged  by  laws,  and  laws 
<udy.  Right  of  c<Mnmunion  or  utterance.  Lii>erty  of  the  ])ress.  Right 
t»f  morality.  Immoral  laws,  m»  laws.  Right  of  honor  :  reputation, 
hamilv.  Religion,  creed,  worship.  Right  of  j>roperty,  ac(piisitn»n, 
exchange.  Right  of  emigratitni.  Inalienable  rights.  State  cann«»t 
take  rcvrnpe :  the  crown  cannot  feel  wrath.  Peditical  absurdity  of 
sjH»aking  king's  anger  or  nation's  revenge  as  political  body.’ 


*  History  of  Europcfui  CiviliziUioii,  Lecture  11. 
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Art.  IV.  1.  Exposition  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans:  with  lle^ 
marks  on  the  Commentaries  of  Dr.  Mackniqht,  Professor  Tholucky 
and  Professor  Moses  Stuart.  Ily  Hobkiit  IIaldank,  Ks(i.  3  vols. 
London.  jy3(). 

2.  Lectures  on  the  Epistle  of  Paul  the  Apostle  to  the  Romans.  Ily 
1'iioMAs  CiiALMKRs,  D.D.,  LL.l).,  ProfessoF  of  ThtMdoiry  in  the 
University  of  Kdinburgh,  and  Correspond  in  j;  Member  of  the  Royal 
Institute  of  France.  Vols.  1.  and  II.  [[containing  chap.  i. — viii.] 
(flasgow.  1837,  18.38. 

^IIE  Epistle  to  the  Romans  is  not,  as  many  of  our  readers  are 
probably  aware,  an  object  of  recent  interest  to  either  of  the 
authors  above  named.  Mr.  Haldane’s  labors  on  the  epistle  may  be 
said  to  have  commenced  at  least  as  early  as  the  year  181(5,  when  a 
little  band  of  students  belonging  to  the  Theological  Academy  at 
Geneva,  were  accustomed  to  meet  in  his  apartments  there, 
three  times  a  week,  to  be  instructed  in  the  doctrines  of  the 
Christian  religion.  From  that  time  to  tlie  present,  it  has  evi¬ 
dently  been  his  constant  study.  How  long  it  may  be  since  Dr. 
Chalmers  first  made  the  epistle  the  subject  of  his  pulpit  ministra¬ 
tions  we  are  not  aware,  but  the  advertisement  to  his  first  volume 
speaks  of  the  publication  of  these  lectures  as  the  ‘  record  of  the 
‘  Sabbath  preparations  of  many  years  back.' 

The  works  now  under  review  are  very  different  in  their  design, 
as  may  he  partly  gathered  from  their  titles.  That  of  Mr.  Haldane 
is  a  doctrinal  and  polemical  exposition,  purposely  prepared  for  the 
press  ;  that  of  Dr.  Chalmers  is  a  pastoral  course  of  lectures 
Owing  to  this  circumstance,  the  latter  work  appears,  in  some 
respects,  under  considerable  disadvantage,  as  the  growing  multi¬ 
plicity  of  Dr.  Chalmers’s  engagements  has  prevented  his  bestow¬ 
ing  on  his  lectures — what  for  many  reasons  we  wish  it  had  not  — 

*  the  usual  elaboration  which  such  compositions  undergo,  in  their 
‘passage  from  the  pulpit  to  the  press;’  but  with  due  allowance  for 
this  disadvantage,  there  is  enough  of  excellence  to  justify  *  the 

*  frequently  expressed  desire  of  his  old  hearers  to  have  these 
‘  lectures  set  before  them  in  a  more  permanent  form.* 

V  e  commence  our  separate  review  with  Mr.  Haldane’s  work, 
as  being  first  in  the  order  of  publication. 

This  exposition  is,  on  the  whole,  a  work  of  considerable  meriL 
The  author  has  evidently  taken  great  pains  to  realize  his  object, 
which  was  to  produce  a  commentary  suited  to  the  circumstances 
of  the  age ;  and  his  long  familiarity  with  the  epistle  whicli  he 
expounds  has  prevented  him  from  otfering  his  thoughts,  as  far  too 
many  writers  do,  in  a  crude  and  undigested  form.  M  e  might 
without  any  very  glaring  impropriety,  class  his  work  w’ilh 
VOL.  VIII.  2  ^ 
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the  commentaries  of  the  old  Puritan  or  nonconformist  school. 
The  theology  of  the  Westminster  divines  is  fairly  reprcsciited 
in  it,  except  perhaps  as  respects  the  nature  of  justifying  faith, 
on  which  point  Mr.  Haldane  holds  the  view,  which,  since 
the  sandemanian  controversy,  has  become  so  prevalent  in  Scot¬ 
land.  Possessiiig  many  of  the  excellencies  of  the  class  of  writings 
to  which  we  have  referred,  these  volumes  are  also  cliargeable  with 
some  of  their  faults  :  for  the  exposition  is  occasionally  prolix,  and 
the  spirit  which  it  breathes  is  not  always  to  be  approved.  We 
are  of  course  aware  that  it  may  be  and  sometimes  is,  a  Christian 
writer’s  duty  to  contend  earnestly  for  the  faith  delivered  to  the 
saints,  and  we  are  hy  no  means  disinclined  to  honor  the  zealous 
attachment  to  vital  truth  in  which  this  exposition  originated,  or 
allow  for  the  natural  influence  of  that  zeal,  in  a  merely  human 
breast,  on  the  expression  of  conviction  or  sentiment  in  reference 
to  im|>ortant  doctrines.  We  are  ready  also  to  acknowledge  that 
many  of  the  views  which  Mr.  Haldane  censures  are  deeply  inju¬ 
rious  to  divine  revelation,  some  of  them  nearly,  if  not  quite  as 
much  so  as  those  doctrines  of  M.  Cheneviere,  and  those  other 
adversaries  of  the  faith  against  whom  he  so  honorably  and,  we 
bless  (iod,  so  successfully  contended  at  Geneva  and  in  France. 
Hut  this  is  not  the  whole  consideration.  We  have  divine  direc¬ 
tion  how  a  Christian  should  contend.  ‘  The  servant  of  the  Lord 
‘  must  be  geiHle  towards  all  men  ;  apt  to  teach,  patient,  in  meek- 
‘  ness  instructing  those  that  oppose  themselves ;  if  God  peradven- 
‘  ture  will  give  them  repentance  to  the  acknowledging  of  the 

*  truth  ;  and  that  they  may  recover  themselves  out  of  the  snare  of 

*  the  devil,  who  are  take?}  captive  by  him  at  his  will'  The  con¬ 
viction  aiul  recovery  of  those  who  oppose  the  trutii  is  thus  to  he 
a  sj)ecial  aim  of  the  servants  of  Christ,  while  contending  in  its 
defence ;  and  the  gentleness,  patience,  and  meekness  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  advocate  are  important  aids  to  the  accomplishment  of  such  an 
object.  Hut  Mr.  Haldane  occasionally  forgets  this  apostolic 
canon,  and  his  spirit  and  manner,  we  regret  to  say,  are  thus  some¬ 
times  better  suited  to  repel  than  to  reform  the  adversary,  even 
when  his  arguments  have  the  greatest  cogency.  It  is  no  pleasure 
to  us  that  we  must  notice  this  character  of  the  work,  and  therefore 
we  shall  neither  multiply  instances,  nor  look  out  for  strong  ones, 
but  when,  as  in  vol.  i.  p.  Me  find  the  author  saying  ‘  Why 
‘  cannot  Mr.  Stuart  see  believers  perfectly  just  in  Jesus  Christ, 
‘  their  head  and  substitute  ?  Hut  this  is  M’hat  might  be  expected 
‘from  one  who  cannot  see  believers  righteous  in  Christ;’  and 
as  in  p.  14o  of  the  siune  volume,  observing  *  Professor  d'holuck, 

*  M-ilh  more  propriety,  extends  the  term  to  filial  and  parental  love, 
‘  but  M'hy  confine  to  any  one  thing  M’hat  applies  to  many  I  It 

*  p*atifies  ingenuity  and  vanity  to  find  some  peculiar  reference  that 
‘  is  not  expressly  stated  ;*  the  style  of  censure  Mr.  Haldane  adopts 
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is,  to  say  the  least,  very  contrary  to  the  love  which  thinketh  no 
evil.  Personal  reflections  are  very  seldom  proper,  hut  insinua¬ 
tions  such  as  that  in  the  last  citation  are  always  indetbnsible.  We 
are  happy  to  remark,  however,  that  in  the  particular  now  under 
observation  the  present  work  is  much  less  blameworthy  than  some 
former  publications  of  the  author. 

Mr.  Haldane’s  view  of  inspiration  as  extending  to  every  indi¬ 
vidual  word  of  the  original  Scriptures,  has  caused  him  in  several 
instances,  we  consider,  to  do  violence  to  particular  passages. 
Our  principal  ditierences  with  him  probably  proceed  from  this 
source.  'Ilierc  are,  however,  few,  if  any,  instances  of  interpreta¬ 
tion  in  which  he  would  not  have  the  support  of  some  distinguished, 
orthodox  critics,  if  he  attached  any  great  importance  to  such  sup¬ 
port,  which  we  are  happy  to  say  he  does  not  seem  to  do.  Indeed 
there  is  usually  an  unnecessary  and  sometimes  even  an  ofFensive 
hrusquerie  in  the  way  in  which  he  declares  his  dissent  from  the 
views  of  some  even  of  the  very  ablest  of  the  writers  of  the  Christian 
church. 

As  Mr.  Haldane,  quoting  from  his  letter  to  M.  Chenevi^re 
published  in  182f,  has  observed  that  ‘  there  was  nothing  brought 
‘under  the  consideration  of  the  students  of  divinity  who  attended* 
him ‘at  (Jeneva  which  appeared  to  contribute  so  effectually  to 
‘overtlirow  their  false  system  of  religion,  founded  on  philosophy 
‘  and  vain  deceit,  as  the  sublime  view  of  the  majesty  of  Ciod  pre- 
*  seated  in  the  four  concluding  verses  of’  the  eleventh  chapter  of 
the  epistle,  we  at  first  intended  to  extract  the  observations  on  that 
passage,  hut  they  are  too  long  for  our  pages  without  abridgme»»t. 
Me  therefore  select  the  summary  remarks  which  follow  the  expo¬ 
sition  of  the  first  five  chapters.  These  will  at  once  illustrate  some 
principal  points  of  the  author’s  doctrinal  system,  and  represent  the 
style  in  which  the  work  is  written. 

*  Tlie  apostle  in  the  end  of  this  chapter  brings  liis  reasoning  to  a 
close,  lu’ery  individual  of  the  human  race  is  shown  to  he  guilty 
before  (lod,  and  on  the  ground  of  his  own  righteousness  n(»  man  can 
he  siived.  The  state  of  the  Gentile  world  is  exhibited  in  the  most 
degrading  view,  while  history  and  experience  most  fully  concur  in  tlie 
condemnation.  IMan  is  represented  as  vile,  below  the  condition  of  the 
brutes,  and  the  facts  on  which  the  charge  is  grounded  were  so  noto¬ 
rious,  that  they  could  uot  be  denied.  Nor  have  the  most  uncultivated 
pagans  any  apology  for  their  conduct.  Their  sins  were  against  nature, 
and  their  ignorance  of  (lod  was  in  opposition  to  the  revelation  of  him 
In  the  works  of  bis  hands.  They  are  condemned  by  the  standard 
which  they  themselves  recognize ;  and  their  own  mutual  recriminiu 
tions  and  defences  prov’e  that  they  are  fully  aware  of  sin  and  responsi¬ 
bility. 

‘  Ilut  are  not  the  Jews  excepted  from  this  black  catalogue  of  crimes  ? 
Are  they  not  righteous  through  that  holy,  just,  and  good  law  which 
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they  received  from  the  God  of  Israel  ?  By  no  means.  By  the  testi¬ 
mony  of  that  revelatitm  which  they  received  all  men  are  guilty,  and 
the  testimony  directly  im])lie8  those  to  whom  the  revelation  was  given. 
KxjH*rience  alsti  coincides  with  this.  The  apostle  charges  them  as 
actually  doing  the  same  things  which  they  condemned  in  the  heathens. 
Itoth,  then,  are  guilty,  and  from  their  sujrerior  light  the  Jews  must  In' 
the  most  Qmore]  guilty. 

‘  Nor  was  it  ever  in  the  contemplation  of  the  law'  of  IMoses  to  give 
the  Jew's  a  righteousness  by  their  ow’ii  obedience  to  it.  Bather  it  was 
to  manifest  tlieir  guilt.  By  the  hnv  there  was  to  no  individual  a 
rightismsness  unto  life ;  by  tlie  luw'  w'as  the  *  know’ledge  of  sin.’  All 
men,  then,  without  exception,  are  shut  up  unto  condemnation. 

*  But  this  law'  veiled  the  truth  which  the  apostle  now'  lays  (»peu  and 
exhibits  in  the  strongest  light.  Me  proclaims  a  righteousness  so  per¬ 
fect  as  to  meet  the  wlnde  demands  of  the  law',  both  as  to  penalty  and 
olH'dience — a  righteousness  so  free  as  to  extend  to  the  very  chief  of 
sinners.  This  righteousness  is  in  Jesus  Christ.  He  has  borne  the 
curse  of  the  law,  and  perfectly  id)eyed  all  its  precepts.  All  this  be¬ 
comes  ours  by  bidieving  the  testimony  of  the  fathers  concerning  him. 
The  guiltiest  of  either  the  Jews  or  the  Gentiles  becomes  ^lerfectly 
righteous  the  moment  he  believes  in  the  work  of  Christ.  This  ghi- 
rious  plan  of  salvation  vindicates  the  law',  vindicates  the  character  of 
(■od,  and  makes  mercy  entirely  consistent  with  justice.  In  the  g4>spel 
grace  ap]K*ars ;  in  the  g(>spel  grace  reigns  ;  but  it  reigns  not  on  the 
ruins  of  law'  and  justice,  but  iii  the  more  glorious  establishment  of 
lM»th  ;  it  reigns  through  righteousness  unto  eternal  life  by  Jesus  ('hrist 
our  Lord.  In  the  salvation  of  men  by  the  Son  of  God,  the  law  is  nut 
made  void.  It  is  magnitied  and  made  honorable.  In  this  salvation 
sill  is  not  represented  as  a  harmless  thing.  It  is  here  seen  in  a  more 
aw  ful  light  than  it  is  seen  in  the  future  punishment  of  the  wicked. 
The  gospel  is  the  only  manifestation  of  (lod  in  the  full  glory  of  his 
character  as  the  just  (iihI,  yet  the  Saviour — punishing  sin  to  the  ut¬ 
most  extent  of  its  demerit,  at  the  same  time  that  his  mercy  reaches  to 
the  most  guilty  of  the  children  of  men.* — Vol.  i.  pp.  4b() — 482. 

We  intended,  before  closing,  to  compare  a  passage  or  two  in 
this  exposition  with  the  corresponding  sections  of  the  author’s 
•  Coinmentaire  sur  I’Epistle  aux  Roniains,*  printed  in  tw'o  octavo 
volumes  at  Montauban  in  the  year  18 IJ).  Such  comparisons  are 
often  interesting,  and  throw  valuable  light  on  the  movements  and 
progress  ot  the  human  mind,  and  we  regret  that  we  have  now'  no 
room  to  do  as  w’e  had  wished.  We  would  in  conclusion  observe, 
that  those  who  have  i)erused  or  possess  the  commentary  of  Pro¬ 
fessor  M  OSes  Stuart  on  this  epistle  w'ould  do  w'ell  to  give  a  careful 
|)erusal  to  Mr.  IIaldane*s  exposition.  To  other  readers,  and 
esix'cially  to  those  whose  taste  is  not  polemical,  we  recommend  in 
preference  the  commentary  of  Professor  Hodge,  of  Princeton, 
republished  by  the  Religious  Tract  Society. 

Dr.  Chalmers*s  lectures  on  this  epistle  are  eminently  character- 
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ized  by  adaptation  to  the  object  which  their  author  had  in  view. 
As  a  pastoral  course,  it  was  requisite  that  they  sliould  be  practi¬ 
cal;  and  they  are  admirably  so.  Each  lecture  takes  up  some 
distinct  section  of  the  epistle,  ot  which  section,  after  a  brief  intro¬ 
duction,  it  furnishes,  first  a  short  exposition,  then  a  paraphrase, 
last  of  all  a  practical  application.  This  is  the  usual  order  of  the 
lectures.  Dr.  Chalmers’s  cast  of  sentiment  and  diction  are  so  well 
known,  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  describe  or  discuss  them.  We 
shall  therefore  confine  ourselves  chiefly  to  extracts;  and  shall 
in  the  first  place  offer  a  selection  from  the  lecture  on  Rom.  iii.  20 
— 2(>,  of  which  the  subject  is  the  doctrine  of  justiflcation  by  faitb. 
Dr.  Chalmers  thus  commences  his  lecture : 

‘  There  is  perhaps  no  single  passage  in  the  b(K)k  of  inspiration  which 
reveals  in  a  way  so  formal  and  authoritative  as  the  one  before  us,  the 
path  of  transition  hy  which  a  sinner  passes  from  a  state  of  wrath  to  a 
state  of  accej)tance.  There  is  no  passage  to  which,  if  we  would  only 
bring  the  docility  and  the  compliance  of  childhood,  that  is  more  fitted 
to  guide  and  to  turn  an  inquiring  sinner  into  the  way  of  peace.  Let 
the  light  which  makes  apparent  to  the  soul,  only  shine  on  these  verses, 
and  there  is  laid  before  the  man  who  questions  what  it  is  that  he  must 
do  to  he  saved,  the  great  link  of  communication  in  which  he  may  be  led 
along  from  the  ground  of  fearful  exposure  that  nature  occupies,  to  the 
ground  of  a  secure  and  lasting  reconciliation.  Let  him  lay  aside  his 
own  wisdom,  and  submit  himself  to  the  word  of  the  testimony  that  is 
here  presented  to  his  notice  ;  and  taught  in  the  true  wisdom  of  God, 
he  will  indeed  become  wise  unto  salvation,* 

After  some  further  introductory  remarks,  and  an  exposition  and 
paraphrase  of  the  passage  occupying  nearly  six  pages,  the  lecture 
thus  continues : — 

‘  The  first  lesson  that  we  should  like  to  urge  upon  you  from  this 
passage,  is  the  gosj)el  doctrine  of  an  acceptance  with  (Jod,  in  all  the 
strict  entireness  and  purity  of  its  terms,  4'here  is  nothing  which  so 
much  darkens  the  mind  of  an  inquirer,  and  throws  such  a  cloudiness 
over  the  simple  annemneements  that  God  has  made  to  us,  as  the  ten¬ 
dency  of  a  legal  spirit  to  mix  up  the  doings  of  the  creature  with  the 
free  grace  and  mercy  of  the  Creator.  Take  up  wdth  it  .as  an  alwolute 
truth,  that  the  law  has  condemned  you.  Be  very  sure  that  this  is  the 
sentence  which  is  in  force  against  even  the  most  virtuous  and  upright 
of  the  species.  Do  not  try  to  mitigiite  the  evils  of  your  condition,  or 
to  blunt  the  edge  and  application  of  the  law,  as  having  pronounced  a 
destroying  sentence  on  your  pers(m,  by  alleging  any  extenuation  of 
your  offences,  or  any  number  of  actual  conformities.  Vou  have  broken 
the  law’  in  one  ])<»int,  hav'e  you  not  ?  So  <Mily  has  the  assjissiii  done  in 
re.s|)ect  of  the  law  of  his  country.  His  execution  is  the  legiil  conse¬ 
quence  of  his  guilt,  and  hy  that  you  w'ill  carry  out  your  guilt  to  its 
hgal  consequence.  It  w’ill  l)e  better  for  you  that  you  regard  yourself 
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as  under  the  law  to  be  wholly  undone.  If  you  do  not  you  will  kce]) 
out  from  your  mind  the  whole  clearness  and  comfort  (»f  the  ‘i:os|)el.  If 
you  admit  any  merit,  or  any  innocence  of  your  own,  amonj'  the  injire- 
dients  of  your  security  before  (iod — then  all  is  thrown  hack  ajjain  upon 
a  questionable  and  precarious  and  uncertaia  foundation.  Tlie  contro¬ 
versy  lK»tween  (iod  ami  man  is  wakened  up  anew  by  snch  a  ])rocecdinjf. 
You  are  aji^ain  consij'ued,  as  before,  among  the  old  elements  of  doubt 
and  distrust ;  and  the  question,  what  degree  of  comparative  innocence 
is  enough  to  admit  your  own  righteousness  into  the  ])lea  of  justitication 
before  (itnl,  will,  by  its  ambiguous  and  unresol vable  nature,  rennwe 
you  us  far  from  any  solid  ground  of  dejiendence,  as  if  there  was  no 
right(s>usness  of  another,  in  which  you  might  a])pear,  and  as  if  no  pro¬ 
pitiation  had  lK*en  made  for  you.' — vol.  i.  pp.  194,  195. 

< 

We  have  discontinued  the  extract,  though  the  same  argument 
is  pursued  to  the  end  of  the  lecture,  purely  because  there  is  not, 
among  tlie  various  allusions  and  figures  by  which  it  is  supported, 
any  tiling  that  carries  the  reader  one  step  further  than  the  sen¬ 
tences  already  quoted.  The  whole  section,  liad  we  room  for  it, 
would  be  found  to  be  a  characteristic  specimen  of  Dr.  Chalmers's 
pulpit  style  of  argument — a  style  not  unadapted,  when  not  too  ex¬ 
clusively  employed,  to  the  exigencies  of  an  occasion,  where  many 
that  are  present  need  line  upon  line,  in  order  to  understand  or 
retain  what  they  hear,  but  exceedingly  wearisome  when  it  covers 
page  after  page  of  a  printed  book. 

It  must  not,  however,  be  imagined  that  these  volumes  are  made 
up  of  wearisome  repetition.  There  is,  it  is  true,  too  much  of  this 
for  the  consecutive  reader,  but  the  tares  have  not  so  overrun  the 
field  as  to  prevent  the  growing  of  much  precious  corn.  There 
is  a  golden  crop  for  the  reaper.  The  epistle  to  the  Romans  indeed 
nflbrds  full  scope  for  some  of  Dr.  Chalmers's  most  valuable  talents. 
On  subjects  where  moral  or  psychological  illustration  is  needed, 
these  lectures  have  an  extraordinary  interest,  as  the  reader  may 
assure  himself  by  reading  those  on  the  sixth  and  seventh  chapters. 
'I'he  following  passage  from  the  eighteenth  lecture  is  here  selected, 
not  as  being  better  than  many  others,  or  indeed  equal  to  many, 
but  because  it  is  compatible  with  our  limits.  It  is  on  the  words, 
‘  patience  worketh  experience,  and  experience,  hope.' 

*  Hut  though  the  patience  of  our  text  by  being  turned  into  perse¬ 
verance,  is  made  rattier  to  signify  the  impulse  and  direction  which 
calamities  are  fitted  to  give  to  the  active  principle  of  our  nature — yet 
we  are  not  to  exclude  a  meek  and  unresisting  endurance  of  suffering, 
ns  one  of  its  most  ])recieus  fruits  on  the  character  of  him  who  is  exer¬ 
cised  thereby.  1  liere  is  a  certain  mellowness  which  affliction  sheds 
iqmn  the  character— a  softening  that  it  effects  of  all  the  rougher  and 
more  rtqmlsive  asperities  of  our  nature  ;  a  delicacy  of  temperament, 
into  which  it  often  melts,  and  refines  the  most  ungainly  spirit — just  as 
when  you  visit  a  man,  from  whose  masculine  and  overliearing  manner  you 
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were  wont  to  recoil,  when,  in  the  full  glow  and  loudness  and  iinj>etuosity 
of  health,  he  carried  all  before  him  :  hut  whmn  you  find  to  Ik*  vastly 
more  amiable,  when,  after  the  hand  of  disi*ase  luis  for  a  time  been  uj)on 
him,  he  still  retains  the  meek  hue  of  convalescence.  It  is  not  the  pride 
of  aspiring  talent  that  we  carry  to  heaven  with  iis.  It  is  not  the  lustre 
of  a  superiority  which  dazzles,  and  commands,  and  overawes,  that  wq. 
lK*ar  with  us  there.  It  is  not  the  eminence  of  any  public  distinction, 
or  the  fame  of  lofty  and  successful  enterprise.  And  should  these  give 
undue  confidence  to  the  man,  tir  throw  an  aspect  conscious  and  imuu- 
placent  energy  over  him,  he  wears  not  yet  the  complexion  of  Paradise ; 
and  should  God  select  him  as  1 1  is  own,  He  will  send  some  special 
aflliction  that  may  chasten  him  out  of  all  which  is  uncongenial  with  the 
place  of  blessedness,  and  at  length  reduce  him  to  its  unmingled  love 
and  its  adoring  humility.  AHliction  has  a  kind  of  physical  as  well  as 
moral  power,  in  sweetening  the  character,  and  in  impressing  a  grace 
and  a  gentleness  upon  it.  It  is  purified  hy  the  simple  process  t>f  passing 
through  the  fire.  ‘  The  fining-pot  f«»r  silver,  and  the  furnace  (or  gtdd,* 
s;iys  Soloimm,  ‘  but  tbe  Lord  trielh  the  hearts  ‘  For  thou,  ()  (iod, 
hast  proved  us;  thou  hast  tried  us  as  silver.’  ‘And  when  he  hath 
tried  me,’  says  Job,  ‘  I  shall  come  forth  as  gold.’ — vol.  i.  pp.  300,  30?. 

We  trust  that  these  lectures,  which,  doubtless,  are  to  many  of 
the  author  s  former  Hock,  a  precious  remembrance  of  spiritual  im¬ 
pressions  and  benefits,  may,  now  that  they  are  printed,  be  pro¬ 
ductive  of  a  happy  measure  of  the  same  results  as  attended  their 
first  oral  delivery. 


Art.  V.  A  Xarrative  of  the  Persecution  of  the  ChrtstiatiM  in  Mada. 
gascar ;  with  Details  of  the  Escape  of  the  Sijc  Christian  Refugees 
now  in  England,  By  J.  J.  Frkkman  and  I).  Johns,  formerly 
Missionaries  in  the  Island.  London:  1840. 

T^HIS  is  a  g^enuine  and  affecting  portion  of  the  history  of  the 
diffusion  of  the  gospel.  If  not  a  chapter  in  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles,  it  relates  to  the  exertions  of  men  who  have  cherished 
the  spirit  of  the  apostles,  and  walked  in  their  steps ;  and  those 
whom  they  were  privileged  to  disciple  to  their  divine  Master 
have  given  honorable  evidence  of  their  sincerity,  in  the  midst  of 
fiery  trials.  It  affords  us  unfeigned  pleasure  to  place  on  record 
in  our  pages  the  principal  facts  here  presented  to  us. 

e  do  not  mean  here  to  enter  into  either  the  general  historv 
or  the  recent  politics  of  the  island  of  Madagascar,  although 
neither  of  these  topics  is  destitute  of  interest;  nor  do  we  ineiui  to 
recapitulate  at  any  length  the  proceedings  of  the  London  Mis- 
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sionary  Society  in  that  island.  It  is  now  matter  of  history  tliat 
a  mission  was  commenced  in  Madagascar  by  the  society  we  have 
just  named  so  far  back  as  the  year  1818 ;  and  tliat  they  met  witli 
a  very  encouraging  degree  of  success.  In  1828,  lladama,  their 
patron,  died  ;  and  Uanavalona,  one  of  his  relatives,  but  not  the  heir 
to  the  throne,  forced  her  way  to  it  through  treachery  and  blood. 
Under  her  reign  the  persecution  luis  been  carried  on.  Its  origin 
is  thus  exhibited. 

‘  The  queen  of  Madagascar,  although  pissessed  of  a  masculine  de¬ 
termination  of  mind,  amounting  often  to  an  indexible  obstinacy,  has 
never  given  any  indication  of  superior  intelligence.  She  is  slightly 
acquainted  with  the  elements  of  reading  and  writing,  but  never  availed 
herself,  even  during  Hadama’s  life-time,  of  any  means  to  become 
familiar  with  the  instructions  conveyed  by  the  European  teachers 
among  the  pH>ple.  She  was  always  known  to  be  deeply  attached  to 
the  su|K*rstitious  customs  of  the  country,  and  to  have  cherished  a  great 
veneration  for  the  national  idols,  and  their  worship.  Though  rather 
intimate  with  the  missionaries  who  first  resided  at  the  capital,  and  in 
the  habit  of  visiting  them  and  their  families,  she  evinced  no  disposition 
to  embrace  the  religion  they  taught.  Her  accession  to  the  throne  was 
carefully  exhibited  to  the  people  as  the  act  of  the  guardian  idols.  4’hey, 
it  was  said,  had  placed  her  on  the  throne  of  her  ancestors ;  and  of 
ctmrse,  Iwing  taught  this  doctrine  herself  !)y  interested  parties,  she 
came  under  obligations  to  sustain  the  authority  of  the  idols,  to  patron¬ 
ize  their  worship,  and  to  encourage  those  who  were  regarded  as  the 
interpreters  of  the  w'ishes  of  these  divinities.  For  the  service  rendered 
t4»  her,  the  id4»l  party  naturally  expected  her  countenance  and  su])]>ort 
in  return.  One  of  the  hereditary  guardians  of  the  princi])al  idol 
Hakelimalaza,  at  the  time  i»f  her  accession,  W'as  Kainiharo,  and  he  was 
app<»inted,  ostensibly  by  command  of  the  idol,  to  remain  with  the  new 
8t»vereign,  while  his  prept assessing  manners  seemed  to  have  won  ftir  him 
a  large  share  of  her  g^Mul  graces.  Two  parties  were  thus  soon  formed 
at  the  ctmrt,  consisting  <»f  Hainiharo  and  his  friends,  who  were  evi¬ 
dently  anxious  to  maintain  the  system  of  idolatry,  and  Andriamihiaja 
and  his  friends,  wlio  s(»ught  t<»  extend  education,  and  to  carry  out  and 
enlarge  the  measures  commenced  by  Hadama.  The  jeahuis  opposititni 
of  thesi»  parties  lasted  alaiut  two  years,  when  the  idolatrous  tir  anti- 
liliend  party  prevailed.  They  proceeded  at  first  w’ith  much  caution 
and  reserve,  only  giving  signs  of  their  determination  to  (ippose  Chris¬ 
tianity  just  in  proptrtion  to  the  gradual  increase  of  their  jmwer  and 
influence  in  the  country. 

*  It  would  Ik*  difficult  to  punt  out  any  one  single  act  of  the  Chris¬ 
tians  which  oj>erated  as  the  immediate  cause  of  the  fierce  persecution 
which  h;is  Ikh*u  raised  agiiinst  them ;  but  the  queen  and  her  principal 
offict'rs,  it  was  soon  found,  were  evidently  unfavorable  to  this  new 
rt'ligioii,  and  therefore  to  the  means  of  its  extension  in  the  c<»untry. 
The  character  of  the  native  mind,  as  indeiHl  of  the  human  mind  at 
large,  was  opposed  to  the  purity  of  the  doctrines  and  precepts  of  Chris¬ 
tianity  ;  while  the  national  jiride  was  mortified,  and  an  extreme  jea- 
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lousy  of  foreigners  awakened,  on  finding  mere  strangers  changing  the 
established  customs  and  usages  of  the  country.  As  a  despotic  g<»vern- 
nient,  the  authorities  of  Madagascar  have  always  been  op])osed  to  any 
l)ond  of  union  subsisting  among  the  peo])le  :  and  tlie  idolatrous  ])arty 
then  in  ])ower  took  advantage  of  the  friendship  which  subsisted  Ih»- 
tween  the  native  Christians  and  the  missionaries,  ti»  prejudice  the  mind 
of  the  queen  against  Christianity,  by  representing  its  teachers  as  having 
some  jHilitical  design.’ — pp.  87 — 88. 


A  variety  of  circumstances  are  then  narrated  by  which  the 
queen’s  mind  was,  often  artfully  and  always  without  cause,  ren¬ 
dered  bitterly  hostile  to  the  Christians;  so  tliat  at  length  slie 
disclosed  to  her  chief  officers  her  intention  of  destroying  tlicin. 
Upon  this  occasion  a  most  honorable  and  valuable  testimony  was 
borne  by  one  of  her  own  officers  to  the  excellence  of  their  general 
character. 


*  There  were  several  officers  about  her,  but  no  (uie  dared  to  sju'uk. 
At  length  Kainiiigitabe  rose  ;  and,  having  made  a  long  apology  for 

f resuming  to  speak,  added  that  from  the  earliest  times  servants  had 
uid  the  privilege  of  telling  their  thoughts  to  their  masters.  ‘  Hut 
should  you,  to  whom  I  belong,*  said  he,  ‘  think  fit  to  cut  me  off  and 
destroy  me,  1  still  cannot  refrain  frenn  saying  freely  what  are  iny 
thoughts  on  this  subject.  Far  be  it  from  us  to  defend  even  our  wives 
or  children,  our  fathers  or  mothers,  our  brothers  or  sisters,  our  relations 
or  friends,  from  being  punished  according  t(»  your  will,  when  guilty  of 
transgressing  the  law.  \W*  should  m(»st  willingly  deliver  them  uj) 
that  the  law  may  take  its  course,  and  especially  those  who  conspire 
against  the  sovereign.  Take  confidence,  INIadain  ;  we  are  here,  and 
ready  to  put  to  death  all  w  ho  seek  to  do  evil  in  your  country  and 
would  overturn  your  government.  Still  I  would  entreat  you  to  consider 
well  what  you  jiropose  to  do  with  these  people,  who  have  learntMl  the 
taratasy*  and  to  pray.  There  are  some  of  them  daily  about  me,  and  I 
have  had  an  opportunity  for  years  past  of  (d)serving  their  disposititms 
and  their  conduct ;  and  I  can  assure  you  I  have  not  seen  any,  w  hether 
among  the  soldiers  or  among  the  bourgeois,  more  upright,  diligent, 
faithful,  and  trustworthy  than  those  who  have  learnt  the  taratasy  and 
attended  the  prayer-meetings.  If  I  tell  them  to  go  anyw'here  on 
business,  whether  by  day  or  night,  they  go  ;  whatever  1  desire  them 
to  do,  they  dt»  it,  and  scarcely  ever  have  I  cause  to  be  angry  w'ith  any 
of  them.  Besides  this  they  certainly  possess  more  intelligence  and 
knowledge  than  most  others  in  the  country.  Your  j)redecessors. 
Madam,  put  a  great  value  on  wise,  faithful,  and  intelligent  subjects. 
(Here  he  mentioned  the  names  of  several  intelligent  persons  in  the 
time  <)f  Andrianimpoina  and  Badama,  who  died,  and  whose  death  had 
caused  such  grief  to  those  sovereigns,  that  they  had  said  they  w(Uild 
rather  have  lost  ten  thousand  of  their  subjects  than  such  wise  men.) 


*  A  general  term  for  paper,  l>ooks,  instruction  from  lK)oks,  reading,  &c. 
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Should  you  put  to  death  any  of  these  intelligent  young  ]>eople,  who 
have  lieeii  fur  years  receiving  instruction  from  the  Europeans,  I  fear. 
Madam,  you  will  be  the  loser,  and  be  sorry  for  it.  ^V  hen  once  they 
are  killed,  you  canm»t  purchase  back  their  lives  with  money.  These 
are  my  thoughts.  Madam,  and  1  ciuinot  but  tell  them,  whatever  may 
be  the  consequence.*  After  he  had  resumed  his  st*at,  a  long  silence 
ensued.  At  last  the  queen  said,  *  1  thank  you  for  your  advice  :  I  have 
indeiMl  a  father  and  a  mother  in  you  :  you  do  not  conceal  from  me  what 
you  think  will  be  of  service  to  the  kingdom.  We  shall  consider  well 
what  to  do  with  them.*  * — pp.  108 — 110. 

Consideration,  however,  unhappily  confirmed  the  queen’s  pur¬ 
pose,  and  a  kabary,  or  assembly  of  the  people,  was  subsequently 
lield,  at  which  her  sovereign  will  was  announced  in  the  following 
terms. 

*  I  announce  to  you,  O  ye  Ambaniandro,  I  am  not  a  sovereign  that 
deceivt^,  nor  are  tlie  servants  deceived.  I  therefore  announce  to  you 
what  1  purpose  to  do,  and  how  I  shall  govern  you.  W  ho  then  is  that 
man,  a  servant  tm),  that  would  change  the  customs  of  our  ancestors, 
and  of  the  twelve  sovereigns  in  this  countrv  ?  To  w  hom  has  the  king- 
dom  Invu  left  by  inheritance,  by  Andrianimpoinimeriiia  and  Hadaina, 
but  to  me  }  If  then  any  w'ould  change  the  customs  of  our  ancestors, 
and  of  the  twelve  sovereigns,  I  abhor  that,  saith  Rabodo.nandriaii- 
imjMMn-imerina. 

*  Now’,  on  the  subject  of  reviling  the  id(ds,  treating  the  divination  iis 
a  trifle,  and  throwing  down  the  tombs  of  the  Vazimba,  1  abhor  that, 
saith  Kanavalonumjaka.  Do  it  not  in  my  country.  The  idols  (say 
you)  are  nothing.  Hy  them  it  is  that  the  twelve  sovereigns  have  been 
established  ;  and  now’  are  they  changed,  and  become  nothing  ?  The 
diviuation  also,  you  treat  in  the  same  manner  ;  and  the  tombs  of  the 
Vazimba,  tm),  though  indeed,  they  are  their  own  evidence.  Even  the 
sovereign  counts  them  sacred  ;  and  are  the  people  to  esteem  them  as 
nothing  ?  This  is  my  affair,  saith  llanavalomanjaka,  and  I  hold  him 
guilty,  whoever  in  my  country  destroys  them  (the  tombs). 

*  As  to  baptism,  jw^cieties,  places  of  w’orship,  distinct  from  the 
schm»ls,  and  tne  observance  of  the  sabbath, — luwv  many  rulers  arc 
there  in  this  land  }  Is  it  not  1  alone  that  rule  }  These  things  are 
not  to  1k»  done,  they  are  unlawful  in  my  country,  saith  Kanavaloman- 
jaka  ;  for  they  are  not  the  customs  of  our  ancestors,  and  I  do  not 
change  their  customs,  excepting  as  to  things  alone  which  improve  my 
country. 

*  Now  then,  as  to  those  w’ho  have  observed  baptism,  entered  into 
society,  and  formed  separate  houses  for  prayer  (or  w^orship),  I  grant 
you  one  month,  s:iith  Ranavalomanjaka,  to  confess  (to  make  self- 
accusjUion),  and  if  you  come  not  w  ithin  that  period,  but  wait  to  Ik; 
first  found  out,  and  accusi*d  by  others,  I  denounce  death  against  such  ; 
for  I  am  not  a  sovereign  that  deceives,  and  servants  are  not  to  Ih’ 
deceived.  Mark  then  the  time,  it  is  oue  mouth  from  yonder  sun  of 
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this  (lay,  that  I  give  you  to  confess.  The  scholars  at  Ainbodinaiulohalo, 
aiiil  those  at  Aiiibatonakanga,  and  not  those  only,  for  there  are  scholium 
in  these  twelve  principal  towns,  and  the  scholars  that  have  not  o|>ened 
8e])arate  hcmses,  but  at  the  appointed  schinds  idone  have  worshipped 
and  learned,  these  are  not  condemned,  and  they  are  not  to  confess ; 
but  those  who  have  oj)ened  other  houses,  these  are  to  accuse  tlieui- 
selves. 

‘  And  those  who  have  been  baptized,  whether  they  have  worship|>ed 
in  other  houses  or  not,  these  must  also  accuse  themselves,  and  those 
also  who  have  entered  into  society. 

*  And  you,  the  Ixmrgeois  and  soldiers,  that  have  been  attending  the 
schools  for  worship,  and  especially  such  as  have  o|H*ned  other  houses 
ft)r  worship,  and  been  baptized,  and  entered  into  society,  and  kept  the 
sabbath — Come,  and  accuse  yourselves  on  these  accounts,  for  I,  tlie 
sovereign,  do  not  deceive  ,*  but  if  any  come  first,  and  accuse  you, 
I  denounce  death  against  you  j  and  I  do  not  deceive,  saitli  Itanavalo- 
manjaka. 

‘  And  I  moreover  announce  this  to  you,  saith  llanavalomanjaka, 
here  are  your  slaves,  that  you  have  been  teaching  to  write,  and  who 
have  gone  to  the  separate  houses  of  prayer,  and  olhers  who  have  gone 
to  the  schools  also,  and  especially  that  have  been  baptized ;  all  these 
must  also  come  and  accuse  themselves. 

*  I  announce  to  you,  scholars,  my  command ;  8(»  long  as  you  are 
scholars,  and  remain  under  the  instruction  of  the  Europeans  in  their 
houses,  observe  the  sabbath  ;  nevertheless,  it  is  as  to  writing  only,  in 
which  you  are  to  observe  it,  but  not  in  anything  else  whatever  ;  and 
further,  from  the  moment  that  you  go  out  of  their  houses,  even  on  the 
sabbath,  you  are  not  to  use  or  observe  it,  for  I,  the  sovereign,  do  not 
observe  it  all ;  and  it  shall  not  be  done  in  my  country,  saith  Kanavalo- 
inanjaka. 

‘  And  again,  as  to  your  mode  of  swearing,  the  answer  you  are  giving, 
is,  ‘  True,^  and  when  you  are  asked,  f)o  you  swear  it  ?  you  reply 
*  True.’  1  wonder  at  this  !  What,  indeed,  is  that  word  ‘  True?’ 

*  And  then,  in  your  worship,  yours  is  not  the  custom  of  our  ancres. 
tors ;  you  change  that,  and  you  are  saying,  ‘  Believe, *  ‘  F(»llow  the 
customs  ;*  and  again  you  say,  ‘Submit  to  him,’  ‘  Fear  him,’  ‘  llemem. 
her  him,’  and  thus,  you  change  the  customs  of  the  ancestors,  for  you 
do  not  invoke  all  that  is  sacred  in  h(*aven  and  earth,  and  all  that  is 
sacred  in  the  twelve  sovereigns,  and  all  that  is  sacred  in  the  sacred 
idols.  And  is  not  this  changing  the  customs  of  the  ancestors  ?  I 
detest  that,  and  1  tell  you  plainly  that  such  things  shall  not  l)e  done  in 
my  country,  saith  Ranavidomanjaka.* — pp.  Ill),  120. 

The  consequence  of  this  was,  as  was  to  be  expected,  that  great 
niultitiides  made  self-accusation  (in  IVladagjiscar,  it  seems,  the  way 
to  forgiveness),  and  turned  their  backs  on  Christianity.  Not  so, 
however,  with  the  faithful  few.  Their  perseverance  in  exercises 
of  Cliristian  worsliip  of  a  social,  and  even  of  a  solitary  kincl, 
aroused  the  utmost  indignation  of  Kanavalona,  not  so  much,  it 
Would  appear,  in  the  end,  as  a  departure  from  the  customs  of  the 
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countrVf  as  an  act  of  resisUince  to  the  royal  authority.  ‘  It  is 

*  announced  to  you,  O  people,’  saith  the  queen  [concerning  some 
Christians  about  to  be  reduced  to  perpetual  slavery]  ‘  there  are 
‘  stubborn  persons,  persisting  in  doinj^  what  is  forbidden,  and  the 
‘punishment  of  their  own  deeds  is  inflicted  upon  them.* — p.  183. 
In  this  respect  the  spirit  of  modern  persecution  is  strikingly 
identified  with  that  of  early  times.  All  our  readers  will  recollect 
that  the  ancient  Homan  magistrate,  Pliny,  when  expressing  his 
inability  to  attach  any  fault  to  the  religion  of  the  Christians, 
complacently  condemns  them  for  their  obstinacy.  ‘  Of  this  I  had 

*  no  doubt,*  he  says  in  his  letter  to  the  Emperor  Trajan,  ‘  whatever 

‘  was  the  nature  of  their  religion,  that  a  sullen  and  inflexible 
‘  obstinacy  called  for  the  vengeance  of  the  magistrate  ;*  a  passage 
which  is  very  happily  quoted  by  the  authors  of  the  volume  before 
118.  *  Is  it  possible,’  said  the  Malagasy  personification  of  the 

Homan  despot  on  another  occasion,  ‘  that  there  is  any  one  so 
‘  daring  as  to  defy  me,  and  that  one  too  a  w'oman  ?  This  is 

*  annoying  to  me.  Go,  and  put  her  to  death  at  once ;  it  cannot 
‘be  borne.* — p.  159. 

']"he  test  to  which  these  young  disciples  of  Jesus  were  now 
put  was  indeed  a  searching  and  severe  one ;  and  the  manner  in 
which  they  bore  it  affords  evidence  at  once  of  strength  and  of 
w’cakness,  it  show’s  them  to  have  been  both  men  and  Christians. 
In  the  commencement  of  the  persecution  there  seems  to  have 
been  a  very  natural  prevalence  of  timidity,  and  a  desire  of  conceal¬ 
ment;  an  infirmity  against  w’hich  they  were  much  helped  by  a 
keen  remark  of  one  of  the  queen’s  officers.  A  wife  of  one  of  the 
Christians  having  accused  her  husband,  the  officer 

*  Listened  gravely  to  lier  accusation,  and  then  replied  that  he  did 
not  believe  it,  for  said  hej  ‘  they  are  tcM)  much  afraid  to  transgress 
again  the  laws  of  the  queen  ;  they  pretend  they  can  do  great  things, 
but  when  it  conies  to  the  crisis,  they  give  up  their  religion  to  save  their 
lives.  When  I  used  to  go  out  after  sunset  before  the  suppression  of 
Christianity,  I  sonietiines  overheard  them  singing,  ‘  Izaho  tsy  niata- 
hotra,* 

*  I  have  no  dread  of  death. 

For  Jesus  Christ  is  ever  nigh.* 

1  felt  annoy etl  at  them,  and  began  to  think  they  really  did  not  fear 
death  ;  but  as  swm  as  the  queen  ordered  them  to  come  and  accuse 
t  se  ,  they  ran  from  every  direction,  confessed  their  crimes, 
craved  the  quetm’s  pardon,  and  promised  to  do  so  no  more.  I  am 
almost  convulsed  with  laughter  to  see  some  that  I  heard  sing  a  few 
weeks  previously,  *  I  have  no  dread  of  death,’  coming  ahm»st  out  of 
breath  to  accuse  themselves,  iu  order  to  avoid  death.  I  said  within 
myself,  these  men  were  singing  falseluMids  ;  they  are  as  much  afraid  of 
death  as  any  body  else.  1  do  not  believe  there  is  one  real  believer  in 
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this  country,  l)esi(les  the  Europeans.  I  have  heard  indeed  that  many 
Europeans  in  their  own  country  have  cttntinued  okstinate  and  suffered 
death  for  it,  but  they  have  not  done  so  here.*  These  remarks  made  a 
deep  impression  on  the  minds  of  many  of  the  Christians  ;  and  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  the  reproof  they  contained,  coming  from  such  a 
man,  proved  a  blessing  in  arousing  them  to  greater  fortitude,  decision, 
and  consistency.* — pp.  147,  I41i. 

An  interesting  view  of  the  state  of  the  Christians  during  the 
early  part  of  the  persecution  is  afforded  by  the  following  brief 
extract  from  a  letter  of  Mr.  Baker,  the  missionary  who  remained 
for  a  time  after  the  others  had  left  the  island.  The  usual  congre¬ 
gations  of  course  had  been  broken  up  and  dispersed. 

*  In  the  mean  time,  those  who  had  preserved  their  faith  in  the  word 
of  God  became  gradually  known  to  us  and  to  each  other.  Slowly  and 
cautiously  did  they  open  their  hearts  even  to  their  most  intimate 
friends.  Sometimes  a  recognition  took  place  by  a  reference  being 
made  to  the  words  in  Jeremiah,  xxxviii.  15:  ‘If  I  declare  it  unto 
thee,  wilt  thou  not  surely  put  me  to  death  ?’  to  which  the  answer 
would  be  from  the  following  verse : — ‘  So  Zedekiah  sware  secretly 
nnto  Jeremiah,  saying,  as  the  Lord  liveth,  that  made  us  this  soul,  I  will 
not  put  thee  to  death,  neither  will  I  give  thee  unto  the  hand  of  these 
men  that  seek  thy  life.* 

‘  After  a  time  the  natives  began  to  hold  secret  meetings  at  our 
houses  and  their  own,  and  on  the  summits  of  solitary  mountains, 
whence,  amidst  the  treeless  hills  and  vales  of  Imerina,  they  could 
observe  the  approach  of  strangers  at  a  very  remote  distance.  These 
latter  were  their  favorite  places  of  assembly,  since  they  could  there 
freely  sing  to  the  praise  of  their  God  and  Saviour  without  fear  of 
being  overheard,  and  none  so  well  as  afflicted  Christians  know  how 
soothing  oftentimes  to  the  afflicted  heart  is  the  language  and  music  of 
a  hymn.’ — pp.  153,  154. 

Many  sufferings  were  encountered  by  the  Christians  in  their 
endeavors  to  conceal  themselves,  and  to  evade  the  search  inces¬ 
santly  made  for  them ;  and  many  more  by  their  being  sold  as  a 
punishment  into  perpetual  slavery.  Still  prayer  was  offered,  and 
even  new  converts  were  made,  so  that  the  queen’s  hostilitv  was 
provoked  to  the  uttermost.  Rather  than  she  would  be  baffled  in 
her  object,  Ranavalona  determined  on  the  shedding  of  blood. 
The  first  victim  marked  out  was  Rafaravavy  ;  of  the  circumstances 
relating  to  whom,  however,  although  deeply  interesting,  we  shall 
here  say  nothing,  inasmuch  as,  preserved  by  wonderful  provi¬ 
dences,  she  yet  lives,  to  glorify  God,  as  we  hope,  by  a  consistent 
and  devoted  life.  The  first  martyr  for  the  name  of  Christ  in 
Madagascar  was  Rasalama,  of  whose  sufferings  and  deportment 
we  find  the  following  description.  By  torture  and  artifice  she 
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had  been  led  to  mention  the  names  of  some  of  her  companions,  a 
course  which  all  the  others  had  firmly  resisted. 

*  She  was  deeply  grieved  when  she  heard  this,  as  it  showed  she  had 
been  most  unintentionally  the  cause  of  In^lraying  her  friends.  She  was 
overheard,  during  the  time  she  was  under  confinement,  to  express  her 
astonishment  that  the  people  of  (iod  slunild  be  treated  in  such  a  man¬ 
ner.  ‘  Men,*  said  she,  ‘  that  have  neither  excited  rebellion,  nor  stolen 
the  proptTty  of  any,  nor  spoken  ill  of  any,  yet  all  their  property  is 
confiscated,  and  they  themselves  reduced  to  perpetual  slavery  ;  I  would 
advise  the  perst^cutors  to  think  a  little  of  what  they  are  doing,  lest 
they  bring  on  themselves  the  wrath  of  God.  When  the  Tsitialaingia 
came  to  my  house,*  she  added,  with  extraordinary  warmth  of  feeling, 

‘  1  was  n<»t  afraid,  but  rather  rejoiced  that  I  was  counted  worthy  to 
suffer  affliction  for  believing  in  Jt^sus;  I  had  hope  of  the  life  in 
heaven/  The  wife  of  Rainiandravola,  her  master,  heard  tlie  remarks 
and  told  her  huslmnd,  who  immediately  communicated  it  to  Rainiharo, 
The  latter  praised  him  for  his  fidelity  and  diligence,  and  ordered  him 
to  put  heavy  irons  on  Rasalama.  A  messenger  was  also  sent  to  acquaint 
the  judges  with  what  she  had  said. 

‘  t)n  the  return  of  the  messenger,  she  inquired  of  him  what  message 
he  had  taken.  ‘  Only  your  words,*  said  he,  *  that  y(»u  rejoiced  when 
you  s;iw  the  Tsitialaingia  cenne  to  you.*  *  Why,*  rejoined  Rasalama, 

•  when  1  said  much  did  you  report  little  }  The  net  is  spread,  but  the 
bird  may  escape.  It  was  I,’  added  she,  ‘  that  gave  the  names  of 
Kaintsiheva  and  others  as  our  associates,  that  it  might  be  for  their 
honor  and  happiness.  No  one  else  raised  them  to  honor,  and  I  did.* 
She  was  muv  put  in  heavy  irons  and  beaten,  but  continued  singing 
hymns.  ‘  My  life,*  said  she,  ‘  shall  go  for  my  ctmipanions.  You  say 
Rafaravavy  will  be  put  to  death  ;  but  no,  she  will  not  die,  I  shall  be 
killed  instead  of  her  !’  Such  a  spirit  and  such  remarks  in  ^Madagascar 
were  sufficient  to  lead  to  her  condemnation  and  death. 

‘  Such  washer  excitement  of  mind  amidst  an  enfeebleil  state  of  body 
pnaluced  by  severe  lK*ating  and  excruciating  pain,  that  she  perhaps  said 
some  few  things  unadvisedly,  and  led  some  of  her  friends  to  think  that 
for  a  day  or  two  there  was  a  slight  degree  of  incoherence  about  her. 
But  she  was  perfectly  calm  and  tranquil  before  death. 

‘  Rainiandravola  had  said  to  her,  when  the  heavy  irons  were  ordered 
to  Ik»  placeil  on  her,  ‘  1  know  you  are  a  relative  of  mine,  and  that  we 
share  the  same  family  grave,  still,  if  you  are  found  doing  what  the 
queen  condemns,  1  renounce  all  acquaintance  with  you.  I  have 
nothing  whatever  to  dread  but  Ranavalona  the  queen,  and  Rainiharo  ; 
what  they  love  I  love,  what  is  sw’eet  to  them  is  sw^eet  to  me,  and 
although  a  should  Ih?  cut  to  pieces  over  my  head,  if  that  w'ould 
pleasi'  them,  it  would  please  me.*  *  That  is  a  strong  expression  to 
use,  said  Rasalama,  ‘  and  ought  to  awaken  some  reflection  ;  you  say 
you  would  delight  to  submit  to  the  greatest  possible  indignity,  even 
that  a  dt^^  should  In?  cut  to  pieces  over  you,  if  the  queen  desiretl  it — 
and  all  this  out  of  love  to  the  sovereign.  That  devotion  to  the  queen 
ought  to  make  you  reflect  a  little  * — meaning,  if  so  much  is  due  to  an 
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earthly  sovereign,  is  no  obedience  to  Ik?  paid  to  the  authority  of  the 
Suj)renie  Lord  of  all  ? — should  not  his  servants  be  willing  to  suffer  in 
his  cause,  and  cheerfully  endure  all  that  he  may  im])ose  on  them  ? 

*  IVlaiiy  of  the  people  attributed  her  firmness,  and  the  remarks  she 
continued  to  make,  to  the  influence  of  some  secret  witchcraft  which 
they  Indieved  had  lH»en  employed  over  her  by  means  of  the  missiona¬ 
ries.  ‘  Dreadfully  ])owerful  indeed,*  said  they,  *  must  those  (‘  ody  ’) 
charms  be,  which  can  induce  her  to  keep  on  talking  in  this  way  even 
to  the  very  last !  * 

‘  She  was  now  taken  from  the  house  of  Ramiandravola,  and 
ordered  for  execution  the  next  morning.  She  was  put  that  afternoon 
into  irons  of  a  peculiar  construction,  not  intended  so  much  for  the 
security  of  the  prisoner  as  for  cruel  punishment.  The  irons  consist  of 
rings  and  bars,  and  are  so  fastened  around  the  feet,  liands,  knees,  and 
neck,  as  to  confine  the  whole  body  in  an  excruciatingly  painful  posi¬ 
tion,  forcing  the  extremities  together,  as  if  the  sufferer  were  ])acked 
into  a  small  case.  These  irons  are  called  ‘  omb\j  fohy^  *  the  shortened 
bullock,’  from  the  mode  in  which  the  natives  are  accustomed  to  tie 
the  animal  by  drawing  the  fore  and  hind  feet  together  in  one  knot. 

‘  Being  led  to  the  place  of  execution  next  morning,  she  ex])ressed 
her  joy  that  she  had  received  the  knowledge  of  the  truth,  and  con¬ 
tinued  singing  hymns  on  the  way.  Passing  by  Mr.  Griffiths*  chapel, 
where  she  had  been  bajitized,  she  exclaimed,  ‘  There  I  heard  the 
w’ords  of  the  Saviour  !’  On  reaching  the  fatal  spot,  she  requested  ])er- 
mission  to  kneel  doivn  and  pray ;  her  request  w  as  granted  ;  she  calmly 
knelt  down,  committed  her  spirit  into  the  hands  of  the  Redeemer,  and 
in  that  attitude  was  speared  to  death,  the  executioners,  three  or  four 
in  number,  standing  behind  and  by  the  side  of  her,  and  striking  her 
through  the  ribs  and  the  heart.  The  pain  ivonld  Ik*  momentary,  the 
release  triumphant,  and  the  bliss  that  followed  immortal.  Her  Inidy 
was  left  to  be  devoured  by  the  wild  dogs  that  frecpient  all  places  in 
INIadagascar  where  criminals  suffer.  When  Rafaravavy  and  a  friend 
went  some  time  afterwards  to  the  exact  spot  where  she  w  as  killed,  they 
could  find  only  a  few  hones  lyiiiff  about,  where  they  had  been  scattered 
by  the  dogs. 

‘  Some  said,  w'hen  she  was  led  forth  to  death,  ‘  W*here  is  the  God 
she  prays  to,  that  he  does  not  save  her  now  ?'  Others  w'ere  touched 
with  pity,  and  could  not  see  for  what  crime  these  Christians  w'ere  put 
to  death. 

‘  Few’  of  the  Christians,  if  any,  except  one  young  man  named  Rafa- 
ralahy,  ventured  to  the  spot  while  she  was  put  to  death.  He  did,  and 
was  deeply  affected  with  tire  scene.  He  saw  her  calmness,  and  re¬ 
turned  fr<nn  the  spectacle  a  martyr  in  spirit.  ‘  If,'  said  he,  ‘  1  might 
die  so  tranquil  and  happy  a  death,  1  W'ould  not  Ik?  unwilling  to  die  for 
the  Saviour  too.” — pp.  184 — 1811. 

The  pious  youth  who  uttered  this  language  was  shortly  put  to 
the  severest  test  of  his  sincerity,  and  w'e  rejoice  to  say  that  he 
bore  it  like  a  Christian.  As  the  passage  containing  the  account 
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of  his  martyrdom  is  short,  we  shall  add  it  to  the  extracts  we  have 
already  made. 

*  Rafaralahy  was  immediately  seized  and  put  in  irons,  and  every¬ 
thing  was  done  to  extort  the  names  of  his  companions  from  him  ;  but 
her  emained  inflexible,  saying,  ‘  Here  am  I ;  let  the  queen  do  what  slie 
pleases  with  me  ;  I  have  done  it,  but  I  will  not  accuse  my  friends.’ 
After  being  in  irons  for  two  or  three  days,  he  was  taken  to  Ambohi- 
potsy,  the  place  of  execution,  where  he  was  speared  to  death.  The 
calmness  and  tranquillity  with  which  he  met  death  made  a  deep  im¬ 
pression  on  the  minds  of  the  executioners.  When  they  came  to  the 
door  of  the  house  where  he  was  bound,  they  asked,  '  Which  is  Rafa¬ 
ralahy  ?*  He  replied  very  calmly,  '  I  am.  Sir.*  They  aj)proached 
him  and  tcH»k  off  the  irons,  and  told  him  to  go  along  with  them  ;  he 
arose  immediately,  went  with  them,  speaking  to  them  all  the  way  of 
Jesus  Christ,  and  how  happy  he  felt  at  the  thought  of  shortly  seeing 
Him  who  had  loved  him  and  died  for  him.  On  arriving  at  the  place 
of  execution,  he  rtHpiested  them  to  allow  him  a  few  moments  to  commit 
his  soul  t(*  the  Saviour ;  this  being  granted,  he  offered  a  most  fervent 
prayer  for  his  country,  for  his  persecuted  brethren,  and  commended  his 
soul  to  his  Saviour.  He  then  rose  from  his  knees,  and  the  execu¬ 
tioners  were  preparing  to  throw  him  down  on  the  ground  ;  he  said 
there  was  no  need  of  that,  as  he  was  now  ready  to  die ;  he  laid  himself 
down,  and  was  immediately  put  to  death.  His  friends,  were  allowed 
to  bury  the  iKnly  in  the  grave  of  their  ancestors.’ — p.  212. 

The  volume  concludes  with  an  account  of  the  protracted  and 
hazardous  wanderings  of  the  six  refugees  who  accomplished  their 
escape,  and  are  now  in  England ;  a  narrative  full  of  peril  and  of 
providence,  but  affording  no  short  portion  adapted  to  citation,  and 
our  limits  forbid  a  long  one.  Tlie  whole  will  be  read  with  much 
interest.  VV'^e  perceive  an  endeavor  on  the  part  of  the  authors  of 
tlie  narrative  to  avoid  giving  an  opinion  as  to  the  propriety  of  the 
efforts  which  the  converts  made  to  escape.  ‘  It  should  perhaps  be 
‘stated,*  they  say,  ‘that,  in  esatping  from  Madagascar,  the  Chris- 
*  tians  were  but  accomplishing  their  own  expressed  and  most 
‘  earnest  wishes.  It  is  not  that  their  European  friends  had  urged 
‘them  to  the  measure.  To  these  belongs  neither  the  commenda- 
‘  tion  nor  the  censure  attaching  to  the  plan.*  We  regret  the  tone 
of  these  remarks.  However  the  fact  might  have  been  in  the  first 
insUince,  Messrs.  Freeman  and  Johns  are  fully  competent  to  form 
an  opinion  on  the  case  now,  and  they  should  not,  we  think,  have 
slirunk  from  it.  The  passage  as  written  leaves  us  to  suppose  that 
the  course  taken  by  the  Malagasy  disciples  has  been  partially 
disapproved  ;  and,  if  it  has  been  so,  it  was  due  alike  to  these  and 
to  other  converts,  to  the  friends  of  missions,  and  to  themselves,  to 
avow  either  their  concurrence  in  that  sentiment  or  their  dissent 
from  it.  The  case  may  often  recur,  and  the  path  of  Christian 
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obliiration  with  respect  to  it  should  not  be  left  in  doubt.  If  the 
Christians  of  Madaj^ascar  have  failed  of  the  courai^e  their  pro¬ 
fession  required,  it  is  an  act  of  faithful  love  to  reprove  their 
timidity ;  if  they  have  not,  it  is  an  act  of  cowardly  unKindness  to 
abandon  them  to  a  current  but  unmerited  censure.  To  us  it 
appears  that  the  avoidance  of  dan«j;er  by  means  not  in  themselves 
wrong — as  by  concealment  or  flight,  which  is  the  case  in  question 
— is  not  blameable  ;  and  that  the  courtage  required  in  a  disciple 
of  Christ  lies  in  maintiiining  his  profession  faithfully  in  perils 
which  he  cannot  with  uprightness  avoid.  If  a  different  view  of 
this  subject  is  taken  in  any  quarter,  we  should  like  to  he  made 
acquainted  with  it,  and  with  the  grounds  on  which  it  may  he 
sustained.  Were  a  question  to  be  raised  at  all,  a  more  debateable 
one  might  perhaps  be,  whether  the  missionaries  (whom,  however, 
we  do  not  censure  for  returning)  would  have  been  blameable 
if  they  had  staid  in  the  midst  of  their  converts,  to  share  their 
perils,  and  if  necessary  their  martyrdom. 

Madagascar  exhibits  the  most  direct  and  aggravated  case  of 
persecution  for  Christ’s  sake  which  has  appeared  in  the  progress 
of  modern  evangelical  missions,  and  goes  farther  than  any  other 
country  to  identify  the  recent  with  the  early  dissemination  of 
Christianity.  How  pagan  converts  would  endure  persecution, 
must  have  been  a  question  oft-times  anxiously  agitated  by  observ¬ 
ant  friends  of  the  missionary  enterprise ;  and  the  practical  answer 
afforded  by  the  present  instance  is  matter  of  unfeigned  thankful¬ 
ness  to  the  God  of  grace.  We  rejoice  also  to  know  that  the 
utmost  severity  of  persecution  has  not  exterminated  Christianity 
in  the  island.  The  authors  of  the  volume  before  us  intimate  the 
existence  of  encouraging  facts  which  it  would  not  he  safe  at  pre¬ 
sent  to  mention ;  and  they  close  it  in  the  following  cheering 
language. 

‘  Barbarism,  cruelty,  and  inhumanity  cannot  destroy  even  the  little 
leaven  in  Madagascar,  l^ure  and  spiritual  Christianity  has  prospered 
there,  even  amidst  persecution.  There  are  more  hearts  on  the  side  of 
Christ  at  this  moment  in  Madagiiscar  than  there  ever  were.  And 
there  is  hope  for  the  future.  The  blood  of  the  martyr  is  iherCj  the 
pledge  of  the  Saviour’s  watchful  care,  and  the  seed  of  the  church. 
I  he  prayers  and  tears  of  many  water  it.  The  harvest  will  come,  and 
Madagascar  will  he  added  to  the  kingdoms  of  our  God  and  of  his 
Christ: — p.  297. 

There  is  much  more  in  this  narrative  which  we  could  have 
noticed  with  pleasure ;  but  we  must  now  conclude  our  notice 
by  thanking  the  worthy  authors  of  it,  wdio  have  done  themselves 
much  credit  in  its  preparation,  and  by  commending  it  to  an  ex¬ 
tensive  perusal. 

VOL.  viii.  2  o 
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Art.  VI.  Thowgktt  on  Religion  and  Pkilosophy,  By  Blaisf.  Pascal. 

A  S^ew  Translation,  trith  an  Original  Memoir  of  the  Author,  and 
mn  Introductory  Essatj,  By  Isaac  Taylou,  Bsq.,  Author  of 
*  Natural  History  of  Enthusiasm/  &c.  12mo.  Glasgow  :  William 

Collins. 

France  is  distinguished  by  the  number  of  ja^reat  men  whom 
she  produced  in  the  reign  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth,  the  Au- 
gusUui  age  of  her  literature.  A  solitary  bright  star  is  of  rare 
occurrence  in  the  literary  firmament,  which,  like  the  heavens,  is 
studded  with  clusters  and  groups,  distributed  with  tolerable 
equality  over  the  whole ;  sometimes,  however,  leaving  intervals 
of  comparative  darkness,  and  sometimes  exhibiting  a  galaxy  of 
genius,  the  blended  light  of  almost  innumerable  minds.  The 
latter  part  of  the  seventeenth,  and  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  constituted  the  bright  era  of  French  literature,  in  which 
the  great  dramatists,  Corneille,  Racine,  and  Moliere  flourished ; 
and,  in  other  walks  of  poetry,  Boileau,  La  Fontaine,  and  Jean 
Baptiste  Rousseau.  The  church  also  produced  men  of  great 
genius  and  celebrity.  Bourdaloue,  BovSsuet,  Flechier,  Massillon, 
and  Saurin  have  spread  the  fame  of  their  eloquence  as  far  as  the 
French  language  is  read ;  and  Rollin,  Fenelon,  and  Pascal  are 
not  less  widely  known  by  their  various  writings. 

Of  these,  no  one  was  a  greater  genius,  or  a  more  estimable 
man.  than  Pascal.  In  his  early  years  his  progress  in  knowledge 
was  so  remarkable,  and  he  so  far  outran  the  instruction  conveyed 
to  him  by  his  father,  that  he  is  well  know  n  as  an  instiince  of  pre¬ 
cocious  intellect,  and  there  are  perhaps  few  studious  young  per¬ 
sons  to  whom  his  name  is  not  familiar.  Still  he  cannot  be  classed 
among  those  who  have,  by  the  force  of  their  genius,  triumphed 
over  the  most  formidable  difliculties,  and  emerged  from  ignorance, 
obscurity,  and  poverty,  to  learning  and  fame.  His  circumstances 
in  his  infant  years  were  most  favorable  to  the  development  of  his 
powers,  and  for  the  cultivation  of  a  taste  for  letters.  One  often- 
told  talc  of  his  early  history  is  too  remarkable  to  be  omitted  in  the 
slightest  sketch  of  his  life. 

‘Young  Pascal  sometimes  joined  in  the  scientific  conversations  held 
at  his  father’s  house.  He  listened  to  every  thing  w’ilh  extreme  atten¬ 
tion,  and  eagerly  investigated  the  causes  of  w  hatever  fell  under  his 
oKservali«»n.  It  is  said  that  at  the  age  of  eleven  vears,  he  composed  a 
small  treatise  on  sounds,  in  which  he  endeavored  to  explain  wliy  the 
sound  made  by  striking  a  plate  with  a  knife  ceases  on  applying  one’s 
hand  to  it.  His  father,  fearful  that  too  keen  a  relish  for  the  sciences 
would  im|>e<le  his  pn»gTess  iu  the  languages,  which  w’ere  then  consi- 
dere<l  the  most  im|K>rtant  part  of  education,  decided,  in  concert  with 
his  friends,  to  ubstuin  from  conversing  on  philosophical  subjects  in  his 
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presence.  To  pacify  his  son  under  this  painful  interdiction,  his  father 
promised  that  when  he  had  acquired  a  complete  knowledjje  of  Oreek 
and  Latin,  and  was  in  other  respects  qualified,  he  should  learn 
geometry ;  only  observing,  that  it  was  the  science  of  extension,  or  (»f 
the  three  dimensions  of  ImkIv,  length,  breadth,  and  thickness— that  it 
teaches  how  to  form  figures  with  accuracy,  and  to  compare  their  rela¬ 
tions,  one  with  another.  Slight  as  these  hints  were,  they  served  as  a 
ray  of  light  to  develop  his  genius  for  mathematics.  From  that  moment 
his  mind  had  no  rest ;  he  was  eager  to  explore  the  mysteries  of  a 
science  withheld  from  him  with  so  much  care.  In  his  hours  of  recrea¬ 
tion  he  shut  himself  u])  in  a  chamber,  and  with  a  piece  of  charcoal 
drew  on  the  floor  triangles,  parallelograms,  and  circles,  without  even 
knowing  the  names  of  these  figures  ;  he  examined  the  different  jiosi- 
tions  of  convergent  lines,  and  their  mutual  relations.  By  degrees  he 
arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  the  sum  of  the  three  angles  of  a  triangle 
must  be  measured  by  a  semi-circumference  ;  or,  in  other  words,  are 
equal  to  two  right  angles,  which  is  the  thirty-second  proposition  of  the 
first  Ihiok  of  Euclid.  While  meditating  this  theorem,  he  was  surprised 
by  his  father,  who  having  learnt  the  object,  progress,  and  result  of  his 
researches,  st(M>d  for  some  time  dumb  with  astonishment  and  delight, 
and  then  hastened,  almost  beside  himself,  to  tell  what  he  had  wit* 
nessed  to  his  intimate  friend  31.  le  Pailleur. 

‘  The  young  Pascal  was  now  left  at  full  liberty  to  study  Geometry. 
The  first  book  on  the  subject  put  into  his  hands,  at  twelve  years  old, 
was  Euclid’s  elements,  which  he  understtwHl  at  once,  without  the 
slightest  assistance.  He  was  soon  able  to  take  a  distinguished  station 
among  men  of  science,  and  at  sixteen  composed  a  small  tract  on  Conic 
Sectiims,  which  evinced  extraordinary  sagacity.* — pp.  Ixxxv.,  Ixxxvi. 

This  marvellous  tale  we  have  no  means  of  controverting;  and, 
supposiiig  it  to  be  true  in  every  circumstance,  it  presents  a  daz¬ 
zling  ana  seduetive,  but  dangerous  example  before  the  youthful 
mind.  There  is,  indeed,  no  reitson  to  fear  that  it  will  operate 
very  powerfully  on  the  great  mass  of  young  persons;  but,  un¬ 
happily,  the  greatest  influence  will  be  on  those  femperaments 
kindred  to  Pascal’s,  where  its  effects  will  be  most  calamitous. 
Great  injury  has  been  done  by  the  ill-judged  admiration  which  is 
lavished  on  premature  talent,  and  by  attempts  to  force,  by  unma- 
tural  culture,  the  buds  which  liave  been  put  forth  too  soon.  Genius 
itself,  or  that  peculiar  development  of  mind  which  exhibits  it  in 
almost  preternatural  beauty,  partiikes,  probably,  f>f  the  nature  of 
disease ;  and,  as  in  the  case  of  the  tulip,  the  auricula,  and  other 
florists’  flowers,  w  hat  is  gained  in  brilliancy  is  dearly  paid  for  by 
an  increased  delicacy  of  structure  and  liability  to  decay.  4  his 
supposition  seems  w'arranted  by  the  melancholy  detiiils  of  literary 
history ;  by  the  eccentric  career  of  genius,  and  its  too  freouent 
tendency  to  consumption  and  insanity.  Chatterton,  Kirke  White, 
Keats,  and  Byron,  are  but  a  few  out  of  many  names  which  might 
be  cited  in  support  of  this  opinion. 
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But  if  genius  itself  bears  too  frequently  within  it  the  seeds  of 
decay,  the  danger  is  unspeakably  increased  when  it  is  developed 
at  an  immature  age.  The  cases,  we  apprehend,  are  very  rare  in 
which  great  talent  exhibited  at  an  early  age  ripens  into  cor¬ 
respondent  stature  in  manhood.  The  infant  giant  seldom  be¬ 
comes  the  colossus  he  promised ;  or,  if  the  promise  be  fulfilled, 
he  descends  to  an  early  grave.  W’e  have  seen  instances  of  pre¬ 
cocious  genius  ;  but  have  never  seen  a  monster  of  a  child  become 
a  wonder  as  a  man  ;  and,  in  all  instances,  life  has  been  quickly 
terminated.  Reason  teaches  us  that  it  cannot  ordinarily  be 
otherwise.  Youth  is  the  period  during  which  important  processes 
are  going  on  in  the  bodily  frame,  which  require  its  continual 
exercise,  and  comparative  rest  of  the  mind :  and  where  the  laws 
of  nature  are  outraged  by  rigorous  mental  application  during  this 
period,  she  avenges  herself  by  the  rapid  destruction  of  both  mind 
and  body.  The  influence  of  undue  mental  excitement,  especially 
in  early  life,  is  analogous  to  the  eflect  produced  by  spirituous 
liquors  on  the  body.  It  lives  too  fast,  ana  life  is  soon  over. 

Pascal,  notwithstanding  his  great  attainments,  can  scarcely  be 
regarded  as  an  exception  to  the  general  law ;  for  he  died  at  the 
age  of  thirty-nine,  and  his  life  was  rendered  wretched  by  disease 
and  pain,  \Vhen  only  twenty-four  years  old  a  paralytic  attack 
nearly  deprived  him  for  three  months  of  the  use  of  his  limbs. 
Thus,  compelled  to  rest  from  his  severe  studies,  he  mingled  w  ith 
society,  and  even  thought  of  marriage ;  but  an  unforeseen  event 
gave  a  new'  turn  to  all  his  future  life.  When  taking  the  air  in  a 
coach  and  four,  the  leaders  took  fright  on  the  bridge  of  Neuilly, 
and,  over  a  part  w  here  there  w  as  no  parapet,  plunged  into  the 
Seine.  Although  the  traces  gave  way,  and  the  carriage  stopped 
on  the  edge  of  the  precipice,  the  shock  given  to  Pascal’s  disor¬ 
dered  frame  was  so  great  that  he  took  it  as  an  admonition  from 
heaven  to  separate  himself  from  w  orldly  things,  and  devote  him¬ 
self  to  religion.  'Phe  prejudices  in  which  he  had  been  educated 
taught  him  that  this  eould  be  done  only  by  a  life  of  seclusion  and 
asceticism.  His  gigantic  mind  had  probably  become  enfeebled 
by  disease,  and  yielded  to  the  influence  of  motives  w’hich  might 
not  have  had  the  same  force  had  he  been  in  health. 


‘  The  cimvent  of  Port  Royal,  after  a  long  interval  of  languor  and 
relaxation,  had  risen  to  a  high  reputation  under  the  direction  of  Ange¬ 
lica  Arnanld.  This  celebrated  woman,  desirous  of  augmenting  the 
reputation  of  the  establishment  by  all  law'ful  means,  had  draw  n  around 
her  a  numlMT  of  persons  distinguished  for  learning  and  piety,  who, 
disgusted  with  the  world,  sought  to  enjoy  in  retiren\ent  the  ])leasures 
of  reflection  and  ('hristian  tranquillity.  Such  w’ere  the  tw'o  brothers, 
Arnauld  d  Andilli  and  Antoine  Arnauld,  Le  ISIaitre,  and  Saci,  the 
translator  of  the  Bible,  Nicole,  Lancelot,  Hermant,  and  others.  The 
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principal  occupation  of  these  illustrious  men  was  the  education  of 
youth ;  it  was  in  their  school  that  Kacine  acquired  a  knowledjre  of  the 
chissics,  a  taste  for  the  great  models  of  anticpiity,  and  the  jirinciples 
of  that  harmonious  and  enchanting  style,  which  places  him  on  the 
summit  of  the  French  Parnassus.  Pascal  cultivated  their  acquaint¬ 
ance,  and  was  soon  on  terms  of  tlie  most  familiar  intimacy.  Without 
making  his  fixed  residence  with  them,  he  paid  them,  at  intervals, 
visits  of  three  or  four  months,  and  found  in  their  society  every  thing 
that  could  instruct  him — reason,  eloquence,  and  devotion.  On  their 
part,  they  were  not  slow  to  apprehend  the  extent  and  profundity  of  his 
genius.  Nothing  appeared  strange  to  him.  The  variety  of  his  know¬ 
ledge,  and  that  fertility  of  invention  which  animated  him,  gave  him  the 
ability  to  express  himself  with  intelligence,  and  to  scatter  new  ideas 
over  every  subject  he  touched  upon.  He  gained  the  admiration  and 
the  love  of  all  these  eminent  recluses,  but  especially  of  Saci.  This 
laborious  student,  who  spent  his  life  in  the  study  of  the  Scriptures 
and  the  Fathers,  was  devoted  to  the  writings  of  St.  Augustin,  and 
never  heard  any  striking  sentiment  on  theology  to  which  he  did  not 
imagine  he  could  find  a  parallel  in  his  favorite  author.  No  sooner  had 
Pascal  uttered  some  of  those  elevated  thoughts  which  were  familiar  to 
him,  than  Saci  remembered  having  read  the  same  thing  in  Augustin  ; 
hut  without  diminishing  his  admiration  of  Pascal,  for  it  excited  his 
astonishment  that  a  young  man  who  had  never  read  the  Fathers  should 
nevertheless  by  his  native  acuteness,  coincide  in  his  thoughts  with  so 
celebrated  a  theologian,  and  he  looked  upon  him  as  destined  to  l>e  a 
firm  supporter  and  defender  of  Port  Royal,  which  was  at  this  period 
exposed  to  the  virulent  assaults  of  the  Jesuits.* — pp.  xc. — xcii. 

We  need  not  enter  into  the  particulars  of  that  contest  between 
the  Jesuits  and  the  Jansenists,  which  engaged  the  attention  of 
the  greatest  statesmen,  and  called  forth,  in  support  of  the  Janse- 
nist  party,  the  celebrated  Provincial  Letters  by  Pasc^.!.  Although 
these,  by  their  delicate  wit  and  their  elegance  of  style,  attracted 
general  admiration,  it  is  neither  by  them,  nor  by  his  scientific 
researclies,  that  their  author  is  principally  known  in  the  present 
day.  His ‘Thoughts  on  Religion  and  Philosophy  *  consist  of  a 
number  of  opinions  and  arguments  which  he  penned  on  different 
occasions,  and  designed  as  the  foundation  of  an  elaborate  work, 
which  he  did  not  live  to  complete.  Tliese  hints  and  scraps, 
which  were  written  in  the  midst  of  sickness,  on  any  piece  of 
paper  that  came  to  hand,  were  collected  after  his  death  by  the 
members  of  Port  Royal,  and  published  in  their  unfinished  form. 
T  he  vast  merits  of  this  collection  have  been  long  acknowledged. 
We  feel,  as  soon  as  we  begin  to  read,  that  we  are  in  communica¬ 
tion  with  a  mind  of  more  than  common  greatness;  and  both  in 
the  depth  and  the  simplicity  of  the  thoughts  we  discover  an  irre¬ 
sistible  charm. 

In  contemplating  the  life  of  Pascal,  the  charity  that  *  liopeth 
‘all  things  *  is  delighted  to  discover  such  genuine  and  fervent 
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piety  existing  in  a  communion  in  wliicli  we  are  not  accustomed 
to  expect  relij^ion  of  a  hij^li  order.  Even  amidst  the  supersti¬ 
tions  and  p^ross  errors  of  llomanism,  we  perceive  not  only  that  it 
is  possible  for  piety  to  exist,  but  that  it  may  attain  to  hip;h  dej^rees 
of  excellence.  An  extensive  acquaintance  with  the  various  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  Christian  church  will  thus  enlarge  our  charity,  and 
will  cherish  the  belief  that  many  of  those  who  differ  widely  from 
ourselves  in  creed  and  discipline  may  be  among  the  excellent  of 
the  earth  ;  and  that,  even  in  the  most  degraded  portions  of  Chris¬ 
tendom,  there  may  be  many  who  hav'e  escaped  the  surrounding 
corruptions,  and  are  walking  with  God.  Yet,  while  we  are 
cheered  by  this  blessed  hope,  w’e  cannot  avoid  the  conviction  that 
tlie  errors  which  enter  into  their  creed  have  a  deteriorating  influ¬ 
ence  on  their  minds,  and  lessen  their  usefulness.  Their  w’ritings 
are  liable  to  be  tinctured  with  the  peculiarities  they  have  imbibed, 
and  should  be  read  with  cjuition.  Such  men  can  hardly  be 
esteemed  sjife  guides  for  the  young  and  inexperienced.  This  is 
the  case  with  the  popular  w^orks  both  of  Pascal  and  Thomas  ii 
Kempis.  The  writers  were  men  of  unquestionable  and  extnior- 
dinary  devotion ;  but  their  ascetic  habits,  their  celibacy,  and  their 
numerous  mortifications  communicated  a  gloomy  tinge  to  their 
opinions,  and  diminished  the  loveliness  of  their  piety.  Insulated 
in  a  great  degree  from  the  w’orld,  and  never  having  experienced 
the  tenderest  ties  of  nature,  the  love  of  a  husband  aiul  a  father, 
they  exhibited  a  want  of  sympathy  with  the  sweetest  human 
affections. 

From  these  remarks  it  will  be  seen  that,  w’hile  w’c  regard  Pas¬ 
cal's  'Phoughts  as  a  work  of  great  value,  w’e  see  in  them  many 
things  of  which  we  cimnot  fully  approve.  We  will  endeavor  to 
point  out  some  of  their  excellencies  and  defects ;  and  to  mark 
the  peculiar  merits  and  demerits  which  characterize  this  edition. 

1  he  volume  before  us  contains  an  introductory  essay  by  Mr. 
Taylor,  who  is  well  known  by  his  ‘Natural  History  of  Enthusi- 
‘asm,*  and  by  other  works.  'Phat  tliis  gentleman  possesses  a 
powerful  and  cultivated  mind  is  very  apparent  in  all  his  literary 
productions  which  w’e  have  seen  :  but  there  is  a  peculiarity  in  his 
mode  of  treating  a  subject  which  does  not  meet  with  our  appro¬ 
bation.  There  are  tw’o  very  different  W’ays  by  which  talent  may 
be  displayed.  Tlie  first  is  by  making  the  most  difficult  topics 
clearly  understood  by  the  reader ;  and  bringing  them  dow’ii  to 
the  level  of  common  capacities,  by  a  skilful  selection  of  arguments 
by  abridging  the  process  of  thought,  and  by  employing  the  most 
appropriate  language.  This  is  the  highest  triumph  of  mind  in 
^m|>osition  ;  and  genius  of  the  first  order  may  be  recognized  by 
its  noble  simplicity  of  thought  and  diction.  It  goes  always 
straight  forw*ard  to  its  object,  and  never  tikes  a  circuitous  route, 
when  tliere  is  one  more  direct.  ’^Phe  great  masterpieces  of 
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literature  bear  this  character ;  and  from  their  transparent  clear¬ 
ness,  and  their  consequent  easy  comprehension  by  minds  of 
every  ji^rade,  have  taken  and  kept  their  hold  of  public  opinion. 
The  other  way  in  which  talent  is  often  exhibited  is  in  making  a 
plain  and  easy  subject  difficult.  There  are  minds  so  constituted 
as  to  delight  in  multiplying^  arguments,  in  tracking  a  fuy;itive  idea 
through  all  the  turnings  and  mazes  of  thought,  till  it  is  lost,  and 
they  are  thoroughly  bewildered.  Many  authors  and  readers  have 
no  taste  for  the  simple  processes  of  mind ;  they  judge  of  the 
completeness  of  proof  by  the  very  length  and  tediousness  of  the 
journey  through  which  they  have  gone ;  and  think  an  idea  grand 
and  magnificent  only  when  it  is  magnified  by  the  mists  which 
they  have  raised  around  it.  Something  of  this  we  have  perceived 
in  Mr.  Taylor’s  works.  Yet  there  is  less  of  this  defect  in  the 
introductory  essay  before  us  than  in  any  other  of  his  writings 
which  we  have  seen  ;  and  altogether  it  is  an  admirable  produc¬ 
tion.  But  we  still  think  it  too  abstruse  for  the  ocaision,  and 
many  of  its  thoughts  too  far-fetched.  On  some  subjects  we  hold 
Mr.  Taylor  to  be  no  more  safe  as  a  guide  than  Pascal  himself. 
Notwithstanding  the  portion  of  good  sense  and  truth  contained  in 
pages  44 — 47,  their  general  tenor  appears  to  us  very  exception¬ 
able. 

We  cheerfully  admit  with  Mr.T.  the  benefit  to  be  derived  from  an 
enlarged  charity  and  a  friendly  intercourse  with  Christians  of  other 
communions;  and  we  despise  that  narrowness  of  spirit  which  would 
confine  itself  witliin  the  limits  of  its  own  party,  and  think  all 
beyond  a  wilderness,  and  all  other  Christians  heretics  or  barba¬ 
rians.  But  the  boundary  of  virtue  and  vice  is  extremely  delicate, 
and  he  who  pursues  the  path  of  candor  too  far  is  in  danger  of 
overstepping  the  invisible  line.  The  man  who  is  happy  and  con¬ 
tented  at  home  will  not  be  haunted  by  a  perpetual  desire  to 
travel ;  he  will  not  love  every  neighbour’s  house,  or  every  neigh¬ 
bouring  country,  better  than'his  own.  Such  a  restless  disposition 
is  not  very  favorable  to  improvement  of  any  kind,  either  worldly 
or  spiritual.  Besides,  he  who  is  for  ever  rambling  in  other  lands 
acquires  a  distaste  for  his  own,  and  becomes  lost  to  his  country  ; 
not  because  his  owm  government  and  his  country’s  customs  are 
inferior  to  those  of  other  nations,  but  because  his  vagrant  habits 
have  destroyed  his  old  associations,  and  induced  a  disc*ased  state 
of  the  mind.  It  is  so  likewise  with  the  religious  rambling  here 
recommended.  Mr.  Taylor  himself  implies  that  oidy  ‘  ihose  who 
*  think  themselves  to  be  gifted,  or  who  in  fact  are  gifted,  with  the 
‘  requisite  intelligence  and  discretion,  and  are  not  so  unstable  of 
‘  mind  as  to  be  liable  to  be  presently  moved  from  their  firmest 
‘convictions,’  should  make  the  experiment.  But  self-knowledge 
is  of  rare  attainment,  and  many  a  man  is  deceived  with  respect  to 
his  own  strength  to  resist  temptation :  and  observation  supplies  us 
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with  many  instances  of  those  who  thought  ‘  themselves  gifted 
‘  with  the  requisite  intelligence  and  discretion,’  who,  notwith¬ 
standing,  were  ‘  so  unsUthle  in  mind  as  to  be  presently  moved 
‘  from  their  firmest  convictions.* 

In  readinjr  Pascal  himself  we  begin  to  feel  how  much  better  it 
is  to  eat  our  own  bread  with  contentment,  than  to  run  the  risk  of 
being  poisoned,  or  of  injuring  our  spiritual  health  by  foreign 
aliment.  Notwithstanding  tlie  many  great  and  good  things  eon- 
Uiined  in  his  ‘Thoughts,*  his  powerful  mind  is  so  utterly  imbecile 
in  all  that  relates  to  his  own  communion,  that  the  authority  of 
every  thing  he  utters  is  weakened,  and  we  read  with  a  continual 
suspicion  and  distrust.  Now,  though  we  would  exercise  our  own 
judgment  on  whatever  we  reiid,  it  is  too  painful,  and  can  yield 
but  little  instruction,  especially  on  religious  subjects,  to  be  always 
engaged  with  authors  in  whom  we  have  no  confidence.  ith 
still  less  satisfaction  can  we  put  such  books  into  the  hands  of  the 
young,  who  are  too  apt  to  be  fascinated  with  great  names,  and  to 
yield  an  implicit  submission  to  their  authority.  For  this  reason, 
though  in  general  we  have  no  taste  for  selections,  nor  for  ‘  the 
‘  beauties  *  of  any  particular  writer,  we  think  it  would  do  greater 
seivice  to  the  public  to  issue  an  edition  of  his  ‘  Thoughts’  care¬ 
fully  expurgated  from  their  puerilities  and  errors,  than  to  reprint 
them  in  their  present  form.  Hear  ^Ir.  Taylor  himself  on  the 
subject 

*  Did  he  know  so  little  of  this  monkish  craft  as  to  believe,  without 
inquiry,  in  the  genuineness  of  the  Port  Royal  ‘holy  thorn.*  And 
must  we  yield  an  indulgence  to  Pascal,  the  geometrician  of  the  seven- 
teiMith  century,  which  we  do  not  grant  without  reluctance  t(»  the  be¬ 
nighted  St.  Louis  t>f  the  thirteenth  century  ?  One  might  have  thought 
that  the  author  of  the  tract  on  the  properties  of  the  cycloid,  would 
have  left  ‘  lady  thorns  ’  to  he  the  playthings  of  the  debauched  and 
debilitated  understandings  of  monks  !  Rut  it  is  not  so ;  meantime 
who  shall  calculate  the  damage  thus  done  to  the  religious  sentiments 
of  mankind  by  the  like  insanities  of  powerful  minds  ?  It  has  been 
thus  that  the  entire  influence  of  Pascal’s  religious  writings  in  France 
has  l)et‘u  turned  j  side,  and  his  powerful  thrust  at  impiety  successfully 
parried  by  a  cmitemptuous  reference,  on  the  part  of  his  infidel  com- 
mentatt»rs,  to  the  childish  superstitions  to  which  he  was  accustomed  to 
surrender  himself.  For  example,  Condorcet,  in  putting  forward  a 
fiMdish  paper  of  abbreviated  notes  of  Pascal's  daily  religicms  observances, 
and  which  was  constantly  worn  by  him  as  a  sort  of  amulet,  stitched  in 
hi;  dress,  insultingly  exclaims — ‘  What  an  interval  between  this  paper 
and  the  treatise  on  the  cycloid  !  Nothing  in  fact  can  lH*tter  serve  to 
explain  how  all  the  thoughts  contained  in  this  collection  could  have 
come  from  the  same  brain.  '1  he  author  of  the  treatise  on  the  cycloid 
wrote  some ;  and  the  rest  are  the  work  of  the  autlior  of  the  amulet.* 

— pp.  Ixvi.  Ixvii. 
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Chapter  the  twentieth,  on  miracles,  is  a  melancholy  instance  of 
Pascal’s  occasional  weakness  of  mind.  It  is  full  of  false  reason- 
injff,  of  inconsistencies,  and  contradictions.  Nothinof  can  be  more 
confused  than  his  statements,  and  it  is  evident  that  he  has  no 
char  and  definite  ideas  on  the  subject.  ‘  A  miracle,*  says  he,  ‘  is 
‘an  effect  which  exceeds  the  natural  power  of  the  means  em- 
‘  ployed:  and  an  effect  not  miraculous  is  one  which  does  not 
‘  exceed  the  power  employed.  Thus  those  who  cure  diseases  by  the 
‘  invocation  of  the  devil,  do  not  work  a  miracle,  for  this  does  not 
‘  exceed  the  natural  power  of  the  devil.’  Now,  passing  by  this 
assumption  concerning  the  limits  of  Satan’s  power,  of  which  he 
knows  no  more  than  we  do,  this  definition  would  destroy  the 
existence  of  miracles  altogether :  for  we  might  with  as  much 
reason  say,  those  who  cure  diseases  by  invoking  .Jestis  Christ  do  not 
work  a  miracle,  for  this  does  not  exceed  the  natural  power  of 
Jesus  Christ.  Our  notion  of  a  miracle  is,  that  it  is  an  effect 
produced  by  a  power  that  is  more  than  human,  and  manifestly 
heyond  the  common  operations  and  laws  of  nature  :  such  as  the 
act  of  stilling  a  stormy  sea  in  an  instant,  and  by  a  word ;  or, 
raising  a  dead  body  to  life.  J'he  instantaneous  cure  of  certain 
diseases,  such  as  blindness,  or  lameness,  which  had  been  suffered 
from  the  birth  of  the  patient,  when  eftected  by  a  woni,  or  a 
touch,  would  be  evidently  a  miracle.  Were  such  an  net  to  be 
wrought  before  us,  with  the  irresistible  evidence  that  attended 
the  miracles  of  Scripture,  even  were  a  man  the  agent,  it  would 
be  most  consonant  with  sound  reason  and  philosophy  to  ascribe 
it  to  the  power  of  God ;  since  we  are  unactpiainted  with  the 
power  of  intermediate  agents,  and  are  warranted  to  conclude  that, 
whatever  their  natural  power  may  be,  they  cannot  disturb  the 
harmony  of  those  laws  which  he  has  ordained,  without  his  express 
permission,  which  he  would  not  give  as  a  sanction  to  error.  It  is 
clear  that  Pascal’s  belief  in  the  perpetuity  of  miraculous  powers 
was  the  cause  of  his  perplexity  on  this  subject,  and  kept  liim  in 
continual  fear  lest  he  should  admit  any  thing  wliich  might  be 
employed  against  the  Romish  church.  Thus  he  says,  ‘  the  truth 
‘  of  a  doctrine  is  to  be  judged  of  by  the  miracles  wrought  to  sup- 
‘port  it;  the  reality  of  miracles  is  to  be  judged  of  by  the  doctrine. 
‘  1  he  doctrine  discriminates  the  miracles,  and  the  miracles  discri- 
‘  minate  the  doctrine.  Roth  these  positions  are  true,  but  not 
I  contradictory.’  Ry  this  mode  of  arguing,  all  miracles  must  be 
impotent  as  an  evidence  of  trulh  ;  for  it  is  only  necessjiry  to  dis¬ 
approve  of  the  doctrine,  and  the  miracle  is  nullified  at  once.  'I'iie 
admission  of  Nicodemus  is  worth  a  thousand  of  the  nice  distinc¬ 
tions  of  Pascal :  ‘  We  know  that  thou  art  a  teacher  come  from 
‘  God,  for  no  man  can  do  these  miracles  that  thou  dost  except 
‘  God  be  with  him.’ 

It  is  amusing  to  see  the  false  reasoning  to  which  the  mathema- 
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deal  mind  of  Pascal  was  driven  by  a  blind  attachment  to  bis  own 
communion ;  and  the  contemptible  shifts  to  which  he  W'as  forced 
to  resort.  ‘  It  is  the  same  in  reference  to  heretics.  Miracles 
‘  would  be  of  no  use  to  them  [he  means,  if  employed  by  them] ; 

‘  for  the  church,  whose  authority  is  esUiblished  by  antecedent 
‘  miracles,  which  have  preoccupied  our  belief,  assures  us  that  they 
‘  have  not  the  true  faith.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  they  have 
‘  not,  since  the  first  miracles  of  the  church  exclude  belief  in  tins, 
^should  they  ever  occur.  In  such  a  case,  miracles  would  be 
‘  opposed  to  miracles,  but  the  first  and  p^reatest  would  be  on  the 
‘  side  of  the  church :  thus  there  would  always  be  reasons  for  belief 
‘against  their  miracles.’  The  above  argument  is  exactly  that  of 
the  Scribes  and  Pharisees,  when  they  rejected  our  Saviour. 
Acting  on  a  contrary  principle,  we  say,  show  us  miraculous  acts 
of  equal  truth  and  splendor  with  tiiose  that  witnessed  to  Chris¬ 
tianity,  and  we  pledge  ourselves  to  embrace  the  doctrines  they 
attest :  nor  shall  w  e  live  under  any  apprehension  of  the  conse¬ 
quences  of  such  a  pledge. 

'I'he  fallacies  in  Pascal’s  reasoning  are  numerous,  and  many  of 
them  may  be  attributed  to  the  prejudices  of  his  education,  his 
ascetic  habits,  or  his  infirm  health.  He  view’ed  all  earthly  objects 
with  a  diseased  eye,  that  tinged  every  thing  with  its  own  all-per¬ 
vading  gloom.  This  is  particularly  the  case  when  he  discourses  on 
the  nature  of  some  of  our  common  pleasures,  too  much  in  the  spirit 
of  Rochefoucauld  ;  and  exhibits  a  peevishness  and  unloveliiiess  of 
temper  not  quite  consistent  with  Christianity.  But  he  sometimes 
fulls  into  an  error  of  a  somew'hat  different  kind;  and  shows  how 
dangerous  it  is  to  illustrate  religious  doctrines  by  tropes  taken 
from  mathematical  studies. 

Pascal  is  a  remarkable  instance  of  the  injury  which  a  mind  of 
the  first  order  may  suffer  from  the  influence  of  an  erroneous  sys¬ 
tem  of  religious  doctrine.  His  genius  was  splendid  ;  his  capacity 
of  vast  dimensions;  his  intellect  as  powerful  as  falls  to  the  lot  of 
the  greatest  men.  At  an  early  period  of  life  he  reached  the 
highest  place  in  the  estimation  of  his  countrymen ;  and  posterity 
has  confirmed  their  judgment.  He  is  acknowledged  by  the  com¬ 
mon  consent  of  men  of  literature  and  science,  to  be  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  men  whom  the  w’orld  has  seen.  No  subject, 
with  w  hich  the  human  intellect  c«m  deal,  was  too  vast  for  the  grasp 
of  his  mighty  mind.  His  w’as  that  high  order  of  intellect  which 
could  not  remain  confined  within  the  narrow'  circle  of  human 
attainments  in  his  own  age ;  but  w'as  ever  to  be  found  on  its 
extreme  verge,  penetrating  the  dark  terra  incognita  of  philosophy 
and  discovering  new  tracts  which  it  brought  under  the  dominion 
of  man.  Such  minds  are  born  to  be  leaners  of  their  race,  and  all 
nay  willing  homage  to  their  greatness.  Yet  this  vast  mind  exhi¬ 
bited  singular  defects  when  it  applied  its  powers  to  the  iuvestiga- 
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tion  of  theological  subjects ;  and,  with  all  its  acuteness,  it  seemed 
to  possess  no  power  of  discriminating  religious  truth  from  error. 
The  cause  of  this  becomes  an  interesting  subject  of  inquiry. 
And  it  is  evident  that  his  blindness  to  certain  gross  errors  and 
delusions,  his  tenacious  adherence  to  them,  and  his  advocacy  of 
some  palpable  absurdities  of  the  lloinish  superstition  are  to  be 
ascribed  to  no  natural  defect  in  his  mental  constitution,  but  to  the 
fatal  influence  of  a  fundamenUil  article  in  his  creed.  He  believed 
that  Christians  were  bound  to  be  guided  by  the  authority  of  the 
church  in  their  interpreUition  of  Scripture.  Proceeding  on  such 
a  principle,  inquiry  could  not  be  puslied  beyond  a  certain  limit ; 
and  the  daring  mind  that,  in  the  regions  of  philosophy,  soared 
like  the  eagle,  or  rushed,  like  the  comet,  into  the  dark  and  distant 
realms  of  the  universe,  lost  its  noble  character  in  its  theological 
investigations,  and  was  tethered  and  conflned  within  a  limited 
circle. 

We  observe  the  influence  of  this  principle  throughout  the  reli¬ 
gious  portion  of  Pascal’s  ‘  Thoughts.*  On  those  subjects  con¬ 
cerning  which  there  is  no  dispute  among  Christians,  and  where 
truth  was  most  plainly  on  his  side,  he  proceeded  with  all  the  con¬ 
fidence  of  full  conviction  ;  not  afraid  to  examine,  lest  he  should 
discover  himself  to  be  in  error.  Hence,  on  the  evidences  of 
Christianity,  we  have  some  masterly  trains  of  thought,  and  he  is 
a  formidable  ant^igonist,  so  far  as  these  arguments  are  considered 
by  themselves,  both  of  the  Jew  and  the  infidel.  But  in  the  con¬ 
troverted  points  between  papists  and  Protestants,  we  see  no  such 
acuteness,  and  he  evidently  writes  like  one  who  believes  because 
he  thinks  it  his  duty  to  believe.  It  was  forbidden  ground,  on 
which  he  thought  it  a  sin  to  tread ;  into  which  he  might  not 
direct  one  piercing  glance,  and  concerning  which  it  would  be 
perilous  to  exercise  the  curiosity  of  an  inquisitive  mind.  How 
fatal  such  a  principle  must  be  in  the  pursuit  of  truth  will  be  easily 
perceived.  But  by  this  masterly  device  the  church  of  Borne 
preserved  its  domination  over  the  human  mind  for  so  many  ages ; 
and  it  was  by  questioning  the  right  of  tluit  church  to  interjiret 
Scripture  for  all  men,  and  by  asserting  the  right  of  free  inquiry 
in  a  matter  which  personally  affects  our  eternal  hap})iness,  that 
the  Reformers  discovered  the  errors  of  Romanism,  and  emanci¬ 
pated  a  great  portion  of  Europe  from  its  spiritual  bondage.  Had 
Pascjil  been  thrown  into  the  society  of  those  excellent  men,  and 
could  he  have  seen  and  known  their  real  cliaracter,  we  cjinnot 
doubt  that  his  kindred  mind,  which  had  imbibed  evangelical  doc¬ 
trines  from  the  Portroyalists,  would  have  coalesced  with  them, 
and  lie  would  have  lost  his  horror  of  heretics.  As  it  was,  he 
blindly  adopted  the  creed  of  his  fathers,  and  lived  and  died  in  the 
communion  in  which  he  w-as  born. 

But  the  clear  and  powerful  arguments  of  Pascal  on  the  evit^nces 
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of  Christianity  arc  almost  worthless  in  their  present  form,  as 
instruments  of  attack  on  infidelity,  or  as  defences  of  real  truth 
a^iinst  the  atticks  of  infidels,  because  of  the  errors  and  absurdities 
with  which  they  are  niin<r|ed.  Tliey  are  like  a  fortress  which 
presents  at  a  distance  a  formidable  appearance,  and,  even  on  a 
near  inspection,  exhibits  lar^e  portions  of  wall  and  tower  of 
impreji^nable  strength  ;  but  the  whole  of  which  is  useless  when 
attacked,  because  of  numerous  weak  points  which  are  wholly 
indefensible.  The  apology  which  Pascal  offers  for  Christianity  is 
often  admirable,  and  incontroverlibly  true  ;  but  then  he  presents 
Popery  before  us  its  Christianity,  and  expects  that  we  shall  re¬ 
ceive  Ids  arguments  as  uiupiestionable  proof  that  Romanism  is  a 
pure  system  of  truth.  From  this  our  common  sense  revolts  ;  for 
we  cannot  see  how  the  most  elaborate  proof  that  a  legitimately 
born  prince  is  heir  to  his  father's  crown,  can  be  produced  in  favor 
of  a  usurper.  In  this  way,  the  labors  of  Pascal,  like  those  of 
Chateaubriand,  who  has  adduced  the  pomp  and  ceremonies  of  the 
Romish  church  as  the  beauties  of  Christianity,  are  useless  to  the 
common  cause  of  our  religion  :  for  the  infidel,  who  cannot  avoid 
seeing  the  gross  absurdities  of  Romanism,  when  he  finds  these 
advocated  with  all  the  zeal  of  keen  partizanship,  and  treated  as  of 
e(jual  importance  with  the  essential  truths  of  Christianity,  doubts 
concerning  the  soundness  of  any  part  of  the  argument  of  which 
he  knows  that  a  great  part  is  hollow,  and  rejects  the  gospel  alto¬ 
gether.  In  this  way  the  corruptions  of  the  church  have  been  the 
greatest  enemy  of  religion  among  the  European  nations;  and 
liave  constantly  tended  to  produce  its  overthrow,  and  perpetuate 
its  ruins. 

'Fhe  various  opiidons  entertained  by  great  men  on  religious 
subjects  teach  us  that  men  of  the  most  gigantic  intellect  or  of  the 
profoundest  learning,  are  not  to  be  esteemed  authorities  by  us  in 
our  search  after  truth.  ‘  Call  no  man  master,'  is  a  command 
emanating  from  divine  wisdom.  T  he  reasonableness  of  this  is 
very  apparent.  No  division  of  the  church  is  without  its  celebrated 
names,  illustrious  for  their  genius  and  their  great  attiiinments. 
These  have  lent  their  powerful  aid  in  support  of  every  form  and 
shade  of  orthodoxy  ;  and  every  variety  of  heresy  and  schism.  No 
opinions  have  been  hazarded,  however  wild  and  irrational,  but 
they  have  been  advocated  with  consummate  ability.  Is  truth, 
therefore,  a  thing  without  real  existence ;  a  mere  visionary  bless¬ 
ing,  which  we  must  despair  of  obtaining  ?  Ry  no  means  :  but 
we  learn  from  the  conflicting  opinions  of  the  most  noble  in  mental 
rank,  that  truth  will  be  sought  in  vain  by  a  deference  to  human 
authority. 

Perfect  uniformity  of  religious  belief  can  scarcely  be  expected 
in  this  world  ;  nor  is  it  necessjiry  to  tlie  peace  and  unity  of  the 
church.  The  objects  that  meet  our  senses  make  a  tolerably 
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uniform  impression  upon  all  men.  The  imajje  painted  on  the  retina 
of  the  eye  is  so  accurate,  that  all  men  of  ecpial  knowledge,  and  with 
liealthy  organs,  can  readily  distinguish  a  quadruped  from  a  tree, 
and  one  species  of  quadru|)ed,  or  one  species  of  tree,  from  another. 
But  either  the  inenUil  impressions  are  less  accurate  and  distinct, 
or  our  spiritual  sense  is  more  dull.  Much  may  perha}>s  he  attri¬ 
buted  to  the  inadequacy  of  words  to  convey  an  exact  represenUi- 
tion  of  our  ideas ;  or  to  the  imperfect  training  of  the  mind  in  its 
use  of  these  symbols.  Most  men  make  use  of  lan^uat^e  in  a  very 
loose  and  uncritical  manner,  so  as  to  convey  no  definite  thou'^hts 
in  their  own  speech ;  and  they  interpret  written  lan^ua^e  accord¬ 
ing^  to  the  vaj^ue  meaning  wliich  they  have  attached  to  words  in 
their  own  use  of  them.  Thus  every  maiTs  interpretation  is,  to  a 
certain  dej»;ree,  arbitrary.  Add  to  this,  the  unconscious  bias  which 
the  mind  acquires  from  education  and  from  const;int  intercourse 
with  others,  and  we  need  not  wonder  at  the  variety  of  opinions 
which  men  profess  to  have  founded  on  the  book  of  divine  revela¬ 
tion. 

He  who  implicitly  follows  any  human  leader  has  no  reason  to 
think  his  system  of  doctrine  rij^ht ;  for  no  man  is  infallible.  Vet, 
of  those  who  are  called  Christians,  how  few  have  done  anything 
but  blindly  follow  another  all  their  lives !  The  opinions  which 
most  men  entertain  are  not  their  own ;  but  have  been  adopted,  in 
many  cases,  without  any  serious  inquiry ;  in  others,  with  no 
seriousness  and  diliji^ence  adequate  to  the  occasion.  In  our  early 
years  we  look  up  with  reverence  and  docility  to  our  teachers;  and 
the  greater  portion  of  our  opinions  in  after  life  is  received,  with¬ 
out  question  or  doubt,  from  our  parents  and  otlier  instructors. 
Afterwards,  perhaps,  some  established  creed  or  some  theological 
system  is  assumed  as  the  standard  of  trutli,  to  which  every  part  of 
Scripture  is  made  to  bend;  until  the  Scripuires  themselves  hecome 
useless  as  teachers  of  pure  doctrine,  and  C  hrist  is  rej^arded  as 
subordinate  to  l^iul  and  Cephas.  Happy  would  it  be  for  the 
church  were  the  contrary  practice  more  jfeneral.  If  Christians 
drew  their  opinions  directly  from  the  Bible,  instead  of  some 
favorite  system  of  divinity,  tltou^h  there  miji^ht  not  be  a  uniformity 
of  creed  throughout  the  church,  there  would  be  a  jj^reater  jijeneral 
approximation  to  truth;  tliere  would  also  lie  a  greater  harmony  of 
belief  amon^  all  the  different  C’hristian  denominations.  Sucli  a 
practice  would  ^o  far  to  destroy  the  polemic  spirit;  for  Christians 
m  ahandonin^  human  creeds  would  have  less  of  a  warlike  dispo¬ 
sition.  Creeds,  and  other  human  devices,  have  been  erected  as 
standards  around  which  the  army  of  the  church  has  rallied  in 
various  divisions,  and  the  several  parts  have  attacked  each  other. 
Let  the  j)arty  st<indards  be  lowered,  and  the  distinctions  would 
cease;  tlje  several  divisions  would  blend  into  one,  and  employ 
their  united  encri^ies  against  the  common  enemy  of  God  and 
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mail.  To  this  happy  and  most  desirable  consummation  few 
tiling  would  tend  more  than  an  humble,  prayerful,  dilijrent 
search  after  divine  truth  from  the  fountains  of  the  word  of  God 
alone. 


Art.  VII.  1.  Reptn  t  of  the  Home  Missionary  Society ,  1840. 

2.  Rejwrt  of  the  Colonial  Missionary  Society  y  1840. 

IT  is  not  an  uncommon  tiling  for  irreligious  men  to  cast  dis¬ 
credit  on  the  philanthropy  which  sends  the  gospel  at  vast  ex¬ 
pense  to  heathen  nations,  by  telling  us  of  the  misery  and  ignorance 
which  remain  unremedied  amongst  onr  own  countrymen  both  at 
home  and  in  our  colonies.  They  insinuate  that  there  must  be 
somediing  spurious  about  a  benevolence  which  must  needs  go  six 
thousand  miles  in  search  of  its  objects  while  there  are  multitudes 
perishing  at  our  owui  doors,  or  which  sympathizes  more  readily 
and  deeply  with  the  Esquimaux  or  the  Hottentot  than  with  those 
who  are  ‘our  brethren  and  kindred  according  to  the  flesh.* 

We  need  hardly  say  that  we  are  not  of  the  number  of  these 
accusers,  and  yet  we  think  that  their  uncharitable  accusations 
may  be  turned  to  most  excellent  account,  and  teach  us  some  im¬ 
portant  lessons.  Let  us  act  upon  the  principle  of  the  old  adage, 
‘  that  it  is  right  to  learn  wisdom  even  from  an  enemy.' 

'I'he  charge,  indeed,  in  the  shape  in  which  these  men  put  it,  is 
wholly  false ;  for  the  benevolence  which  they  deprecate  is  in 
their  opinion  exercised  not  only  on  the  wrong  persons,  but  in  the 
wrong  mode ;  they  would  have  the  money  w^hich  is  expended  on 
foreign  missions  expended  notin  home  missions  or  colonial  missions, 
but  in  promoting  the  temporal  welfare,  the  civil  liberties,  the  social 
comfort,  the  secular  advantage  of  our  owm  countrymen  ;  not  in 
the  purchase  of  Hibles  and  other  means  of  spiritual  improvement, 
for  the  spiritually  destitute,  but  in  the  purchase  of  bread  and 
cheese,  broad-cloth  and  woollens,  for  the  hungry  and  naked. 

Now,  though  these  latter  objects  are  unquestionably  most  import¬ 
ant,  and  as  unquestionably  involve  a  sacred  duty  of  Christian  charity, 
we  feel  persuaded  that  a  fair  proportion  of  the  whole  funds  raised 
by  public  benevolence  for  one  purpose  and  another  is  devoted  to 
these  objects.  And  moie  than  this  fair  proportion  cannot  be 
demanded  for  them,  unless  it  be  pretended  either  that  there  arc 
no  other  duties  to  which  our  benevolence  is  to  apply  itself,  or  that 
tliese  |>articular  duties  are  so  paramount  to  every  other  that  we 
are  to  attend  to  nothing  till  these  objects  are  fully'  met.  Neither 
of  these  positions  is  likely  to  be  conceded  or  could  be  consistently 
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conceded  by  the  Christian;  he  cannot  admit  the  former  while  he 
believes  in  the  divine  authority  of  the  command  to  ‘  preach  the 
‘  prospel  to  every  creature nor  the  latter  while  he  believes  the 
welfare  of  the  body  less  important  than  that  of  the  soul,  and  the 
interests  of  a  day  less  momentous  than  those  of  eternity.  Con¬ 
sidered  in  this  point  of  view,  therefore,  we  think  the  chargee  is 
wholly  nugatory.  It  may  be  quite  true  that  Christians  do  not 
contribute  so  much  as  they  ought  for  the  alleviation  of  the  tem¬ 
poral  miseries  of  their  fellow  creatures.  But  we  again  say,  that 
we  think  a  fair  proportion  of  the  whole  funds  supplied  by  public 
benevolence  are  devoted  to  this  object,  and  that  to  devote  more 
to  it,  unless  the  funds  themselves  were  actually  greater,  would  be 
a  wrong  to  religion  ;  robbing  the  soul  to  benefit  the  lunly.  Yet 
these  mere  politicians  are  continually  harping  upon  this  string, 
whenever  philanthropy  looks  beyond  our  own  country,  no  mutter 
whether  its  objects  be  the  religious  or  the  civil  improvement  of 
mankind.  If  we  busy  ourselves  about  the  cruelties  and  wrongs 
inflicted  upon  slaves,  we  are  told  that  there  arc  thousands  at  home 
whoare  on  the  brink  of  sUirvation,and  who  though  they  possess  civil 
freedom,  are  laboring  under  hardships  scarcely  less  oppressive 
than  those  of  slavery.  If  we  are  anxious  to  diffuse  the  light  of 
knowledge  and  the  benefits  of  civilization  amongst  barbarous 
nations  we  are  told  of  the  multitudes  in  England  who  can  neither 
read  nor  write.  If  we  establish  schools  for  religious  instruction 
abroad,  we  are  told  that  there  is  still  much  need  of  schools  of 
secular  learning  at  home.  If  we  endeavor  to  cure  the  spiritual 
maladies  and  relieve  the  spiritual  destitution  of  New  Zealanders  and 
the  Hottentots,  we  are  told  that  there  are  multitudes  of  English, 
Scotch,  and  Irish  to  whom  cheap  medicines  and  cheap  food  would 
be  great  blessings  !  These  men  would  not  be  satisfied,  therefore, 
unless  we  not  only  changed  the  objects  of  our  benevolence,  but 
unless  we  diverted  it  into  new  channels.  We  need  pay  no  further 
attention,  therefore,  to  the  accus*itions  of  these  men,  but  merely  take 
heed  that  a  fair  proportion  of  the  funds  of  benevolence  is  expended 
on  the  objects  they  recommend,  and  to  which  they  would  ex¬ 
clusively  restrict  it.  But  to  refuse  to  send  the  gospel  to  the 
heathen  or  to  exert  ourselves  for  the  spiritual  amelioration  of 
mankind  till  every  Englishman  is  well  provided  with  temporal 
comforts,  well  housed,  well  clothed,  and  well  fed,  would  be  ec^ually 
pre|)osterous  and  cruel,  and  postpone  to  a  marvellously  distant 
period  any,  even  the  slightest  attempt,  to  evangelize  the  world. 
Urgent  and  deplorable  as  may  be  the  temporal  necessities  of 
many  of  our  countrymen,  they  arc  far  less  urgent  and  far  less 
deplorable  than  the  spiritual  necessities  of  the  millions  of  perisli- 
ing  heathens  who  are  imploring  the  aid  ot  Ciiristian  zeal  and 
benevolence. 

But  we  do  not  know  that  we  could  quite  so  easily  meet  the 
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charge  if  it  were  put  in  a  somewhat  different  sliape.  If  it 
were  said,  for  example,  that  we  seem  to  be  saircely  so  solicitous 
about  the  spiritual  necessities  of  our  countrymen  at  home,  or  in 
our  colonies,  as  we  are  about  those  of  the  heatlien.  W’e  are  not 
of  the  number,  of  course,  who  think  that  a  single  farthing  more 
has  been  contributed  to  the  cause  of  foreign  missions  than  there 
ought  to  have  been,  but  we  certainly  do  not  think  that  a  due 
proportion  has  been  maintained.  In  consistency  we  ought 
to  contribute  more  to  the  purposes  of  Home  and  Colonial  Mis¬ 
sions.  Though  we  are  not  foolish  enough  to  demand  that  our 
colonies  should  be  thoroughly  evangelized  before  we  turn  our 
steps  to  the  heathen  at  all,  or  to  sup|>ose  that  so  large  an  amount  of 
contributions  can  be  expected  or  recpiired  for  the  latter  object 
as  for  the  former,  we  do  say  that  there  has  been  a  lamenUible 
apathy  in  relation  to  the  millions  of  our  heathen-like  countrymen 
and  a  lamentable  disproportion  between  the  sums  advanced  for 
their  relief  and  those  given  to  the  support  of  foreign  missions. 
W’e  further  say  that  this  comparative  neglect  is  as  impolitic  and 
unwisein  relation  to  the  ultimate  success  of  heathen  missions  them¬ 
selves,  as  it  is  unchristian  and  unkind ;  it  is  impolitic  and  unwise, 
both  because  the  propagation  of  the  gospel  amongst  those  wliosj)eak 
the  same  language  and  are  connected  with  us  by  the  ties  of  blood, 
is  more  easy  than  amongst  heathen  nations,  and  because  if  we  can 
but  Christianize  such  communities,  they  begin  immediately  to 
contribute  to  the  cause  of  general  missions ;  and  to  do  this  (from 
their  possession  of  all  the  elements  of  superior  knowledge,  wealth, 
and  power)  in  a  grt'ater  ratio  than  heathen  communities  possibly 
can.  America  may  serve  as  an  illustrious  example  of  the  truth  of 
this  statement. 

To  what  can  we  attribute  the  fact  that  our  destitute  population, 
whether  at  home  or  in  our  colonies,  has  hitherto  attracted  so 
little  of  our  missionary  zeal,  and  so  disproportionate  a  share  of 
attention  ?  W’e  apprehend  that  one  great  cause,  although  a 
Christian  should  be  almost  ashamed  to  own  it,  is  that  the  spiritual 
necessities  of  our  own  countrymen  appeal  less  to  the  imagination 
than  those  of  heathen  nations,  and  that  the  triumphs  of  mission¬ 
ary  enterprise  in  the  one  case  seem  so  much  less  splendid  and 
gorgeous  than  in  the  other.  There  is,  it  must  be  admitted,  some¬ 
thing  magniticent  and  imposing  in  the  idea  of  achieving  a  con- 
(piest  over  strange  tribes  and  nations ;  of  demolishing  ancient 
systems  of  idolatry  and  superstition ;  of  enlarging  the  map  of 
Christendom,  and  adding  absolutely  new  territories  to  the  do¬ 
minion  of  the  Uedeeiner ;  of  introducing  a  purer  faith,  and 
with  it  the  arts  of  life,  amongst  rude  barbarians;  of  trans¬ 
lating  the  Scriptures  into  foreign  languages ;  of  making 
stnmge  tongues  proclaim  the  praises  of  the  great  Deli¬ 
verer,  and  of  rendering  fiir  distant  shores  and  wildernesses 
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vocal  with  His  name.  Tliere  is  somethinjr  too,  it  must  be 
confessed,  calculated  to  stimulate  curiosity  in  the  new  forms 
which  Christianity  assumes  when  received  by  foreij^ii  nations, 
modifying  but  not  destroying  the  peculiarities  which  distin¬ 
guish  them,  w’hether  of  race  or  lanji^uaj^e,  manners  or  costume. 
\Ve  know’  of  nothing  whatever  which  appeals  more  pow'erfiilly  to 
the  imagination,  or  w  hich  more  illustriously  displays  the  grandeur 
of  Christianity  than  the  sight  of  converts  from  a  far  disUint  land, 
marked  by  features  and  complexion,  arrayed  in  a  garb,  and 
speaking  a  language  altogether  different  from  our  ow  n,  uttering 
in  the  accents  of  another  tongue  their  attachment  to  the  faith  they 
have  received,  and  paying  their  homage  to  Him  in  whom  ‘all 
‘  nations  shall  be  blessed.*  'I'here  is  something  s*?arcely  less 
stimulating  in  the  accounts  we  read  from  time  to  time  of  the 
missionary  enterprises  carried  on  in  widely  different  parts  of  the 
world.  Whether  these  countries  be  marked  by  the  peculiarities 
of  savage  or  of  civilized  life,  every  thing  about  them  is  strange 
and  novel,  and  forcibly  addresses  itself  to  the  imagination.  It  is 
not  the  progress  of  Christianity  alone  we  are  interested  in,  w’e  are 
also  interested  in  the  very  scenes  of  nature  and  the  forms  of 
human  life  amongst  wdiich  it  is  introducing  itself. 

We  freely  admit  that  the  spectacle  of  a  company  of  savages, 
listening  to  the  gospel  for  the  first  time,  with  delight  and 
W’onder,  amidst  the  lovely  scenery  of  the  southern  isles  is  a  much 
more  picturesque  object  for  the  imagination  to  dwell  upon  than 
any  which  awaits  the  exertions  of  the  missionary  amongst  the 
rural  or  manufacturing  population  of  our  own  country,  or  in 
the  wilderness  of  the  far  west.  In  the  latter  case,  it  is  true  the 
scenery  is  novel,  but  the  forms  of  human  life  are  but  too  familiar 
to  ns. 

Of  course  w'e  are  merely  speaking  of  tlie  aspect  which  the 
different  species  of  missionary  work  assumes  to  those  who  contri¬ 
bute  only  their  money,  and  who  look  on  at  the  great  strife  from 
a  safe  distiuice.  Those  who  have  been  engaged  in  it,  wt  appre¬ 
hend,  like  those  who  have  been  engaged  in  battle,  know  now 
delusive  the  pictures  of  the  imagination  are ;  they  know  that 
w  hether  engaged  in  one  scene  of  such  labor  or  another,  the  ardor 
and  the  zeal  which  spring  only  from  an  enthusiastic  fancy  (w’hat- 
ever  accession  they  may  gain  from  such  an  auxiliary,  when  they  are 
based  upon  a  more  secure  foundation),  soon  evaporate.  '1  he  sub¬ 
lime  and  the  beautiful  w’hich  captivate  the  mind  at  a  distance  soon 
vanish  amidst  the  drudgery  and  the  hardships  of  the  actual  work. 
Surrounded  by  the  sordid  forms  of  savage  life,  by  human  nature 
in  its  most  revolting  and  disgusting  shapes,  scantily  supplied 
with  the  ordinary  comforts  of  life,  often  condemned  to  the  most 
menial  and  mechanical  employments,  teaching  young  barbarians 
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to  read  and  spell, — the  missionary  at  times  finds  it  considerab.y 
more  difficult  to  realize  the  sublimity  of  his  office  than  does  a 
village  school-master.  He  discovers  with  the  soldier,  that  there 
is  nothing  so  unlike  a  battle  as  a  review. 

And  knowing  that  such  must  be  the  case,  surely  even  we  at 
home  ought  to  learn  to  correct  the  delusions  and  exorbitancies  of 
our  fancy,  and  to  look  at  things  as  they  really  are  rather  than  as 
they  seem.  Nor  should  it  be  forgotten,  that  if  colonial  missions 
present  less  that  appeals  to  the  imagination,  there  are  other  con¬ 
siderations  which  ought  to  be  amply  sufficient  to  animate  our  zeal 
and  excite  our  sympathies.  It  is  our  own  countrymen  or  their 
immediate  descendants — those  who  are  connected  with  us  by  the 
ties  of  kindred  and  of  blood — who  speak  the  same  language,  wdio 
are  characterized  by  the  same  institutions,  customs,  and  manners 
— it  is  such  w^ho  call  upon  us  for  our  aid.  On  the  subject  of 
home  missions,  w^e  shall  say  no  more  at  present.  We  trust  from 
the  demonstrations  recently  made,  that  they  are  about  to  be  sup¬ 
ported  with  an  energy  in  some  degree  proportioned  to  their  im¬ 
portance.  The  systematic  efforts  recently  made  by  the  Congre- 
gationalists  in  particular,  merit  special  commendation,  and  we 
trust  their  zeal  wmU  extend  itself  to  other  denominations.  But 
the  subject  of  colonial  missions  is  of  such  vast  importance,  and  has 
received  hitherto  such  a  disproportionate  share  of  attention,  that 
we  must  be  indulged  in  a  few  more  observations  upon  it. 

Our  colonies  are  every  day  becoming  more  populous,  not  only 
in  the  natural  course  of  things,  but  by  the  extensive  draughts 
from  our  own  population.  This  again  is  continually  multiplying 
and  strengthening  the  bonds  of  connection  between  the  mother 
country  and  her  colonies ;  and  even  now  it  may  safely  be  said  that 
there  are  few  families  in  England  at  all  numerous,  who  have  not 
some  relative  (more  or  less  distant)  in  Canada,  Australia,  the 
W  est  Indies,  the  East  Indies,  or  at  the  Cape.  And  such  is  the 
condition  of  the  mother  country,  such  the  pressure  outwards, 
such  the  exigencies  of  her  enormous  and  still  rapidly  increasing 
population,  that  emigration  must  continue  to  proceed,  and  proceed 
in  a  continually  increasing  ratio.  The  late  troubles  in  Canada  have, 
it  is  true,  temporarily  checked  it  in  that  quarter,  but  let  that  vast 
country  be  once  quietly  settled  (of  which  there  seems  at  present 
some  reasonable  prospect),  and  the  tide  of  emigration  must  again 
set  in  thither  deeper  and  more  rapid  than  ever.  New  South 
\\  ales  and  Van  Dieman’s  Land,  are  drawing  largely  upon 
our  super-abundant  population.  Thousands  upon  thousands  are 
going  out  annually  to  one  or  other  of  our  colonies,  and  carrying 
with  them  our  knowledge  and  our  arts,  our  manufactures  ami  our 
industry',  and  too  often,  alas  !  all  but  our  religion. 

It  is  often  supposed,  that  ns  they  go  out  w’ith  the  knowledge  of 
Christianity,  with  the  prejudices  and  feelings  of  early  education 
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in  its  favor,  and  with  habitual  reverence  for  those  institutions 
which,  ill  their  own  country,  mingled  their  influence  with  all  the 
forms  of  life,  they  cannot  in  the  disUnt  wilderness  easily  forget 
what  they  liave  learned ;  that  their  first  impulse  must  be  to 
supply,  by  some  extraordinary  efforts,  those  means  of  religious 
instruction  which  in  their  native  land  were  brought  to  their  very 
doors.  Some  few  who  are  under  the  influence  of  decided  reli-? 
gious  principle  before  they  leave  their  homes  may  do  so,  but  to 
suppose  that  the  generality  will  act  thus,  would  betray  a  strange 
ignorance  of  human  nature  under  the  given  circumstances.  It  is 
a  much  easier  task  to  forget  altogether  the  truths,  which  their 
novel  and  engrossing  employments  leave  them  little  leisure  to 
remember,  and  to  neglect  the  observances  for  the  maintenance 
of  which  their  very  situation  affords  them  so  few  facilities.  It 
is  no  very  difficult  thing  to  account  for  tlie  indisputable 
fact,  that  too  many  of  our  emigrants  silently  drop  into  a  state 
little  better  than  heathenism.  There  are  few  situations  more 
hazardous  in  this  respect  than  that  of  a  settler’s  family  in 
the  distant  wilderness,  whether  we  regard  his  solitary  position 
or  his  severe  occupations.  As  to  the  former: — he  is  cut  off 
from  all  social  sympathy;  he  has  no  neighbors ;  he  seldom  sees  a 
human  face  except  those  of  his  own  family,  or  at  long  intervals, 
that  of  a  chance  visitor.  If  he  would  see  his  fellow  man,  he  must 
traverse  leagues  of  forest  or  of  prairie.  Here  and  there  a  home¬ 
stead  scattered  over  an  immense  tract  of  country  is  the  only 
thing  which  distinguishes  it  from  an  uninhabited  wilderness.  Now 
even  if  in  remote  districts  of  our  own  country  we  find  intercourse 
so  difficult  and  so  rare  in  a  thinly  scattered  population;  if  we  find 
the  inmates  of  a  lonely  farm-house  often  so  deplorably  ignorant 
on  religious  subjects,  what  must  be  the  case  in  the  wihU  of 
Canada  or  the  vast  plains  of  Australia?  In  our  own  country  few 
individuals  live  in  spots  so  secluded  as  to  be  beyond  the  music  of 
the  ‘  Sabbath  bells,’  or  at  too  great  a  distance  to  frequent  church 
or  chapel ;  but  in  those  lonely  regions  there  is  too  often  neither 
church  nor  chapel  to  frequent,  and  if  there  w'ere  it  could^  not 
often  be  frequented,  since  the  whole  jmpulation  of  a  circuit  of 
nearly  a  hundred  miles  could  hardly  furnish  out  a  decent  congre¬ 
gation.  It  is  ill  precisely  situations  like  these  that  the  labors  of  the 
itinerant  missionary  are  so  much  needed,  and  become  so  valuable. 
By  ‘  preaching  from  house  to  house,’  he  carries  the  gospel  to 
those  w’ho  cannot  go  in  search  of  it,  and  in  some  measure  keeps 
alive  those  recollections  and  associations  which  in  the  absence  of 
public  worship  w'ould  soon  be  lost  altogether.  Public  worship 
was  ordained  ny  Him  wdio  ‘knew  wliat  was  in  man,|  our  whole 
intellectual  and  moral  nature,  our  social  sympathies  and  me 
modes  in  which  they  operate;  and  we  accordingly  find  that 
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wheresoever  it  is  wholly  neglected,  and  nothing  substituted  in  its 
place,  the  habits  of  religious  feeling  are  soon  weakened  and  often 
wholly  lost. 

If  we  look  at  the  employments  of  the  settler,  they  are,  for  the 
most  part,  equally  unfavorable  to  the  culture  and  development  of 
religious  feeling.  Nothing,  as  old  experience  proves,  has  a  more 
hebetating  influence  on  our  intellectual  and  moral  nature  than 
severe  and  incessiint  bodily  labor ;  that  toil  which  leaves  us  so 
exhausted  as  to  be  fit  for  nothing  but  sleep,  and  which,  the 
moment  we  aw^ake,  calls  us  to  renewed  exertion.  Excellent  it 
may  be  for  the  health  of  the  body  ;  to  strengthen  the  sinews  and 
harden  the  muscles ;  to  quicken  and  develop  all  those  qualities 
which  we  possess  in  common  with  the  brutes.  But  it  too  frequently 
happens  that  as  the  brute  becomes  perfect,  the  man  diminishes ; 
the  sensual  nature  subdues  the  rational ;  the  creature  can  endure 
any  amount  of  fatigue  or  devour  any  given  quantity  of  food  after 
it ;  that  is  all  we  can  stiy  of  him.  He  works  hard  by  day  and 
he  sleeps  soundly  by  night ;  and  toil  and  slumber  make  the  sum 
total  of  his  existence.  It  has  accordingly  been  often  remarked 
that  agriculturists  are  the  most  stupid  of  the  wdiole  population ; 
*  of  the  earth,  earthy  ;*  merely 

‘  Fruges  consumere  nati.' 

It  has  been  a  matter  of  wonder  that  they  should  be  so, 
seeing  that  they  are  for  ever  busy  amidst  scenes  and  and  objects 
eminently  odculated,  one  would  think,  to  stimulate  both  intellect 
and  sensibility ;  that  they  are  continually  in  contact  with  the 
most  glorious  proofs  of  infinite  power,  wisdom,  and  goodness, — 
with  all  that  is  sublime  and  beautiful  in  external  nature.  The 
fact,  we  apprehend,  may  be  principally  accounted  for  by  the 
causes  above  adverted  to.  Arduous  and  incessiint  toil  is  utterly 
inconsistent  with  much  reflection  or  with  deep  emotion,  however 
well  fitted  may  be  the  objects  upon  which  it  is  exerted,  to  stimu¬ 
late  the  one  or  to  excite  the  other. 

Now  if  this  be  so,  who  can  wonder  that  the  emigrant  too  often 
rapidly  deteriorates  into  the  mere  animal?  His  first  duties,  and 
that  too  for  many  years,  involve  a  dire  and  perpetual  struggle  with 
necessity ;  a  contest  with  the  stubborn  soil  to  yield  him  a  bare 
subsistence.  His  axe  is  heard  from  morning  till  night  in  the 
depths  of  the  ancient  forest.  To  clear  the  land  of  its  wild 
growth,  and  to  bring  it  into  a  state  at  all  fit  for  cultivation  is  a  work 
of  more  than  herculean  toil.  Then  again,  he  has  to  carry  on  the 
war  with  animal  nature,  partly  for  subsistence,  partly  for  the 
security  either  of  his  person  or  his  labors.  I'hus  he  generally 
g^s  fortli  w’ith  a  rifle  on  his  shoulder ;  and  the  pursuits  of  fishing 
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or  the  chase  fill  up  the  intervals  whicli  are  left  by  the  labors  of 
the  field.  He  is  moreover. to  a'  ^reat  extent,  wliat  with  ns  is  a 
very  rare  and  singular  person,  ‘  Jack  of  all  trades  f  most  of  those 
processes  which  in  an  artificial  sUite  like  ours  are  distributed 
amount  many  hundreds  of  workmen,  being  performed  (rudely, 
it  is  true,  but  in  some  way  or  other)  at  Ins  own  homestead. 
Altogether,  therefore,  there  is  not  a  more  busy  man  in  the  world 
than  a  settler  in  the  wilderness.  But  his  business  (all  of  which 
has  reference  to  his  bodily  interests)  is  so  incessant  as  to  leave 
little  leisure  for  the  cultivation  of  the  mind  or  for  much  thought 
about  a  spiritual  world.  Who  am  wonder  that  when  he  returns 
home  at  night,  w'eary  and  hungry,  he  has  little  inclination  for 
anything  else  except  food  and  slumber?  Who  can  wonder 
that  by  a*  life  like  this,  which  constiintly  makes  the  material 
and  the  visible  of  such  paramount  importance,  should  too  often 
reduce  the  man  to  little  more  than  what  in  fact  the  brutes  are — a 
creature  of  instincts,  appetites,  and  sensations?  Who  can  won¬ 
der  that  in  too  many  cases  the  mind  of  an  emigrant,  who  has 
gone  forth  w  ithout  any  decided  religious  character,  should  undergo 
a  deterioration  as  melancholy  as  it  is  rapid  ?  that,  removed  far 
from  the  associations  and  habits  of  life — the  rites  and  observances 
— nay  the  very  sights  and  sounds,  w  hich  at  least  reminded  him 
of  the  claims  of  religion  and  insured  a  decent  reverence  for  it, 
the  whole  subject  of  religion  should  die  out  of  his  remembrance 
altogether. 

Still  less  can  we  be  surprised  that  his  children  in  the  very 
next  generation  should  be  found  growing  up  little  better  than 
young  heathens.  Many  and  affecting  are  the  changes  which 
often  Uike  place  in  the  emigrant's  social  position  and  habits  of 
life,  but  there  are  none  so  melancholy  as  this.  Not  infrequent, 
it  is  true,  are  instances  of  sudden  and  swift  descent  from  civiliza¬ 
tion  to  something  very  like  barbarism,  from  refinement  to  what  is 
very  little  better  than  savage  rudeness.  There  is  many  a  man 
who  has  been  brought  up  w’ith  no  inconsiderable  expectations, 
and  whose  children  have  received  a  correspondent  education, 
whose  declining  fortunes  have  compelled  him,  late  in  life  and  when 
his  children's  habits  have  all  been  formed,  to  scrape  together  his 
little  all,  and  to  commence  farmer  on  the  verge  of  the  wilderness. 
Here  he  finds  that  his  previous  habits  have  not  only  taught  him 
wants  which  can  no  longer  be  gratified,  but  that  a  great  revolution 
is  necessary  to  enable  him  to  accommodate  himself  to  his  altered 
coTidition  ;  he  suffers  not  merely  a  privation  of  the  luxuries  and 
refinements  to  wdiich  he  has  been  accustomed,  but  he  must  study 
to  forget  the  remembrance  of  them,  and  strive  to  unlearn  much  of 
what  it  has  been  the  pride  and  delight  of  his  life  to  acquire. 
His  children,  in  like  manner,  find  that  a  great  part  of  their  know- 
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ledg^e  i«  totally  unavailing  there ;  that  their  accomplishments,  if 
they  have  any,  and  the  habits  of  mind  which  those  accomplish¬ 
ments  have  necessarily  formed,  are  not  only  of  no  use,  hut 
positively  in  their  way ;  that  music  and  dmwing  in  such  a  place 
are  about  of  as  much  service  as  silk  stockings  and  cambric  pocket 
handkerchiefs,  and  that  they  must  make  haste  to  strip  themselves, 
at  the  same  time  that  they  put  oflf  the  dress  of  civilized  life,  of 
those  refinements  of  mind  which  as  exclusively  belong  to  it. 
Their  children  grow  up,  of  course,  with  the  manners  of  the  wil¬ 
derness  and  the  forest,  and  with  the  expectations  and  habits 
which  correspond  to  them ;  and  thus  in  a  single  generation,  and 
by  the  mere  force  of  circumstances,  has  often  been  effected  the 
great  transition  from  civilization  to  barbarism.  Still  it  is  only 
the  man  who  has  seen  better  days  who  feels  any  thing  of  all  this; 
and  even  to  him  there  is  compensation  in  the  thought  that  if  he 
has  no  refined  pleasures,  he  has  no  sordid  wants ;  that  if  he  has 
lost  luxuries,  he  has  escaped  poverty,  and  that  savage  plenty  abroad 
is  better  than  starvation  at  home.  The  great  bulk  too  of  tlie 
emigrants  feel  no  privations ;  the  hardy  rustic  and  the  laborious 
mechanic  have  no  refinements  to  forego  and  no  habits  to  re¬ 
nounce  ;  to  them  it  is  a  change  of  scene,  and  place,  and  nothing 
more.  Rut  to  the  lamenUible  change,  which  too  often  reduces 
the  emigrant  and  his  descendants  to  the  verge  of  heathenism,  all 
are  alike  liable,  and  the  change,  unlike  that  from  civilization  to 
barbarism,  is  attended  by  none  of  the  alleviating  circumsUinces 
above  adverted  to.  Is  it  possible  that  we  can  contemplate  this 
gigantic  and  affecting  evil  without  making  more  strenuous  efforts 
to  avert  or  remedy  it  ?  Can  we  endure  the  thought  that  the  child¬ 
ren  or  the  children’s  children  of  those  who  are  nearly  related  to 
us  should  fall  unpitied  into  a  state  of  practical  heathenism  ? 

It  is  our  deep  conviction  that  yce  have  exhibited  a  deplorable 
apathy  with  regard  to  this  subject,  and  that  our  colonies  have  not 
excited  a  tenth  part  of  the  attention  and  sympathy  to  which  they 
are  rightfully  entitled.  To  take  a  single  insUince, — although  our 
observations  apply  indiscriminately  to  all  the  religious  denomina¬ 
tions.  The  l^ndon  Missionary  Society,  which  it  is  well  known 
derives  nearly  the  whole  of  its  revenues  from  the  Congregational- 
ists  collected  during  the  past  year  the  greater  part  of  a  hundred 
thousand  pounds ;  the  Colonial  Missionary  Society,  which  is 
supported  by  the  same  denomination,  collected  only  ^,600 ! 
Now  although  w’e  admit  that  so  large  a  sum  can  neither  be  ex¬ 
pected  nor  required  for  the  one  object  as  for  the  other,  is  this  any 
thing  like  projiortim  ?  Ought  not  at  least  a  tithe  of  our  contri¬ 
butions  to  go  to  our  needy  fellow  countrymen  ?  We  admit  that 
the  Colonial  Missionary  Society  is  in  its  very  infancy,  but  we 
certainly  do  not  think  that  it  has  been  supported  as  it  ought, 
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even  in  its  infancy.  If  it  is  ever  to  arrive  at  manhood  at  all,  or 
be  any  thing  else  than  an  infant  all  its  days,  it  must  be  better 
fed. 

We  think,  however,  that  we  can  see  the  dawn  of  better  times. 
The  very  attempt  to  do  something  systematically  in  favor  of  this 
great  object — the  very  establishment  of  a  Colonial  Missionary 
Society,  is  a  good  omen.  The  reports  of  the  Society  furnish 
abundant  proof  not  only  that  the  subject  possesses  strong  claims  to 
attention,  but  that  it  offers  ample  encouragement.  It  is  a  grati¬ 
fying  circumstance,  as  we  have  already  intimated,  that  missions 
of  this  kind,  if  at  all  successful,  much  sooner  repay  the  time 
and  the  money  expended  upon  them  than  missions  to  tlie  heathen. 
The  communities  we  form  speedily  become  themselves  sources 
of  missionary  influence,  and  propagate  the  benefits  which  they 
have  themselves  received.  To  gather  a  congregation  and  to  form 
a  church  in  one  of  our  colonies  is  a  work  of  not  much  more  time 
or  difficulty  than  doing  the  sjime  thing  at  home ;  and  yet  there 
as  well  as  here,  the  moment  that  a  church  is  formed,  it  becomes 
the  centre  of  a  new  radiation;  a  system  is  organized  which 
has  for  its  object  aggression  upon  the  surrounding  territory; 
various  societies  are  established,  and  all  our  ordinary  machinery 
of  benevolence  set  a  going  to  extend  to  others  the  bles¬ 
sings  which  have  been  communicated.  Not  only  so;  tlie 
sense  of  obligation  and  the  emotions  of  gratitude  will  spee¬ 
dily  impel  to  the  exercise  of  a  still  wider  benevolence,  and 
these  stations  soon  begin  to  contribute  their  quota  in  aid 
of  foreign  missions.  On  these  grounds  the  fuiuis  of  colonial 
missions  (if  those  missions  be  at  first  adequately  supported)  need 
never  be  of  a  very  large  amount,  and  perhaps  might  at  no  very 
distant  date  even  cease  altogether.  The  colonists  would  soon 
feel  themselves  able  to  do  their  own  work  of  home  missions  just 
as  we  do  our  own.  This,  however,  cannot  be  for  some  time  to 
come ;  before  that  day  can  arrive  many  of  the  j)lace8  which  are 
now  villages  must  become  towns,  and  the  population  in  general 
both  more  dense  and  more  wealthy. 
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5.  /t  Letter  to  the  Right  lion.  Lord  John  Russell,  in  reply  to  Mr. 
Jamieson  on  the  Niger  Expedition.  By  Sir  George  Stephen. 
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^HE  approacliin^  expedition  to  the  Ni^er,  undertaken  by  the 
jrovernment  at  an  expense  of  £61,000,  and  comprehending 
three  iron  steamers,  armed  to  the  teeth  and  manned  with  chosen 
crews  of  British  officers  and  seamen,  is  undoubtedly  of  much 
interest  and  importance.  Neither  its  remote  nor  its  immediate 
results  can  be  insignificant.  I  he  survey  of  the  river  Niger  with 
its  many  tributaries,  penetrating  into  the  heart  of  Africa,  and 
constituting  the  great  highway  of  perhaps  a  thousand  nations, 
cannot  but  supply  a  large  addition  to  our  stores  of  tojiical 
and  geograpldcal  knowledge.  Of  still  greater  importance  is  the 
design  of  forming  British  factories  at  such  points  of  the  interior 
of  that  vast  continent  as  may  be  found  favorable  for  the  promo¬ 
tion  of  legitimate  commerce,  and  conducive  to  the  advancement 
of  native  agriculture.  And  above  all  is  it  interesting  to  humanity, 
that  the  whole  scheme  is  subordinate  to  the  benevolent  purpose 
of  counteracting  the  slave-trade  at  its  source.  Of  this  motive 
for  the  expedition,  which  is  expressly  and  exclusively  assigned  in 
the  letter  of  Lord  John  Russell  to  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty 
proposing  it,  we  cannot  speak  in  too  high  commendation  ;  nor,  in 
relation  to  this  most  momentous  object,  can  we  do  otherwise  than 
wish  it  the  most  ample  success.  We  may  add  an  expression  of 
our  gnitificution  further,  that  the  expedition  has  been  resolved 
on,  as  it  appears,  upon  the  suggestion  and  recommendation  of 
philanthropic  men ;  and  affords,  consequently,  a  pleasing  proof 
tliat  the  power  and  resources  of  the  British  government  are  avail¬ 
able,  not  for  political  purposes  alone,  but  for  the  execution  of 
well  considered  plans  for  the  benefit  of  mankind. 

Suggt'sted  as  the  expedition  to  the  Niger  has  been  by  the 
purest  philanthropy,  fruit  as  it  is  of  the  deep  and  long  continued 
meditations  of  men  largely  qualified  by  knowledge  and  expe- 
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riencc,  and  directed  exclusively  as  it  is  to  a  result  of  such  vast, 
unquestioned,  and  precious  ^ood,  it  mio;ht  seem  that  the  expedi¬ 
tion  itself  should  he  allowed  to  pass  unquestioned  hy  benevo¬ 
lent  persons,  and  he  greeted  hy  all  with  approving  smiles,  if  not 
with  rapturous  ap[)lause.  It  may  he  even  dangerous  to  do  other¬ 
wise.  Those  who  investijifjite  the  means  may  be  represented 
as  averse  to  the  end ;  and  those  who  think  that  the  expedition  to 
the  Niger  will  neither  destroy  the  slave-trade  nor  promote  com¬ 
merce,  may  he  proscribed  as  wanting  in  humanity,  as  showing 
more  ingenuity  than  candor  or  good  sense,  and  as  indulging  in 
preposterous  or  fantastic  objections.  Nevertheless,  examination, 
and  a  searching  examination,  ought  to  be  not  only  permitted  hut 
welcomed  hy  the  originators  of  a  benevolent  project.  Benevo¬ 
lence  is  not  identical  with  wisdom.  There  is  no  necessary  con¬ 
junction  between  good  motives  and  good  plans.  To  love  our 
species  and  to  mean  their  welfare  is  one  thing ;  to  know  liow  to 
promote  it  on  a  large  scale  is  another.  To  look  compassionately 
over  the  face  of  the  world,  and  to  bewail  till  you  are  irresistibly 
stirred  to  action  the  touching  evils  by  which  it  is  desolated, 
requires  only  a  large  heart;  but  it  wants  a  large  head, a  profound 
view  of  the  constitution  of  human  society,  and  a  sagacious  apti¬ 
tude  in  dealing  w  ith  the  springs  of  human  action,  to  proceed  w  ith 
either  certainty  or  safety  in  vast  attempts  to  remedy  them.  The 
very  best  of  men,  with  the  very  best  intentions,  may  be  the 
means  of  doing  extensive  mischief.  Philanthropists  may  give 
admirable  hints  to  sUitesmen,  but  they  are  not  necessarily  tliem- 
selves  statesmen ;  and  every  hint  they  give  should  be  submitted 
to  as  rigorous  an  investigation  as  tliougli  it  had  come  from  a  man 
of  ambition  or  of  blood.  There  may  be  no  ditl’erence  in  the 
result  between  the  ill  consequences  of  a  benevolent  misUike  and 
those  of  a  wicked  design,  l^hilanthropists  should  always  be  re¬ 
spectfully  heard  ;  but  mere  i)hilanthropists  are  among  the  last 
men  that  should  be  permitted  to  govern. 

We  have  made  these  remarks,  not  because  w’e  are  going  to  find 
all  manner  of  fault  in  the  matter  before  UvS,  but  to  clear  the  w’ay 
for  that  freedom  of  speech,  whether  for  praise  or  blame,  which 
W’e  mean  to  employ. 

Let  us  begin  by  observing  that  we  atUich  the  highest  possible 
value  to  the  impending  expedition  to  Africa,  as  an  expedition  of 
discovery.  On  this  point  w’e  quote  w’ith  entire  approbation  the 
following  language  of  Mr.  Jamieson. 

‘  The  three  iron  steamers,  now  in  progress  of  prepn ration  for  govern¬ 
ment,  being  of  a  class  peculiarly  suitable  for  river  navigation,  ought  to 
survey  all  the  great  rivers  <»f  Africa,  including  the  Niger,  not  only  on 
the  west  hut  on  the  eastern  coast,  and  so  prepare  the  way  for  commer¬ 
cial  intercourse  ;  taking  espt'cial  care,  however,  from  tlie  first,  to  let  the 
natives  understand  that  this,  and  this  only,  was  the  object  of  their 
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visit,  and  avoiding  every  act  which  niiglit  afterwards  be  prejudicial  to 
the  formation  of  commerce.* — Appeal,  p.  17* 

As  an  exploring  party  these  British  steamers  may  be  productive 
of  incalculable  benefit.  They  may  trace  navigable  rivers  hun¬ 
dreds,  and  perhaps  thousands  of  miles  through  the  heart  of  Africa; 
they  may  bring  borne  authentic  accounts  of  hundreds  of  tribes, 
with  descriptions  of  territory  and  productions,  vegetable  and 
animal,  innumerable  and  of  great  value;  and,  if  they  conduct  them¬ 
selves  with  moderate  equity  and  kindness,  may  prepire  the  way  for 
merchant  vessels  not  a  few  immediately  to  follow  in  their  track. 
Than  this  business  of  exploring  and  surveying  nothing  can  be 
more  important  or  more  unexceptionable ;  and  by  this  alone,  if 
effectively  conducted,  the  whole  cost  of  the  expedition  would  be 
amj>ly  repaid. 

vVe  do  not  know  that  we  can  speak  wdth  the  sjime  confidence 
as  to  the  result  of  the  expedition  in  the  promotion  of  com¬ 
merce.  To  introduce  our  thoughts  on  this  point  we  shall  cite 
another  passiige  from  Mr.  Jamieson. 

‘Asa  private  trader  to  that  river,  having  at  my  individual  expense 
built  for  the  express  purpose,  and  sent  out,  a  steam  vessel  to  navigate 
and  trade  iqion  its  waters,  I,  in  a  former  letter  to  your  Lordship,  dated 
11th  January  last,  respectfully  inquired  whether  the  plans  of  the 
*  Society,*  at  whose  urgency  three  steam  ships  were  to  be  sent  to  that 
river,  woiild  l)e  followed  out  at  the  expense  of  the  public;  and,  whether 
Uie  c<»8t  and  sailing  expenditure  of  the  vessels  to  be  employed  in  the 
execution  of  siich  plans  would  be  defniyed  by  government.  To  which 
your  Lordship  was  pleased  to  reply,  that  ‘the  expedition  will  be  under¬ 
taken  at  the  ex|H‘nse  of  her  Majesty’s  government,  but  will  engage  in 
no  (Hunmercial  transaction,  either  for  the  l>enefit  of  the  Society,  for  j)ro- 
moting  the  civilixation  of  Afriai,  or  for  that  of  any  private  parties 
whatever.* 

‘  Now,  my  Lord,  l)efore  I  proceed  further,  I  beg  here  to  mention, 
that  I  liave  since  been  given  to  understand,  that,  although  no  commer¬ 
cial  pursuit  will  bt*  engaged  in  by  government ,  yet  that  merchandise 
designed  to  promote  the  objects  of  the  ‘  Society  *  may  be,  and  is  to  he, 
conveyed  up  the  Niger  by  such  government  vessels — vessels  equipped, 
manned,  and  sailed,  at  the  public  expense.* — //>.,  pp.  i.  ii. 

With  whatever  caution  tlie  opinions  of  Mr.  Jamieson  may 
properly  be  received,  as  himself  a  private  trader  to  the  Niger, 
facts^  are  as  convincing  in  his  mouth  as  in  another’s ;  and  it  is 
manifest  from  this  paragraph  that  he  lays  the  whole  stress  of  his 
appeal  on  what  he  alleges  as  a  fact—namely,  *  that,  although  no 

*  commercial  pursuit  will  be  engaged  in  by  government^  yet  that 
‘  merchandise  designed  to  promote  the  objects  of  the  ‘  Society  * 

*  may  bo,  and  is  to  be,  conveyed  up  the  Niger  by  the  government 

*  vessels.*  W  e  think  this  statement  is  of  sufficient  importance  to 
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elicit  explanation.  Colonel  Nicolls,  in  his  letter  to  the  Editor  of 
the  Morning  Chronicle  (which  is  generally  honorable  to  his 
good  sense  and  always  to  his  good  feeling),  meets  it  by  saying 
that  he  thinks  Mr.  Jamieson  ‘is  n^istaken  as  to  the  manner  in 
‘  which  the  government  vessels  are  to  be  stored.*  Tliis  is  admit- 
ting  hypothetically  the  mischievous  tendency  which  Mr.  Jamieson 
asserts,  while  it  is  not  denying  his  allegation  of  fact.  Colonel 
Nicolls  thinks  he  is  misUiken;  but  does  he  know  it?  Can  he  aibrm 
it?  Can  he  tell  the  British  public  how  the  government  vessels 
are  to  be  stored,  and  whether  they  are  to  be  lent  to  the  objects 
of  commerce  by  any  party,  or  not  ? 

The  language  of  Sir  George  Stephen,  although  more  confident 
than  that  of  Colonel  Nicolls,  is  not  at  all  more  satisfactory.  Sir 
George  maintains,  and  we  freely  admit,  the  propriety  of  taking 
goods  as  presents  for  African  chiefs ;  but  this  is  not  the  matter  of 
complaint.  That  the  expedition  should  convey  articles  bona  fide 
the  property  of  the  government,  and  to  be  made  presents  of  by 
the  government,  in  order  to  facilitate  the  making  of  treaties  with 
African  chiefs,  or  any  other  objects  not  commercial  which  the 
government  may  have  in  view,  is  one  thing;  but  it  is  quite 
another  that  the  expedition  should  convey  ‘  merchandise  designed 
‘to  promote  the  objects  of  the  ‘Society.”  Jliis  Mr.  Jamieson 
alleges ;  of  this,  and  of  this  alone,  he  complains.  The  contradic¬ 
tion  Sir  George  Stephen  gives  to  it  is  founded  merely  on  ‘  the 
‘character  of  the  Society.’  ‘  Trade,’ he  tells  us,  ‘ is  not  within 
*  the  scope  of  the  institution.*  As  though  no  society  ever  acted 
inconsistently  with  its  character,  or  went  beyond  the  scope  of  its 
institution  !  We  may  go  further,  how'ever,  and  cite  Sir  Cieorge 
Stephen  as  a  witness  for  the  existence  of  that  very  stiite  of  things 
which  he  strives  to  deny.  What  else  is  the  meaning  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  passage  ? 

*  I  never  yet  heard  it  insinuated  that  the  expedition  had  any  com¬ 
mercial  object,  unless  to  open  the  way  as  a  pioneer  for  British  vessels 
can  so  l)e  considered  ;  and  surely,  if  Mr.  Jamieson  himself  tinds  it  essen¬ 
tial  to  his  own  individual  success  as  a  merchant  ^to  incur  a  similar  ex¬ 
pense,  in  a  way  precisely  similar,  and  in  the  same  identical  route,  he 
countenances  the  policy  of  the  very  measure  that  he  denounces,  and 
gives  to  your  lordship’s  proceedings  on  behalf  of  the  trading  community 
at  large,  the  full  sanction  of  all  his  skill,  local  knowledge,  and  expe¬ 
rience,  as  an  enterprising  and  successful  African  merchant.* 

— Stephen,  p.  8. 

As  to  our  lawyer’s  simplicity  in  stating  that  ‘  he  has  not  yet 
^  heard  that  the  expedition  had  any  commercial  object,*  we  may 
apply  to  it  the  case  of  the  Irish  pickpocket  adduced  by  himself 
against  Mr.  Jamieson  in  p.  29  of  his  pamphlet.  But  if,  in  point 
of  fact,  the  government  expedition  is  going  to  do  that  for  the 
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African  Agricultural  Society  which  private  merchants  have  had  to 
do  for  themselves,  here  is  the  very  mischief  allegjed.  It  is  doing 
that  for  one  party  at  the  pubic  expense  wdiich  others  have  to  do 
at  their  own.  Whether  the  ‘trading  community  at  large  ’  are 
really  to  be  so  largely  benefited  by  the  government  ‘pioneering* 
as  a  certain  benevolent  portion  of  it,  is  still  in  mystery.  But 
there  must  be  some  persons  who  can  tell,  and  we  think  they 
ought  not  to  be  silent  Nothing  could  have  been  easier  than  for 
Lord  John  Uussell  to  have  settled  this  point  by  a  single  word. 
So  long  as  silence  is  mainUiined,  Mr.  Jamieson’s  allegation  may 
and  must  be  taken  for  truth ;  and  if  it  be  true,  then  force  is  not 
w'anting,  we  think,  in  the  reasonings  which  he  founds  on  it. 

‘If  I  am  correct  in  this,  my  Lord,  then  is  it  not  apparent  that  the 
private  merchant  who  conveys  his  merchandise  to  the  same  quarter  at 
his  own  co^t,  and  especially  by  so  expensive  a  means  of  transport  as 
steam  navigation,  must  necessiirily  retire  before  such  unequal  conq)eti- 
tion, — and  that  thus  the  expedition  will  defeat  one  of  its  own  professed 
and  principal  olyects,  the  encouragement  of  trade  with  Africa :  while 
the  giving  away  of  presents  to  chiefs  in  articles  of  merchandise,  as  I 
have  every  reason  to  believe  is  intended,  will  further  he  injurious  to 
the  formation  of  commerce — as  Ikmii*;  a  direct  and  unfair  interference 
w’ith  the  trader  in  the  same  articles — and  as  establishing  a  precedent 
which  he  cannot  aftord  to  follow  ;  because  his  j)resents  would,  in  the 
natural  course  of  things,  he  made  only  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of 
trade  done,  in  order  to  induce  and  encourage  its  increase ;  yet  the 
continuance  of  the  mischievous  precedent  above  referred  to  would 
nevertheless  l)e  looked  for,  perhaps  insisted  on  from  him,  at  every  fresh 
visit.* — Appeal,  p.  ii. 

In  a  subsequent  page,  Mr.  .Tamieson  emphatically  and  justly 
ctills  ‘  private  enterprise,  when  let  alone,  the  soul  of  liritish  com¬ 
merce  ;*  and  then  proceeds  : — 

‘  From  the  day  it  is  interfered  with  by  government  the  progress  of 
trade  must  stop.  No  private  merchant  can  keep  his  ground  in  or  near 
a  government  merchant,  or  government-philanthropic-merchant  settle¬ 
ment,  Indstered  and  sustained  by  the  public  purse,  and  by  ])uhlic  sub¬ 
scription  :  he  must  withdraw.  The  men  who  are  really  traders,  who 
are  conqH'tent  to  the  well  conducting  of  business,  go  away  ;  the  zeal 
and  activity  of  private  interest  are  lost ;  competition  ceases ;  and  the 
native  finds  it  of  no  use  to  raise  and  prepare  the  productions  of  the  soil, 
for  which  he  cannot  find  a  remunerating  price  or  a  market.  J’his  we 
honeslly  l)elieve  is  the  history  of  the  failure  of  Sierra  Leone,  commer¬ 
cially  and  agriculturally  ;  and,  impressed  with  such  a  belief,  we  cannot 
withhold  this  our  humble  protest  against  a  trial  of  the  experiment 
*  on  a  larger  scale*  It  is  useless  to  speak  of  trying  to  work  it  out  ‘on 
right  principles,’  while  it  is  based  in  error.’— /&.,  p.  6. 

Now  w^e  freely  admit  that  the  force  of  this  latter  passage  de- 
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pends  wholly  on  the  truth  of  the  assumption,  that  the  p^overn- 
nient  operations  are  to  be,  in  some  way  or  other,  auxiliary  to 
the  commercial  pursuits  of  some  parties,  so  as  to  consti-  ' 
tute  them  a  favored  class.  If  this  be  not  so,  if  all  parties  who 

venture  on  this  traffic  are  bona  fide  to  be  left  to  contend  with  its 
difficulties  by  their  own  resources,  the  j^round  of  Mr.  Jamiesoirs 
argument  is  cut  away,  and  not  of  his  argument  only,  but  of  his 
announced  withdrawrnent  of  his  steamer  Ethiope  from  the  Be¬ 
nin  (a  declared  test  of  his  sincerity  which  has  been,  at  once 
uncourteously  and  unjustly,  represented  as  a  piece  of  ‘  ludicrous 
‘arrogance’)  since  he  can  never,  with  his  principles,  shrink  from 
competition  on  equal  terms.  This  is  the  point  which  waits  to  be 
cleared  up.  We  have  heard  it  asserted  that  Mr.  Jamieson  is 
altogether  wrong;  that  the  African  Civilization  Society  will  have 
nothing  to  do  with  commerce  at  all;  and  that  the  African  Agri¬ 
cultural  Society,  which  is  provisionally  formed,  will  he  nothing 
more  than  an  association  of  British  capitalists,  competing  on 
equal  terms  with  every  other  merchant.  But  what  we  want  is  to 
hear  this  from  authority,  and  to  have  full  certainty  that  it  is  so. 
As  yet,  we  confess,  w’e  have  our  misgivings  whether  British  capi¬ 
talists  wdll  be  found  to  venture  far  into  African  agriculture  for 
benevolent  purposes,  without  some  advantage  over  others,  or  with¬ 
out  some  reason  to  hope  that,  should  it  unfortunately  be  a  losing 
concern,  they  may  be  ‘  bolstered  and  susUnned,  either  by  the 
public  purse  or  by  public  subscription.*  If  not  directly  intended 
m  the  first  instance,  the  benevolence  of  the  motive  may  be  made 
an  occasion  for  it  in  the  second,  and  the  same  mischief  w  ill  result 
from  it  in  either. 

Before  quitting  this  topic,  w  e  must  quote  Mr.  Jamieson’s  reply 
to  the  statement  of  8ir  Eowell  Buxton,  that  no  legitimate  com¬ 
merce  exists  on  the  Niger. 

‘  And  first,  as  to  the  exclusion  of  legitimate  commereCy  let  us  take  a 
look  at  the  actual  trade  to  that  river,  the  Niger,  on  which  we  are  told 
*  none  is  found.’  This  river,  w'e  need  hardly  state,  is  now  known  to 
flow  into  the  Atlantic  by  its  several  mouths  in  the  Bight  of  Biafra ; 
and  it  may  be  readily  ascertained  by  reference  to  the  Custom-house 
h<M>ks  of  Liverpool,  that  the  import  of  palm  oil  from  the  west  coast  of 
Africa  (nine-tenths  of  it  being  from  the  Bight  of  Biafra)  into  Liver¬ 
pool  alone,  in  183(5,  the  year  above  named  in  reference  to  Sierra 
Leone,  was  9,7d3  tuns,  and  in  1839,  14,12(5  tuns  ;  besides  ivory  and 
other  commodities  to  a  large  amount,  the  quantities  and  values  of 
which  are  not  so  easily  ascertainable.  To  say  nothing  of  these  last, 
however,  the  value  of  this  oil  alone  is,  at  the  j)resent  price  of  the 
article,  about  half  a  million  sterling,  procured  in  exchange  almost  ex¬ 
clusively  for  British  manufactures;  and  of  this  oil  three-fourths  at 
least  (or  to  the  value  of  alamt  J!35(),(M)9)  are  produced  and  manujac^ 
tured  on  the  Niger,  and  shipped  from  its  delta.  Such  is  the  legiti- 
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mate  trade  of  a  river,  on  which  the  projectors  of  an  expedition  to  it 
believe  and  tell  us  ‘  none  is  found — a  trade  which  took  its  rise  from 
the  date  of  the  ubolitiun  of  the  slave  traffic  by  England,  but  which  has 
made  its  principal  advancement  in  the  last  twenty  years  ;  a  trade  with 
England,  the  formation  of  which  has  not  cost  government  a  shilling, 
though  now  giving  employment  to  from  12,000  to  15,000  tons  of  Hri- 
tish  shipping  annually,  from  the  port  of  Liverpool  only.  So  much  for 
private  enterprise  (the  soul  of  British  commerce)  when  let  alon  .* 

— Ib.,  pp.  5,  0. 

This  amount  of  trade  on  the  Niger  contrasts  very  unfavorably 
for  Sierra  Leone  with  the  returns  from  that  colony,  which  Mr. 
Jamieson  also  gives,  but  which  we  have  not  room  to  extract. 

Next  after  commerce  comes  the  question  of  civilization,  the 
promotion  of  which  is  the  direct  object  of  the  African  Civilization 
Society,  pioneered  and  assisted  by  the  government  expedition. 
The  prospectus  of  this  society,  without  being  very  definite  as  to 
what  they  intend  to  do,  contains  a  most  distinct  specification  of 
what  they  mean  to  avoid.  ‘  The  present  society  ,*  it  declares, 
*c*an  take  part  in  no  plan  of  colonization.*  Notvvithsbinding 
this,  however,  we  find  the  secretary  of  the  American  Coloni¬ 
zation  Society,  the  Rev.  R.  R.  Gurley,  immediately  sUnting  up, 

‘  in  delightful  astonishment  at  the  views,  convictions,  and  hopes 
‘of  Mr.  Buxton;’  and  affirming,  in  the  Address  which  we  have 

{>laced  at  the  head  of  this  article,  that  this  leader  of  British  phi- 
anthropists  ‘has  only  adopted  the  original  principles  and 
‘  nolicy  of  the  society  he  represents,*  pp.  29,  30.  J*his  claim  to 
close  relationship  luis  not  a  little  startled  many  sUiunch  aboli¬ 
tionists,  who  have  been  Jiccustomed,  and  we  think  most  justly, 
to  regard  the  American  Colonization  Society  with  unmingled 
detestation.  If,  indeed,  (to  use  Mr.  Gurley’s  words)  Sir  Fowell 
Buxtoirs  plans  are  but  ‘  a  republication  of  theirs,’  it  is  time  they 
were  looked  at  somewhat  more  narrowly.  On  this  representation 
Sir  Fowell  Buxton  himself  has  as  yet  made  no  public  remark.  It 
is  highly  desinible,  however,  that  he  should  do  so,  and  explain  fully 
how  far  he  acquiesces  in  it,  or  dissents  from  it.  During  his  silence, 
his  friend  Mr.  Jeremie  has  volunteered  a  reply,  which  to  us  is 
not  satisfactory  ;  but  our  readers  shall  judge  for  themselves. 

‘That  able  and  distinguished  alxditionist,  Mr.  Gillespie  Birney, 
having  mentioned  the  present  exultation  of  the  colonization  party  in 
America  at  some  iKtrtions  of  your  work,  it  may  be  as  well  to  remind 
that  the  whole  basis  of  the  further  ])roceedings  of  English  abo¬ 
litionists.  who,  however,  are  not  pledged  to  any  scheme  or  system  of 
colonisation  whatever  my  anxious  views  may  be,  is  founded  on  a  con¬ 
viction  of  the  truth  of  this  axiom,  that  liberty  and  slavery  are  irrect)n- 
cilable  ;  and  that  before  the  slave-holder  of  these  states  can  proceed  to 
establish  any  identity,  or  even  a  similarity,  between  the  views  of  any 
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body  of  Englishmen  and  theirs,  he  must  begin  where  Britain  has  be¬ 
gun,  by  liberating  his  bondsmen — that  America’s  first  step  must  be  to 
let  her  two  millions  go  free ;  then,  and  then  only,  help  them  ,  if  you 
will  to  proceed  to  any  place  of  their  own  voluntary  and  unbiasvsed 
selection.  But  that,  whilst  their  negroes  are  in  bondage,  or  whilst  a 
single  enactment  exists  erecting  a  barrier  between  white  and  colored, 
their  system  will  be  viewed,  not  as  one  of  emigration  but  of  ex])ulsion  ; 
their  attempts  at  colonization  as  an  endeavor  to  establish  a  safety  valve 
for  the  planter — to  prop  up,  by  an  additional  fraud,  rapine  and  mur¬ 
der  ;  and  their  insidious  and  wicked  efforts  to  force  back  the  negro 
across  the  Atlantic,  as  a  renewal,  though  perhaps  somewhat  mitigated, 
of  the  atrocities  of  the  Middle  Passage,  adopted  for  the  continued  pro¬ 
motion  of  their  own  selfish  interests.* — Jercmie's  Letter y  pp.  31,  32. 

Now^,  agreeing  as  w'e  do  in  all  that  is  here  said,  we  think  Mr. 
Jeremie  leaves  the  case  just  where  Mr.  Gurley  has  put  it; 
namely,  that,  in  so  far  as  they  regard  Africa,  tlie  two  systems  are 
one  — so  much  so,  that  they  w’ould  be  wholly  one  if  America  would 
‘  let  lier  two  millions  go  free.*  Will  Sir  Fowell  Buxton  assent  to 
this  ? 

Mr.  Jeremie  professes  to  speak  only  his  own  opinion,  and 
informs  us  that  Sir  Fowell  Buxton  ‘  \vas  not  accpiainted  wdtli  the 
‘contents*  of  the  letter  thus  addressed  to  him  through  the  press. 
Neither  the  baronet  nor  the  Civilization  Society,  therefore,  can 
be  held  responsible  for  any  thing  that  he  has  sUited ;  but 
his  pamphlet  has  its  value  nevertheless,  as  showing  the  form  into 
W'hich  the  plans  of  that  society  have  thrown  themselves  in  his 
mind — one  certainly  of  much  vigor,  benevolence,  knowledge,  and 
experience.  Now  Mr.  Jeremie’s  plan  is  decidedly  one  of  colo¬ 
nization.  He  says  naively  (p.  17),  ‘  You  have  the  soil — you  have 
‘  the  people — you  have  the  productions  of  the  soil — turn  them  to 
‘use.*  He  is  also  for  black  colonists.  After  speaking  of  the 
climate,  and  acknowdedging  its  fatal  aspect  on  the  life  of  Eu¬ 
ropeans,  he  thus  proceeds. 

‘  And  now,  I  trust  1  shall  not  be  misunderstood  or  misconstrued 
when  I  say,  even  with  regard  to  climate,  so  much  the  better. 

‘  Y  ou,  who  have  studied  these  questions  as  well  as  myself,  are  too 
wdl  acquainted  with  the  domineering  spirit  of  the  races  of  Europe,  to 
be  able  to  contemplate  without  extreme  apprehension  the  introduction 
of  any  large  body  of  any  European  nation  into  the  heart  of  communi¬ 
ties  such  as  those  wdth  which  that  continent  teems.  Whilst  he  who 
carefully  ponders  over  the  dispensations  of  (^ml  to  man  w’ill  not  easily 
conclude,  that  even  the  horrors  of  the  Middle  Passage  w'ere  without  a 
benevolent  object. 

‘  To  the  sons  of  Africa  must  we  look  fi)r  the  regeneration  of  Africa. 

‘  To  a  reflux  of  the  West  upon  the  East,  in  moderate  numbers, 
managed  with  caution,  must  w'e  look  for  the  civilization  of  the  East. 

*  Y  our  instruments  should  be  the  objects  of  your  recent  benevolence. 
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men  vividly  alive  from  their  own  experience  to  the  wrongs  and  suf¬ 
ferings  of  their  race,  yet  humbly  grateful  at  Britain's  genen»sity. 

‘  Nor  would  they  be  wanting  in  any  number  you  might  require. 
Give  them  the  means  of  transport,  and  leaders  in  whom  they  can  con¬ 
fide — I  know  their  sentiments — have  tried  their  fidelity — and  you 
would  raise  five  thousand  of  the  race  in  either  hemisphere. 

‘  But  you  require  not  this  numl>er,  nor  need  you  take  the  ordinary 
agricultural  laborers  ;  you  have  them  on  the  spot.  Two  to  three 
hundred  families,  mostly  conqiosed  of  the  respectable  colored  man  with 
a  little  capital,  his  wife,  perhaps  a  servant,  and  children  ;  ten  or  a 
dozen  families  of  carjienters  ;  of  masons  ;  of  ship  and  lioat. builders 
(the  craft  from  liermuda  and  St.  Lucia  are  probably  as  fine  as  any  in 
the  world)  ;  with  persons  of  other  trades,  volunteers  from  ditlerent 
West  Indian  Islands,  these  placed  some  fifty  miles  Ae/oie  the  confluence 
of  the  Niger  and  the  Sharry  would  form  the  nucleus  of  your  settle¬ 
ment. 

‘  Nor  need  any  untried  Utopian  jdans  be  adopted  in  your  arrange¬ 
ments. 

‘  It  would  be  the  South  Australian  scheme,  except  that  your  colo¬ 
nists,  adapted  to  the  climate,  would  have  black  faces.* 

— Ih.,  pp.  20,  21. 

‘The  South  Australian  scheme!*  Is  it  so?  And  will  the 
conductors  of  the  Civilization  Society  affirm  this  ?  The  South 
Australian  scheme  has  never,  that  we  have  heard  of,  been  con¬ 
sidered  as  identical  with  an  Australian  Civilization  Society.  It 
takes  possession  of  land  for  the  profit  of  the  emigrants,  and  leaves 
the  natives  to  catch  such  crumbs  of  civilization  as  they  may.  Is 
the  siime  thing  to  be  done  in  Africa  ?  Mr.  Gurley  thinks  it 
must  be  so ;  and  that,  if  colonization  be  not  intended  in  the  first 
insUtnce,  it  must  be  resorted  to  in  the  last.  In  this  idea  Sir 
George  Stephen  (who,  however,  is  not  authorized,  and  does  not 
profess,  to  speak  the  sentiments  of  the  Committee)  agrees  with 
liim.  In  page  28  of  his  Letter  to  Lord  John  Russell,  he  makes 
the  following  fnink  avowal :  ‘  If  we  found  settlements  in  Africa, 

‘  colonization  must  follow' ;  wherever  the  British  flag  is  raised, 

‘  thoiisiinds  and  tens  of  thousands  w’ill  seek  protection  under  it;  it 
‘  is  sheer  hypocrisy  to  pretend  that  this  is  not  the  consequence  of 
‘our  civilization  plans,  if  fairly  cjiriied  out.*  Now'  Sir  (ieorge 
Stephen  is  a  leading  member  of  the  committee  of  the  Civilization 
Society,  and  has  been  moreover  in  intimate  communication  with 
Sir  I'owell  Buxton  through  all  the  proceedings  which  have  led  to 
its  formation,  so  that  the  announcement  of  his  opinion  is  likely  to 
be  Uk>  near  the  truth.  If  so,  then  we  say  farewell  to  all  hope  of 
the  civilization  of  Africii.  Colonies,  white  or  black,  have  never 
been  harbingers  of  anything  but  mischief  and  extermination  to 
native  tribes.  And  although  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  a  bene¬ 
volent  character  may  hereafter  be  so  far  impressed  upon 
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the  system  of  colonization,  as  to  render  it  consistent  with  the 
welfare  of  uncivilized  races,  it  will  never  be  found,  we  suspect, 
to  have  any  such  direct  or  peculiar  adaptation  to  their  improve¬ 
ment  as  to  become  worthy  of  adoption  for  this  especial  end.  Nor 
is  this,  we  are  well  assured,  what  some  of  the  parties  who 
have  rendered  their  support  to  the  African  Civilization  Society 
have  intended.  Sir  George  Stephen  lets  us  know — it  had  been 
currently  rumoured  before — that  so  many  differences  of  opinion 
were  found  in  the  committee  that  it  was  a  ‘  delicate  task '  to  pre¬ 
pare  a  prospectus  at  all,  and  impossible  to  prepare  one  containing 
much  besides  vague  generalities.  We  cannot  doubt  but  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  colonization  had  some  connexion  with  the  ‘  difficulties  *  and 

*  dangers  *  of  this  initiatory  process  ;  and  we  trace  the  force  of 
opinion  on  this  point  in  the  formal  and  explicit  declaration  which 
the  prospectus  contains — ‘  the  Society  can  take  part  in  no  plan  of 
^colonization.’  The  philanthropists  who  took  this  stand  in  the 
committee  are  certainly  called  upon  to  look  well  to  their  present 
position.  The  public,  too,  should  be  aw^ake.  Efforts  arc  making 
to  cover  the  country  with  auxiliaries,  and  to  obtain  large  funds. 
Even  Sir  George  Stephen  himself  has  ‘  lately  attempted,  in  several 
‘  provincial  towns,  to  get  up  public  meetings  by  way  of  enlisting 

*  auxiliaries ;  but  I  have  been  thwarted,*  says  he,  ‘in  these 
‘attempts.*  p.  32.  The  public,  it  seems,  ask  him  ‘the  homely 
‘question,  ‘What  would  you  be  at?**  p.  32.  They  say,  ‘Do 
‘  you  undertake  the  duty  of  education  ?  And  if  so,  upon  what 
‘  principles  ?’  p.  30.  To  all  which  Sir  George  admits  he  has  no 
satisfactory  reply.  But  let  us  hear  what  he  does  say.  ‘  Africa 
‘  exists  in  an  atmosphere  universally  tainted  with  slavery,  a  taint 
‘  that  Christianity  alone  can  remove^  and  Christianity  must  seek 
‘  her  introduction  hy  agriculture  and  commerce.  These  last  three 
‘  lines  embrace  the  whole  case.*  p.  23.  We  have  marked  these 
luies  in  italics  as  deserving  especial  regard.  If  this  be  ‘the  whole 
‘  citse,*  we  pronounce  it  lost.  The  truly  religious  population  of 
Britiiin,  among  wdiom  the  great  bulk  of  anti-slavery  friends  are  to 
be  found,  are  now  thoroughly  satisfied  that  civilization  follows 
Christianity,  and  not  Christianity  civilization.  If  the  African 
Civilization  Society  is  instituted  in  order  that,  through  the  civili¬ 
zation  of  Africa,  it  may  introduce  Christianity,  it  is  altogether 
unworthy  of  the  patronage  of  religious  men.  This  is  not  the  way 
to  evangelize  Africa;  nor  can  it  be  genuine  and  uncorrupted 
Christianity  which  will  follow  in  the  wake  of  such  an  institution.* 
We  earnestly  hope  that  the  public  will  insist  upon  knowing 


*  Since  writing  these  remarks  we  have  learned,  on  the  best  authority,  that 
Lord  John  Russell  has  determined  to  permit  no  missionary  agents  to  go  out 
with  the  expedition  but  those  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society. 
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something  more  definitely  of  the  plans  of  the  African  Civilization 
Society,  nefore  they  give  it  pecuniary  support.  As  a  scheme  for 
colonizing — or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  tor  establishing  a  British 
emj)ire  in  Africa,  by  charitable  contributions,  it  can  have  small 
claim  on  their  liberality. 

On  tbe  influence  of  the  expedition  to  the  Niger  and  its  asso¬ 
ciated  operations  on  the  suppression  of  the  slave-trade  we  have 
spoken  our  sentiments  freely  in  our  last  number,  and  we  see  no 
cause  to  retract  or  modify  them.  Whether  our  objections  were 
really  so  futile,  preposterous,  and  fantastic  as  they  have  been  re¬ 
presented  to  be,  it  is  not  for  us  to  affirm  ;*  but  this  we  may  stiy, 
that  to  call  them  so  is  not  to  answer  them.  We  know  that  they 
are  lying  with  great  weight  on  the  minds  of  considerate  persons. 
We  might  content  ourselves  with  this ;  but  we  shall  offer  a  tew 
remarks. 

In  speaking  of  ‘  the  magnitude  of  Africa,*  we  neither  insinuated 
nor  imagined  that  so  obvious  a  feature  in  the  case  had  been  ‘over- 
•  IcKiked.*  But,  however  clearly  it  may  have  been  seen,  we  must 
repeat  our  conviction  that  in  Sir  Fowell  Buxton’s  plan  it  has  not 
been  provided  for.  There  are  in  Africa  quite  points  enough  to 
which  the  slave-trade  may  migrate,  to  render  the  expedition  to  the 
Niger,  and  all  its  results,  very  harmless  to  that  traffic.  Mr. 
Jamieson  adduces  evidence  of  the  gratifying  fact,  in  relation  to 
which  Colonel  Nicolls  agrees  with  him,  that  the  augmented  vigi¬ 
lance  of  British  cruisers  has,  within  the  last  two  years,  almost 
annihilated  the  slave-tnide  in  the  Bights  of  Benin  and  Biafra. 
The  parliamentary  papers  just  printed  confirm  this  representa¬ 
tion,  and  open  to  us  one  of  the  consequent  schemes  of  the  Cuba 
planters  for  perpetuating  their  supply  of  slaves.  Their  method 
now  is,  it  ajipears,  to  collect  slaves  in  the  first  instance  within  the 
French  colonies  on  the  African  coast,  from  whence  they  are  to  be 
conveyed  in  small  craft  to  larger  depots  in  tlie  Cape  Verd  islands, 
to  await  their  voyage  in  the  regular  slavers  for  Havana.  How  will 
Sir  F.  Buxtoifs  plan  meet  this?  While  we  are  sending  an  ex¬ 
pensive  expedition  to  the  Niger,  for  the  suppression  of  the  slave- 
tnide  where  now  it  vScarcely  exists,  our  consul  at  tlie  Cape  ^  erds 
is  calling  loudly  tor  a  ship  of  war,  to  drive  the  horrid  traffic  from 
its  new  haunts  among  these  defenceless  islands.* 

When  we  represented  it  as  ‘doubtful  whether  the  Africans 
‘  would  ubiiiKlon  the  trade  in  men  for  legitimate  commerce,’  we 
sustained  our  opinion  by  the  citation  of  Sir  Fowell  Buxton’s 
aiithoriMes,  which  are  scarcely  to  be  answered  by  an  appeal  to 
Mr.  Jamieson.  1  his  gentleman’s  testimony,  however,  really  goes 
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to  the  Slime  point.  He  tells  us  that,  since  the  abolition  of  the 
slave •trartic  by  Kntylaiul,  a  considerable  trade  in  palm  oil  and 
other  articles  has  been  jrrowintr  up  in  the  delta  of  the  Ni^er :  but  all 
this  while  tlie  slave-trade  has  been  goin^  on,  and  it  is  at  last  driven 
out  oidy  by  the  activity  of  our  men  of  war ;  that  is  to  say,  the 
slave-traders  have  not  relinquished  their  atrocious  business  for 
lawful  industry.  This  is  just  another  contirniation  of  our  opinion. 

Our  alle^tion  that,  ‘  if  Sir  Fowell  Huxton’s  plan  should  ex- 
‘  tensively  succeed,  we  should  have  British  merchants  cryina^  out 
‘  for  protection  against  the  productiveness  of  Africa,*  is  treated  as 
‘  preposterous,  and  not  worthy  of  a  serious  reply.’  Yet  it  is  a 
notorious  fact  that  one  part  of  the  British  dominions  has  raised 
this  very  cry  against  another,  and  that  the  agriculture  of  the  Fast 
Indies  has,  durintr  many  years,  been  discouraged  for  the  protec¬ 
tion  of  the  West.  Is  it  preposterous,  therefore,  to  believe  that, 
whenever  Africa  shall  produce  sugar,  coffee,  or  spices,  in  large 
quantity,  and  cheaper  than  our  own  colonies,  there  will  be  a  call 
for  protective  duties  against  her  industry  ?  It  is  said  in  answer 
to  this,  that  the  contemplated  trade  with  Africa  ‘  is  to  be  natural, 
‘  and  not  forced  but  it  is  no  proof  of  this  assertion  to  say  that 
the  trade  ‘  will  be  carried  on  by  British  merchants.*  We  are 
willing  to  admit  that  British  merchants  w’ould  not  carry  on  a  forced 
— that  is,  a  losing  trade,  absolutely  at  their  own  risk  ;  but  that  raises 
the  very  question  which  waits  to  be  solved,  namely,  whether  the 
British  merchants  who,  if  some  persons  may  be  believed,  are 
going  to  embark  their  capital  largely  in  the  African  Agricultural 
Companv,  will  do  it  without  some  kind  of  advantage  l)y  which 
their  risk  is  to  have  an  unusual  com|)ensatioii.  If  any  such  ad¬ 
vantage  is  to  be  given,  then  the  trade  will  be  forced,  and  not 
natural. 

In  calling  our  reference  to  the  relation  between  the  African 
chiefs  and  their  people  ‘  fantastic,’  it  is  but  justice  to  the  writer  on 
w  hom  w’e  are  remarking  to  admit  that  he  has  not  understood  us. 
‘  1  reaties,*  of  course,  are  to  be  made  with  chiefs ;  but  we  wTre 
not  speaking  of  treaties.  We  spoke  of  the  principle  on  which  Sir 
1  owell  Buxton  proposes  throughout  to  awaken  that  impulse  of 
self-interest,  to  w’hich  he  looks  for  the  renunciation  of  the  slave- 
trade.  I'each  the  chiefs,  says  he,  ‘  the  greater  value  of  men  as 
‘  tillers  of  the  soil  than  as  articles  of  merchandise  :*  in  other  w  ords, 
say  to  the  chiefs,  do  not  sell  your  people,  but  make  them 
work — do  not  part  w  ith  them  as  slaves  to  others,  by  w  hich  you 
will  make  a  little  money,  but  keep  them  as  (what  they  are 
already)  slaves  to  yourselves,  by  which  you  w’ill  get  a  great 
deal^  more.  This,  we  think  still,  is  the  direct  temleiicy  and 
inevitable  issue  of  Sir  Fow’ell  Buxton’s  plan.  In  taking  away 
from  the  marauder  the  musket  with  wdiich  he  has  been  making 
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slaves  of  other  tribes,  this  scheme  will  put  into  his  hand  the  lash 
by  which  he  will  aj^^ravate  the  slavery  of  his  own.  H  e  will  be  trans¬ 
formed  from  the  slave-hunter  to  the  slave-driver,  and  nothinjr 
more.  Instead  of  havinjjf  sent  one  set  of  victims  across  the  At¬ 
lantic,  he  will  be  waterinji^  the  soil  of  Africa  with  the  tears  and 
blood  of  another.  And  Africa  will  be  the  worse  for  the  change, 
inasmuch  as  the  misery  will  become  more  uniform  and  universal. 
It  may  seem  marvellous  that  a  desijijn  so  benevolent  should  tend 
to  an  issue  so  melancholy ;  but  the  problem  is  not  of  dithcult 
solution.  The  radical  mischief  lies  in  appealing  to  an  inferior 
motive — to  self-interest.  We  do  not  question  the  general  princi¬ 
ple  that  self-interest  is  on  the  side  of  virtue  ;  but  it  is  in  the  long 
run  that  it  is  so.  It  is  not  always  so  in  its  immediate  influence, 
and  it  is  not  so  in  the  present  case.  It  will  lead  the  African  to  re¬ 
linquish  one  crime  only  by  making  him  feel  a  stronger  inducement 
to  commit  another.  This  shifting  of  a  vicious  impulse  from  one 
object  of  cupidity  to  another  can  never  constitute  the  regeneration 
of  Africa.  It  must  be  superseded  by  a  better  motive.  The  lesson 
which  the  chiefs  want  to  be  taught  is  to  love  their  neighbours  as 
themselves — this  would  put  an  end  both  to  the  slave-trade  and  to 
slavery. 

Our  reviewer  concludes  his  observations  by  another  misunder- 
sUinding  of  our  meaning.  We  commended  the  plan  of  Mr. 
'rurnbull,  not  merely  as  directed  to  the  attainment  of  a  practical 
benefit,  but  as  so  directed  without  inconsist(?icg  or  compromise  of 
principle.  We  cannot  view’  Sir  Fow’ell  Buxton’s  plan  with  ecjual 
favor,  because  we  think  it  does  compromise  principle.  We  would 
extinguish  slavery  as  well  as  the  slave-trade ;  and  w’e  could  not, 
therefore,  w  ithout  an  intolerable  sense  of  inconsistency,  endeavor 
to  get  rid  of  the  slave-trade  in  a  way  which  would  extend  and 
consolidate  slavery.  With  our  sentiments  on  this  subject  a  pas- 
siige  in  Mr.  Jainieson’s  Appeal  is  so  perfectly  coincident,  that 
we  shall  quote  it.  T  he  object  of  the  expedition,  or  rather  of  the 
Society  which  it  pioneers,  he  says,  is 

‘  Tt»  cultivate  the  stul  by  *  free  labor  *  (a  sine  qua  non  of  the  ‘ 
inedy’),  where,  nevertheless,  fete  or  no  freemen  are.  to  be  found — 
amongst  a  people  who  are,  almost  ejcclusivelyf  slaves  or  serfs  to  their 
kings  and  chiefs.  The  adoption  ‘  as  a  primaiy  and  sacred  principle  * 
(see  page  *147  of  the  ‘  Hemedy  ’)  ‘  that  any  man  who  enters  any  terri¬ 
tory  we  may  accpiire  in  Africa,  is  from  that  moment  free  and  dis¬ 
charged  fnnn  all  manner  of  slavery,  and  that  Great  Britain  pledges 
herself  to  defend  him  from  all,  civilized  and  savage,  w  h(»  may  attemj>t 
to  recapture  him,*  implies,  in  the  present  state  of  the  popiilaticui  of 
Africa,  that  agricultural  estahlisliments  are  to  he  worked  by  runaway 
serfs,  the  recovery  or  ‘reca])tnre’  of  wlnan  by  the  chiefs  or  powers  to 
whose  dominions  they  belong  Great  Britain  is  pledged  to  prevent. 
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Now  (unless,  indeed,  it  were  intended  to  purchase  with  a  price  the 
fretnloiu  of  such  laborers)  continual  strife  amoii*;  and  with  the  natives 
wcmld,  under  such  a  system,  be  inevitable,  and  (Jreat  ilritain  mi^ht 
find  she  had  undertaken  a  task  more  onerous  and  expensive  than  she 
had  harirained  for,  or  ever  cimtemplaled. 

‘  Ibit  it  is  useless  to  enter  into  these  details.  The  African  sees  only 
one  of  two  purposes  in  the  visits  of  straiij^ers,  trade  or  war.  Assuredly 
he  will  not  see  the  former  in  the  arrival  c»f  three  armed  steamers,  or  in 
the  desire  to  accpiire  and  take  military  possession  of  territory  ;  and  his 
friendship  is  therefore  likely  to  last  just  as  lonj;  as  he  is  bribed  to  it  by 
the  presents  given  him,  and  no  longer.  Hut,  even  if  there  were  chiefs 
willing  to  permit  (»f  British  settlements  being  formed  in  their  territory, 
and  not  inimical  to  that  ‘  sacred  principle  *  the  operation  of  which 
encouraged  their  own  and  other  serfs  and  dependants  to  violate  their 
allegiance,  what  would  be  their  situation  witli  neighbmiring  powers  ? 
The  probability  is  that  such  chiefs,  with  the  British  settlements  and 
the  freemen  upon  them,  would  promptly  disappear  !  An  occurrence 
which,  by  the  way,  might  unexpectedly  give  rise  to  certain  grave 
iiupiiries  ! — W^oiild  mir  national  honor  be  compromised  under  such  cir- 
cuinstances  ? — And  winild  England  feel  called  upon  to  engage  in  a 
war  with  Xigritia,  as  France  has  done,  with  so  little  honor  to  herself, 
with  Algeria?' — Jamieson,  pp.  14,  15. 


At  the  risk  of  makinjr  a  lon^  article,  we  sliall  extract  from  the 
same  pamphlet  a  sUiteinent  respectinjr  the  slave-trade  in  the 
Bights  of  Benin  and  Biafra,  by  which  the  representations  of  ISir 
Fowell  Buxton  are  considerably  modified.  The  facts  are  new  to 
the  British  public,  and  very  gratifying. 

‘  Ilowev'er  the  case  may  have  been  in  1B34,  we  are  prepared  to 
show  by  the  testimony  of  respectable  men,  commanders  and  supercar¬ 
goes  of  vessels  trading  to  the  coast — testimony  the  correctness  of 
which  we  presume  may  any  day  be  satisfactorily  ascertained  at  the 
Admiralty,  by  reference  to  the  log  b(K)ks  of  our  cruisers  on  the  coast— 
that  a  great  and  important  change  has  taken  place  in  lBd8-9.  From 
such  testimony  procured  in  writing,  now  lying  before  us,  we  select  the 
following : 


*  TO  RORERT  JAMIESON,  ESQ. 

'  Liverpool,  July  16th,  1840. 

*  Sir, — Being  on  the  point  of  sailing  for  Africa,  I,  at  your  request, 
state  in  writing,  what  1  have  already  mentioned  in  your  hearing,  that 
I  was  in  Bonny  last  voyage,  from  the  month  (if  October,  1839,  to  the 
month  of  March  this  year,  during  which  time  there  was  but  one  slave 
vessel  there. 

‘  That  I  was  likewise  in  that  river  in  1838  from  four  to  five  months, 
during  which  time  there  was  only  one  slaver  there  ; — and  that  it  is  my 
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opinion  the  export  of  slaves  from  Bonny  River  is  at  an  end,  if  the 
same  watchfulness  be  shown  by  H.  M.  cruisers  as  at  present. 

1  remain,  Sir, 

Your  most  obedient  servant, 

Pktkr  Douglas, 
Commanding  the  Barque  Brutus.’ 

^  Liverpool,  July  22,  1840. 

<SiR, — I  now  state  in  Meriting,  what  I  have  before  stated  to  you 
verbally,  namely — tliat  I  was  in  the  command  of  the  barque  Boddiug- 
tons,  of  Liverj)ool,  in  the  Old  Calabar  River,  Africa,  from  the  28rd  of 
February  t(»  the  21st  of  September,  1830,  and  that  the  only  vessels 
tliat  were  engaged  in  the  slave-trade  in  the  river  during  that  time 
were  two  small  schooners  from  Prince’s  Island,  owned  l)y  a  man  of 
color  at  Prince’s,  both  of  which  were  taken  by  H.  IM.  cruisers  shortly 
after  leaving  the  river  ;  and  I  firmly  believe  that  the  slave-trade  is  entirely 
at  an  end  in  Old  Calabar,  and  will  continue  so,  if  the  same  vigilance 
is  kept  up  by  the  same  class  of  H.  IM.  cruisers  on  that  statiim  ;  for  the 
men-of-war  have  such  easy  communication  with  the  river  from  Fer¬ 
nando  Po,  that  it  is  quite  impossible  for  a  slaver  to  escape  from  Calabar, 
if  vigilantly  looked  after. 

‘  These  facts  I  am  ready  to  give  my  solemn  declaration  to  before  a 
magistrate,  if  recpiired.  I  am,  Sir, 

Yi»ur  obedient  humble  servant, 

W.  IMoss.’ 

‘  Liverpool,  23rd  July,  1840. 

‘Sir, — In  reply  to  your  inquiry,  I  beg  to  inform  you,  that  I  was 
with  the  barque  Chatham  and  schooner  Killermont  at  Cameroons,  from 
the  10th  of  April  to  the  latter  end  of  November,  1830,  and  that  during 
that  time  there  was  no  slave  vessel  there  or  in  the  neighhourhojul, 
with  the  exception  of  a  small  schooner  belonging  to  the  Island  of 
Prince’s,  and  manned  by  blacks.  She  might  carry  about  twenty 
slaves,  but  left,  after  remaining  three  months,  without  obtaining  one. 

1  was  likewise  at  Camensuis  in  the  Strathmore  and  Killernuuit  for 
four  months,  in  the  year  1838  ;  and  there  was  no  slaver  there  then, 
nor  had  l)een  for  a  considerable  time  ])reviously. 

‘  This  I  am  ready  solemnly  to  declare  before  any  magistrate,  if 
re(juired  and  it  is  my  firm  belief  that  the  slave-trade  on  that  part  of 
the  coast  is  entirely  extinguished,  should  our  cruisers  continue  to  keep 
as  bright  a  look  out  as  they  have  done. 

1  remain. 

Your  very  obedient  servant, 

John  Dick, 

Late  Master  of  the  Barque  Chatham.’ 

‘  Liverjmol,  18th  July,  1840. 

‘  Sir, — At  your  wish  1  now  state  on  paper  what  I  had  before  done 
in  your  ]>resence  verbally,  namely,  that  I  was  lying  in  and  off  the  river 
Benin,  or  Formosa,  from  the  middle  of  December,  1830,  to  the  22nd  of 
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March,  1840,  during;  which  time  no  slave  vessel  was  there,  with  the 
one  fullowinj;  exception. 

‘  In  the  month  of  February  last  a  Brazilian  Brij;,  the  Santa  la 
Rosa,  came  to  anchor  otf  the  bar,  sent  in  her  carj^o  by  boats,  with  a 
Mipercarjjo  and  three  men,  to  form,  it  was  Indieved,  a  slave  factory  on 
the  river.  Soon  after  (the  brig  having  left  the  mouth  of  the  river) 
the  whole  of  these  men  were  massiicred,  and  the  ])roperty  plundered, 
by  the  natives,  with,  it  was  believed,  the  sanction  of  one  of  their  prin¬ 
cipal  men. 

*  On  a  f(»rmer  voyage,  in  the  early  part  of  1838,  I  was  both  at  Bi>niiy 
and  Benin  ;  saw  no  slaves  whatever,  neither  did  1  on  the  passage 
Iiome. 

‘  These  facts  I  am  ready  and  willing  solemnly  to  delare  lu'fore  a 
magistrate,  if  required.  Joskpii  Oihson, 

Brig  Satisfaction.’ 

'  Here,  then,  is  proof  of  the  actual  state  of  matters  in  relation  to  the 
slave-trade  at  the  present  time,  at  Ihmny,  Old  Calabar,  and  CameriMms, 
formerly  the  great  slave  marts  (»f  the  Bight  of  Biafra,  as  well  as  at 
lienin  in  the  adjoining  Bight.  We  recpiest  for  it  an  attentive  perusal, 
— and  we  ask,  will  tlie  commercial  community,  will  the  public  gener¬ 
ally  believe,  after  reading  this  testinu»ny,  that  the  Bights  of  Benin 
and  Biafra  continue  to  send  away  14(b8(M)  slaves  annually  t  The 
assumption  is  a  mistake.’ — Jamieson,  pp.  7 — 12. 

We  cannot  close  our  remarks  without  noticing  the  uncour- 
teous,  and  in  some  cases  vulgar  style  of  Sir  George  Stephen’s 
Letter.  His  treatment  of  Mr.  Jamieson  (of  whom,  from  personal 
acquaintance,  Colonel  Nicolls  speaks  in  the  handsomest  terms)  is 
anything  but  fair  or  gentlemanly.  The  staple  of  his  pamphlet  is 
a  direct  charge  against  that  gentleman  of  ‘  interested  motives,’ 
which,  if  it  were  sustainable,  proves  notliing  to  the  matter  in 
hand ;  while  every  fact,  argument,  and  opinion  is  twisted  after 
the  manner  of  a  special  pleader.  All  this  will  recoil  upon  the 
writer.  If  he  bad  intended  to  render  service  to  the  cause  he  has 
espoused,  be  should  have  been  less  severe  and  more  just.  Sir 
George  Stephen  can  do  much  better  than  this;  and  he  would  have 
done  much  better  on  the  present  occasion,  w'e  presume  to  tldnk, 
unless  there  had  been  something  in  his  subject  w’hieli  be  felt  he 
could  manage  in  no  other  way  tlian  by  attempting  a  broad  laugh, 
and  a  tone  of  confident  denunciation. 
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Art.  IX.  1.  The  Biblical  Geography  of  Cmtral  Asia.  By  Dr. 
E.  F.  C.  Hosenmullkh,  of  Loipzic.  TranslaUnl  from  the  (ierman 
by  Rev.  N.  Morkkn,  A.M.,  with  Notes  by  the  Translator.  2  vols. 
Edinburgh  :  (’lark. 

2.  The  Mineralogy  and  Botany  of  the  Bible.  By  the  Same.  Trans¬ 
lated  by  T.  G.  Rkpi*  and  Rev.  N.  Mohukn.  Edinburgh  ;  (Mark. 
1840. 


^PIIESE  volumes  are  the  eleventh,  and  twelfth,  and  thctwenty- 
seventh  numbers  of  that  series  of  works  designed  to  aid  in  the 
study  of  biblieal  criticism,  which  is  now  publishing  in  Edinburgh 
under  the  name  of  the  Biblical  Cabinet.  Alost  of  the  series  are, 
like  the  above,  translations  from  the  works  of  the  Germans,  whose 
diligent  labors  during  the  last  century  entitle  their  productions  to 
be  considered,  if  not  as  our  chief  authorities  and  guides,  at  least 
as  our  ])rincipal  sources  of  information  on  all  points  connected 
with  the  interpretation  of  the  sacred  volume.  In  recommending 
the  present  works  to  the  diligent  perusal  of  every  student  of  the 
Divine  Record,  we  would  make  a  few  remarks  on  the  advantages 
of  an  actiuaintance  with  the  subjects  of  which  they  treat. 

4'be  revelation  of  Ciod’s  will,  under  both  the  old  and  the  new 
dispensiitions,  bits  been  communicated  to  us,  not  in  the  form  of 
expository  treatises  on  moral  and  spiritual  truths,  but  in  that  of 
historical  compositions,  accompanied  by  documents  which  pro¬ 
ceeded  from  and  are  illustrative  of  circumstances  detailed  in  the 
history.  Nothing  evidently  is  more  recpiisite  for  the  correct 
ajiprehension  of  the  facts  recorded  in  any  history  than  accurate 
infiirmation  with  regard  to  the  situation,  character,  and  peculiari¬ 
ties  of  the  countries  and  places  mentioned  in  it.  Hence  informa¬ 
tion  relative  to  these  points  is  usually  supplied  by  the  author  of 
an  historical  account,  as  an  essential  part  of  the  work  itself.  'J'hus 
Herodotus  and  Ciesar,  to  cite  no  other  examples,  give  us  detailed 
notices  of  the  foreign  nations,  to  whom  the  occurrences  they  nar¬ 
rate  may  in  any  way  refer,  informing  us  of  the  nature,  extent, 
and  chief  productions  of  the  countries  which  they  inhabited. 
But  the  Hebrew  annals,  contained  in  the  Bible,  ought  not  to  be 
considered  so  much  as  a  professed  history,  as  in  the  light  of  a 
national  document,  intended  to  describe  the  origin,  nature,  and 
progress  of  the  Theocratic  institutions.  Thus  we  find  them  dis¬ 
tinguished  by  brevity,  and  by  a  systematic  omission  of  everything, 
however  interesting  and  curious  otherwise,  which  docs  not  liear 
directly  upon  the  peculiar  object  of  the  inspired  writers.  Such 
geographical  notices,  therefore,  as  in  a  history  we  should  expect 
and  recpiire,  are  either  entirely  passed  over  or  very  slightly 
touched  upon.  1  hose  tor  whom  the  document  wits  originally 
intended,  were  supposed  to  have  all  the  necessary  knowledge  ot 
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tlie  places  alluded  to;  and  not  only  were  very  far  from  beinp^ 
such  as  would  peruse  it  in  a  spirit  minutely  inquisitive  on  such 
points,  but  had  it  been  otherwise,  their  tiiste  in  that  respect 
would  assuredly  have  exerted  no  influence  upon  the  eom})osition 
of  that  which  was  addressed  to  them.  Yet  what  they  did  not 
require,  we  may  stand  in  need  of ;  and  the  curiosity?  which  in 
their  circumstances  would  have  betokened  a  culpable  indifl'erence 
to  thinji^s  of  higher  importiuice,  we  in  the  j)resent  day  may  rea¬ 
sonably  seek  to  gratify.  W’e  must,  however,  as  we  have  said, 
have  recourse  to  other  sources  than  the  Ibble  itself,  when  we 
seek  to  elucidate  the  brief  hints  and  allusions  to  the  circumstances 


of  foreign  nations  with  which  it  abounds,  or  to  obtain  that  infor¬ 
mation  with  regard  to  their  condition  which  will  enable  us  better 
to  understand  in  general  those  parts  of  their  history  which  are 
presented  to  us  as  being  connected  with  that  of  the  Hebrew 
people. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  knowledge  of  this  kind  is  not 
merely  possessed  of  an  historical  interest,  but  lays  claim  to  a 
jieculiar  value  from  the  character  and  bearing  of  the  sacred 


history.  W  e  are  bound  to  impure  into  these  subjects,  notsinijily 
as  those  who  are  desirous  to  acquire  a  correct  idea  of  the  physical 
and  political  circumstances  which  modifled  the  conduct  of  the 
various  actors,  whether  suites  or  individuals,  in  the  scenes  set 


before  us;  but  in  the  far  higher  character  of  those  who  would 
rightly  comprehend  the  purposes  of  Clod  with  reference  to  our 
world  at  large.  The  Hebrew  theocracy,  though  limited  in  dura¬ 
tion  as  to  its  external  form,  was  not  of  temporary  importance, 
influencing  only  one  age,  and  the  fate  of  a  single  obscure  nation. 
It  was  in  fact  the  type  and  germ  of  that  great  spiritual  kingdom 
ot  Ciod  which  is  to  spread  over  the  whole  earth,  and  to  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  which  all  historical  events  are  intended  finally  to  contri¬ 
bute.  Consequently,  we  find  that  its  records  embrace  details 
which  concern  the  whole  family  of  mankind,  and  that  matter  is 
introduced  into  them  which  was  meant  to  throw  light  upon  trans¬ 
actions  of  the  nation  at  a  period  long  subseipient,  or  which  may 
still  be  requisite  to  enlighten  our  minds  when  contemplating  the 
bearings  of  the  vast  scheme  of  Clod^s  providential  dealings  with  our 
race.  It  is  in  this  way,  doubtless,  tliat  we  must  seek  to  account 
for  the  insertion  of  such  an  ethnographic  roll  as  that  conUiined  in 
Gen.  X.,  and  for  the  description  of  the  future  fate  of  many  of  the 
nations  to  whom  the  prophecies  refer.  The  Hebrews  might, 
indeed,  emphfitically  be  said  to  be  a  people  separated  from  all 
other  nations,  with  whom  they  w’ere  foi bidden  to  form  alliances 
nnd  to  hold  intercourse,  by  commerce  or  in  any  other  way. 
1  hus  neither  embassies  nor  the  pursuit  of  traffic  could  give  occa¬ 
sion  for  travelling  into  other  lands,  or  excite  a  desire  to  become 
acquainted  w’ith  them,  a  desire  which,  had  it  arisen,  they  could 
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not  conscientiously  have  cherished,  since  they  were  taupjht  to  re¬ 
gard  witli  ahliorrence  the  habits  and  customs  of  all  foreigners, 
constantly  entwined  tis  these  were  with  idolatrous  and  degrading 
superstitions.  And  we  may  remark  that  these  facts  suttieientlv 
account  for  the  continued  prevalence  among  them  of  that  primi¬ 
tive  simplicity  of  their  social  condition,  which  prevented  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  a  secular  literature,  and  confined  the  number  of  their 
writings  to  those  annals  and  oracles  which  had  a  reference  solely 
to  the  ends  of  the  theocracy,  and  supply  no  more  information 
than  these  ends  call  for.  Yet  though  in  this  way  se})arated  and 
apparently  unconnected  with  all  others,  a  people  who  had  no 
common  interest  with  those  around  them,  the  fate  of  all  the 
neighbouring  nations  was  intimately  linked  with  theirs.  In  the 
eye  of  the  theocratic  seer,  the  destinies  of  the  mighty  kingdoms 
by  whose  ambitious  struggles  they  were  encircled  and  within 
whose  wide  shadows  they  lay  concealed,  all  depended  on  Clod’s 
intentions  with  regard  to  his  own  people,  were  regulated  in  en¬ 
tire  subservience  to  the  condition  assigned  to  them,  and  were  of 
importance  only  so  far  as  they  affected  the  divine  commonwealth, 
in  whose  bosom  were  deposited  those  seeds  that  were  afterwards 
to  be  developed  in  the  growth  of  that  vast  community  in  which 
‘  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  should  be  blessed.’  From  this  re¬ 
markable  ditference  between  their  outward  circumstjuices  and 
their  internal  character  and  destiny,  arises  the  striking  contrast 
which  mav  be  perceived  between  the  history  and  the  prophecies 
contained  in  the  llible.  In  the  former,  the  notices  of  other  na¬ 
tions  are  slight,  and  extend  no  farther  than  to  the  accounts  of 
their  interference  with  the  Israelites ;  we  are  told  when  the  latter 
were  defended  against  their  inroads  and  delivered  from  their 
attacks  by  a  faithful  adherence  to  Jehovah,  and  when,  being 
seduced  by  foreign  superstitions,  they  were  punished  by  a  subju¬ 
gation  to  foreign  power — but  nothing  further.  However  great 
and  import4'uit  might  be  the  changes  that  were  going  on  around 
the  borders  of  the  hallowed  territory,  no  hint  is  given  as  to  the 
origin  of  the  empires  that  came  in  contact  with  its  occupiers,  or 
their  subsequent  fate  when  they  disappear  from  the  page  of  the 
Hebrew'  history.  Hut  in  the  latter,  these  nations  occupy  no  in¬ 
considerable  |>art  of  the  field  of  vision  ;  their  habits  and  manners 
are  touched  upon  or  delineated  ;  their  advancement  is  described ; 
their  dow’ufull  predicted,  and  not  unfrequently  allusion  is  made 
to  the  causes  ot  their  ruin.  Then  w’e  begin  to  perceive  the  use 
and  intention  ot  the  brief  notices  and  genealogies  which  occur  in 
the  early  portions  of  the  history.  We  find  also  the  need  of  more 
exact  and  extensive  knowledge  of  the  situation  and  condition  of 
the  nations  spoken  of,  nor  can  researches  of  this  kind,  for  the 
elucidation  ot  the  prophecies,  be  regarded  as  mere  matters  of 
curiosity,  as  they  might  while  w’e  are  engaged  in  the  considera- 
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tion  of  the  sacred  history  itself.  Without  such  kiiowledtj^c  vve 
cauiiot  clearly  discern  the  application  of  many  predictions,  and  of 
the  fulfilment  of  most  we  shall  have  noestahlislied  certainty.  We 
shall  often  he  in  doubt  as  to  what  nations  are  intended  by  the 
Spirit  of  prophecy  ;  or  we  shall  fail  of  perceivin»i;  the  force  of 
many  of  the  expressions,  and  the  accuracy  of  the  entire  descrip¬ 
tion.  And  the  accomplishment  of  many  of  the  events  foretold 
can  be  ascertained  only  by  consultinjr  the  relations  of  those  who 
in  the  present  day  have  visited  the  scenes  connected  with  them. 
For  the  proof  of  this,  which  is  evident  enouu^h  from  the  nature  of 
the  case,  it  is  sufiicient  to  refer  to  the  prophecies  concerning 
Babylon  and  Idumea,  as  illustrated,  the  tormer  by  the  accounts 
of  Porter  and  Rich,  the  latter  by  those  of  Burckhardt  and  Cap¬ 
tains  Irby  and  Mangles,  in  their  Travels.  I'hus  an  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  the  geography  of  the  countries  mentioned  in  the  Bible 
is  a  matter  not  only  of  general  importance  to  the  student  of  his¬ 
tory,  but  essential  even  to  any  one  who  would  rit^htly  understand 
the  iniiul  of  the  Spirit  as  ex[)ressed  in  those  oracles,  which,  next 
to  the  doctrinal  and  preceptive  parts  of  Scripture,  are  of  vast  and 
momentous  interest  to  the  people  of  Clod.  This  interest  they' 
possess  as  not  oidy  supplyinjr  the  most  striking  evidence  of  in¬ 
spiration,  but  abounding  also  in  all  that  is  calculated  to  encourage 
and  comfort  the  church  in  its  eonfiict  with  the  world,  and  to 
rouse  and  animate  it  to  those  efiforts  which  it  is  bound  to  sustain, 
until  the  final  triumph  and  establishment  of  Clod’s  universal  do¬ 
minion  on  earth  be  achieved. 

In  the  study  of  this  most  interestinj^  and  important  branch  of 
biblical  antiquities,  a  noble  commencement  was  made  by  the 
illustrious  Siunuel  Bochart  in  his  work  entitled  ‘  Phale^  and 
‘Canaan,’  first  published  in  1(1  Id.  The  latter  portion  of  this 
work  relates  solely  to  the  Phoenicians  and  their  colonies;  the 
former,  which  derives  its  appellation  from  Pelejj^,  ‘  in  whose  days 
‘the  earth  was  divided,*  to  the  dispersion  of  nations  at  the  Tower 
of  Babel,  the  catalogue  in  Gen.  x,  beinj^^  the  subject  of  illustra¬ 
tion.  The  immense  erudition,  the  profound  and  accurate  research, 
the  jrcneral  soundness  of  discrimination,  and  especially  the 
thoroughly  pious  and  modest  spirit  which  lie  has  here  displayed, 
entitle  him  to  our  admiration,  and  atUich  very  j^rreat  w'eight  to  his 
authoritv.  Yet  there  may  be  remarked  in  him  the  same  defects 
by  whicli  the  learned  men  of  that  aj^e  were  characterized  at  lar^e, 
defects  which  are,  indeed,  incidental  to  the  first  staji^es  of  literary 
investi^'ation,  and  which  may  be  traced  in  the  development  of 
individual  minds  not  less  than  in  the  advancement  of  learning 
itselt.  They  were  too  san«^uine  in  expectinj*^  to  obtain  certainty 
on  points  where  w'e  must  be  content  alter  all  modestly  to  doubt 
and  confess  our  ijijnorance,  and  were  consequently  led  into  a  pre¬ 
cipitate  haste  in  the  formation  of  theories,  and  an  eager  appropria- 
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lion  of  whatever  could  be  adduced,  by  extensive  learning  and 
perverted  ingenuity,  to  support  them.  In  the  inquiries  of  which 
we  are  now  more  particularly  treating,  the  difficulties  with  wliich 
W’C  have  to  contend  should  be  well  considered.  'i1ie  document 
from  which  we  elicit  part  of  our  information,  and  upon  which  we 
seek  to  throw^  additional  light,  is  of  an  antiquity  far  surpassing 
that  of  the  Homeric  poems,  the  very  authenticity  and  coherence  of 
which  have  been  so  much  disputed;  tlie  language  in  which  it  is 
written,  a  primitive  and  uncultivated  dialect  of  the  Semitic  family,  is 
difficult  and  peculiar,  often  representing  very  imperfectly  the  sounds 
of  foreign  appellations;  the  period  treated  of  is  remote,  being 
nearly  throughout  prior  to  all  other  authentic  history  ;  and,  while 
great  and  sw  eeping  are  the  changes  w  hicli  since  then  have  j)asse(l 
upon  the  political  state  and  general  appearance  of  the  cities  and 
countries  referred  to,  all  the  know  ledge  to  which  we  have  access 
to  with  respect  to  their  former  and  present  condition  is  necessarily 
far  from  complete  and  satisfactory.  The  more  important  countries 
indeed,  and  their  chief  towns,  may  be  sufficiently  prominent  and 
easy  to  be  recognized,  but  not  so  the  districts  and  places  of  in- 
feiior  note,  especially  those  which  are  mentioned  oidy  once  or 
twice,  and  then  but  by  name,  without  farther  description.  In 
such  cases  the  utmost  progress  we  can  make  must  be  w  ithin  the 
limits  of  mere  conjecture,  possessing  a  greater  or  less  degree  of 
proi)ability.  Concerning  some,  indeed,  no  reasonable  conjecture 
even  cun  be  formed,  except  of  the  most  general  kind,  that  they 
may  have  been  tribes  of  some  particular  district,  with  the  name  of 
the  inhabitmts  of  which  w  e  find  theirs  associated  ;  thus,  for  in¬ 
stance,  the.7^Wf////i  and  Annmim^  who  are  spoken  of  as  descend¬ 
ants  of  Mizraim^  may  be  considered  as  tribes  belonging  to  the 
north  or  north-east  of  Africa.  Hut  to  what  purpose  is  it  to  en¬ 
deavor,  as  Hochart  has  laboriously  attempted,  to  prove  that  the 
Ltitiim  are  the  ^Rthiopians  ?  simply  because  lud  in  Arabic  signi¬ 
fies  to  be  sitntoHs  or  irinding  (and  thus  a  connexion  would  seem 
tt»  be  established  between  Lydia^  noted  for  the  tortuous  Meander, 
and  ^TUhiopia  where  the  Nile  flows  in  a  winding  course) ;  and 
because  the  Ludim  are  spoken  of  in  Isaiah  Ixvi.  Ifl,  and  Jerem. 
xlvi.  9,  as  famous  for  archery,  though  this  was  an  accomplishment 
w’hich  many  of  the  nations  of  antiquitv  possessed  in  as  efficient, 
though  perhaps  not  so  renowuied  a  degree  as  the  ^Kthiopians. 
AgJiin,  he  seeks  to  show*  that  the  Anomim  (Ghanamim)  were  the 
sjime  as  the  Ammonians  (wdiich  name  he  tiikes  for  a  corruption  of 
the  former),  because  ghnnam  in  Arabic  signifies  a  sheep,  and  the 
Ammonians  being  shepherds,  no  doubt  ate  }>lenty  of  mutton  and 
dressed  in  sheep-skins ;  besides  that  their  idol  Ammon  had  the 
head  of  a  ram.  1  he  witste  ot  learning  and  ingenuity,  w  hich  he 
luis  expended  in  endeavoring  to  prove  positions  of  this  kind, 
which  if  established  would  be  of  no  real  .value,  is  indeed  proili- 
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gious.  He  is  too  frequently  led  away  in  this  manner  by  fanciful 
etymoloij^ies,  and  by  as  fanciful  views  with  regard  to  the  explana¬ 
tion  of  tiie  futile  and  uncertain  fables  of  tbe  heathen  poets,  upon 
which  he  has  expended  much  vain  labor,  under  the  idea  that  they 
contiiined  in  a  distorted  and  allegorical  form  the  relics  (or,  as  we 
should  rather  think,  the  refuse)  of  ancient  traditional  history. 
Amon^  the  many  sources  from  which  he  has  drawn  his  materials, 
he  has  unfortunately  quite  neglected  one,  which  even  in  his  day 
had  partially  been  opened  up,  namely,  the  researches  of  modern 
travellers  in  the  Hast. 

Since  the  publication  of  the  work  of  Hochart,  time  and  ex¬ 
perience  have  introduced  a  more  cautious  and  sober  spirit  of 
investigation,  guided  by  higher  and  surer  principles,  and  aided  by 
more  numerous  and  suitable  sources  of  information.  Onr  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  Oriental  literature  has  been  greatly  extended  by 
the  publication  of  the  Oriental  library  of  Assemanni,  archbishop 
of  'l  yre,  and  the  works  of  Abulfeda,  the  Arabian  geographer  of 
the  fourteenth  century.  These  additional  aids  have  been  well 
employed  by  J.  1).  Michaelis,  in  his  ‘  Spicilegium  OeographicC 
‘  Exterie  llebrseorum.’  He  has  subjected  tlie  etymologies  of 
Bochart  to  a  critical  examination,  and,  restricting  the  use  of  these 
within  its  proper  limits,  has  adopted  the  surer  guidance  of  histo¬ 
rical  views;  in  the  formation  of  which,  though  sometimes  bold 
and  conjectural,  he  displays  deep  and  accurate  research,  and  is 
generally  actuated  by  a  philosophical  spirit.  The  work  of  K.  1\ 
C.  Kosenmiiller  on  Biblical  Cieograj>hy  (with  the  translation  of  a 
part  of  which  we  are  now  furnished)  is  but  a  portion  of  a  larger 
work  on  Biblical  Antiquities  in  (jeneral,  which  the  author,  how¬ 
ever,  did  not  live  to  carry  further  than  what  belongs  to  the  de¬ 
partments  of  the  Cieography  and  Natural  History  of  the  Bible. 
It  is  a  manual  intended  for  practical  use,  and  therefore  does  not 
enter  into  the  discussion  of  the  questions  connected  with  the 
various  topics,  but  simply  gives  the  result  of  the  author’s  exami¬ 
nation  in  the  text,  wliile  authorities,  additional  statements,  and 
opposite  views,  are  sidqoined  in  copious  notes  to  the  end  of  each 
cliapter.  This  is  by  far  the  most  satisfactory  form  in  which 
students  can  have  presented  to  them  the  instruction  which  they 
seek  for ;  and  the  information  supplied  is  alw’ays  such  as  to  bear 
directly  upon  the  point  in  question,  which  receives  no  more 
lengthened  examination  than  its  practical  importance  entitles  it 
to.  We  have  here  the  results  of  the  far  more  extensive  and  cor¬ 
rect  acquaintance  with  OrienUil  countries  to  which  we  have  been 
introduced  by  the  researches  of  such  travellers  as  Carsten  Niebuhr, 
Burckhardt,  Ker  Borter,  Uich,  &c.  The  journey  undertaken  by 
the  first  of  these  was,  indeed,  originally  proposed  by  Michaelis, 
for  the  purpose  of  throwing  light  iqion  the  geography  and  natural 
history  of  the  Bible ;  though,  owing  to  unforeseen  casualties,  the 
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fruits  which  it  produced  in  this  respect  fell  far  short  of  what  liad 
been  anticipated. 

Kosenmuller’s  qualifications  as  a  philolopjian  and  a  biblical  cri¬ 
tic  were  of  the  highest  order,  as  is  attested  by  his  Scholia  on  the 
Old  Testament.  His  views  indeed  were  considerably  tinged 
with  the  rationalistic  spirit  for  which  so  many  of  his  countrymen 
have  been  notorious  ;  yet  that  sound  and  discriminating  judgment 
by  which  he  is  particularly  distinguished,  and  which  inspires  con¬ 
fidence  in  those  who  consult  him  as  an  authority,  preserves  him 
from  being  carried  away  into  the  extravagant  scepticism  which 
others  have  displayed.  He  maintiiins  the  Mosjiic  origin  and  his¬ 
torical  value  of  the  PenUiteuch,  against  the  objections  of  Cieseniiis, 
I)e  Wetle,  Hertholdt,  &c.,  though  he  denies  its  inspiration,  on 
the  ground  that  Moses  nowhere  makes  such  a  claim,  and  is  of 
opinion  that  the  primeval  accounts,  found  in  Genesis,  were  framed 
by  Moses  from  tlie  tniditions  of  the  Egyptians  and  Pluenicians, 
and  moulded  by  him  so  as  to  inculcate  and  susUiin  the  doctrine 
of  the  unity  of  God.  He  agrees  also  with  those  who  account  the 
latter  chapters  of  Isaiah  and  the  book  of  Daniel  spurious  produc¬ 
tions.  His  views  in  the  present  work  are  but  slightly  afieeted 
by  these  opinions;  and  most  of  the  passages  which  betray  their 
influence  have  been  erased  or  modified  by  the  translator,  of  the 
soundness  of  whose  doctrinal  sentiments,  as  well  as  of  his  high 
attainments  in  biblical  criticism,  his  work,  entitled  ‘The  Hale 
of  Faith,*  affords  ample  proof.  Indeed  the  care  and  research 
which  he  has  exercised  in  translating  the  present  work,  and  il¬ 
lustrating  it  with  copious  additional  matter  in  the  form  of  ap¬ 
pendices,  deserve  our  highest  commendation.  His  attainments 
too,  as  an  oriental  scholar,  and  as  a  student  of  history  in  general, 
are  evidently  such  as  admirably  to  qualify  him  for  the  task  he 
has  here  discharged.  In  the  former  department  indeed  he  con¬ 
fesses  his  obligations  to  the  Rev.  J.  Duncan,  of  Glasgow,  his  en¬ 
comiums  on  whose  scholarship  in  the  preface  are,  as  we  should 
judge  by  report,  very  justly  merited.  The  present  volumes  re¬ 
late  only  to  the  countries  of  Central  Asia,  namely,  the  districts 
around  the  Caspian  Sea  (here  called  ‘the  Region  of  the  North’), 
NIedia,  Flam  or  Elymais,  Persia,  Babylonia,  and  Chahkea,  As¬ 
syria,  Mesopotamia,  and  Syria.  The  accounts  concerning  these 
are  preceded  by  three  introductory  chaj)ters.  The  first  of  these 
is  concerning^  the  earth  in  general,  and  many  idiomatic  expres¬ 
sions  are  admirably  elucidated  in  it :  the  second  is  on  antedilu¬ 
vian  geography,  in  which  we  are  not  troubled  with  any  labo- 
iously  useless  attempt  (like  those  of  Bochart  and  Nlorinus)  to 
ascertain  the  site  of  Paradise,  but  the  various  opinions  with  re¬ 
gard  to  the  inexpli«ible  rivers  of  Eden  are  simply  detailed,  and 
occasion  taken  to  give  a  geogniphical  description  of  the  courses 
of  tlie  Phasis,  Oxus,  Tigris,  ami  Euphrates,  to  which  they  would 
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seem  to  bear  the  nearest  resemblance ;  and  the  third  offers  an 
explanation  of  the  ethnot^raphic  document  in  Cten.  x.,  where  the 
table  of  nations  ^iven  is  very  clear,  and  possesses  as  mnch  acciimcy 
as  can  be  expected.  Want  of  space  prevents  us  from  remarkin»r 
on  particulars,  or  from  fi^ivin^  any  sj)ecimen  of  the  work.  We 
shall  simply  state  the  plan  pursued  in  each  of  the  succeeding 
chapters.  The  situation  find  extent  of  the  country  is  first  de¬ 
scribed,  and  its  various  mimes  mentioned  along  with  their  origin ; 
the  nature  of  the  climate  and  the  chief  products  are  noticed  ;  an 
account  of  the  chief  towns  is  given,  especially  such  as  are  men¬ 
tioned  in  Scripture,  with  an  explanation  of  any  thing  which  is 
peculiar  in  the  allusions  made  to  them  ;  then  follows  an  historicfil 
notice  of  the  nation,  its  rise,  progress,  and  present  condition,  with 
illustrations  of  the  reference  made  to  their  habits  and  manners 
in  the  sacred  writings.  All  this  information  is  given  in  the  most 
compressed  form ;  and  the  indices  at  the  end,  the  one  of  places 
mentioned,  and  the  other  of  Scripture  pjissages  referred  to,  sup¬ 
ply  the  means  of  consulting  any  portion  of  it  in  the  most  expeili- 
tious  manner.  From  this  the  value  of  the  work  to  all  biblicfil 
students  must  be  manifest ;  and  we  c«in  only  add  our  earnest  wish 
that  the  succeeding  portions  of  the  work,  which  are  indeed  pro¬ 
mised,  may  speedily  appear,  edited  in  as  careful  and  praiseworthy 
a  manner  as  the  present.  These  are  indeed  very  pressingly 
required  to  complete  the  series,  for  the  volume  on  minenilogy 
and  botany  abounds  with  references  to  them  ;  and  we  rather  fear 
that  these  admirable  publications  by  no  means  meet  with  the 
encouragement  which  they  deserve,  from  the  liict  that  four  years 
have  already  elapsed  since  the  publication  of  these  volumes,  and 
the  appearance  of  the  rest  is  not  yet  announced. 

I  he  subjects  treated  of  in  vol.  xxvii.  are  not  less  interesting 
and  important  than  the  above :  to  ourselves,  we  must  confess, 
they  possess  even  a  higher  charm.  A  knowledge  of  the  mineral 
and  vegetable  productions,  whose  names  occur  in  Scripture,  is  an 
essential  aid  in  the  study  of  the  history  and  geography  of  the 
countries  to  which  they  are  indigenous.  Countries  and  districts 
are  frequently  characterized  by  their  products  or  imports,  some  of 
them  indeed  are  solely  mentioned  because  of  these,  and  can  in 
the  present  day  be  identified  perhaps  in  no  other  way  than  by 
the  substances  in  connection  with  which  they  are  spoken  of. 
1  hus  the  descri])tion  which  we  luive  of  the  land  of  Ilavilah  is 
that  it  abounded  in  gold,  bdellium,  and  the  shoham-stone,  or 
beryl,  and  we  are  thus  led  to  identify  it  with  Colchis  and  the 
neighbouring  parts  of  Scythia,  aided  by  the  mention  of  the^  river 
Fishon  or  Pha^is,  for  according  to  the  most  ancient  traditions, 
this  river  yielded  gold  itself,  and  led  to  the  gold  country;  while 
Strabo  speaks  of  a  part  of  Colchis,  where  the  mountain  stre.ims 
washed  down  gold,  that  was  collected  in  perforated  troughs  and 
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wool^kins ;  and  Pliny  informs  us  of  the  liigh  value  in  which  the 
of  Scvthia  were  held  by  the  ancients.  All  the  knowlodj^e 
that  we  have  of  Ophir,  and  from  which  we  conclude  that  it  wits 
a  harbour  in  the  south  of  Arabia,  is  that  Solomon  procured  thence 
j^old,  almu^  trees,  or  sandal  wood,  and  precious  stones.  Lebanon 
IS  ever  distinj>;uished  by  its  cedars,  and  its  name  is  hardly  ever 
introduced  except  as  qualifyini^  the  mention  of  those  trees ;  and 
it  is  throuj^h  its  narcissus  alone  that  the  beautiful  plain  of  Sharon 
is  introduced  to  our  notice.  The  exact  bearinjr  of  many  impor¬ 
tant  occurrences,  both  historical  and  domestic,  in  the  sacred  nar¬ 
rative,  cannot  be  understood  without  such  a  knowledjj^e  of  the 
substances  alluded  to,  as  it  is  by  no  means  easy  to  find  i^iven  with 
any  decree  of  accuracy  and  satisfaction,  except  in  a  work  like  the 
present.  The  writer  who  treats  of  them  is  reipiired  to  be  well 
acquainted,  not  only  with  scientific  works,  and  the  accounts  of 
travellers,  but  also  with  the  criticism  of  the  original  texts,  and 
with  all  the  aids  which  can  be  derived  from  the  ancient  versions, 
Josephus,  the  Jewish  commentators,  and  chtssical  authorities.  We 
shall  give  a  few'  instances.  In  Ex.  ix.  31,  w'e  are  told  that  the 
barley  and  the  flax  were  destroyed  by  the  plague  of  hail,  but  the 
wheat  and  the  spelt  (not  rye  as  in  our  version)  were  not  smitten; 
in  reference  to  w  hich  w'e  find  it  stated  in  p.  87,  that — 

‘  In  Egypt  the  barley  ripens  almost  a  month  earlier  than  the  wheat. 
Therefore,  the  barley,  already  in  the  straw’,  was  destroyed  by  the  liail- 
storm,  w  hich  fell  in  the  beginning  of  spring,  shortly  before  the  depar¬ 
ture  (»f  the  Hebrew  s  from  Egypt.’ 

Twice  in  the  Hible  mention  is  made  of  the  dudaim,  in  (ien. 
XXX.  M,  and  in  Solomon’s  Song,  vii.  13.  Olaus  Celsius,  the 
patron  of  Linnaeus,  who  in  his  Hierobomnicon  has  done  more 
than  perhaps  any  other  to  advance  our  know  ledge  of  the  vegeta¬ 
ble  productions  of  Scripture,  takes  these  to  denote  a  species  of 
lotus;  Ludolf  tiiinks  they  w’ere  the  fruit  of  the /////.vrz  paradisiaai^ 
and  J.  E.  Faber  believed  that  they  were  a  small  fragrant  melon, 
that  grows  in  Syria,  Egypt,  and  Persia.  Hut  these  conjectures 
are  opposed  by  the  unanimous  testimony  of  the  ancients  tliat  they 
were  mandrakes ;  the  seventy  translating  the  term  by 
fjav^pavcqxiiy  and  /tiav^payopoi;  Onkelos,  the  Chaldee  paraphrast, 
and  the  Syriac  version  by  Yabruckin,  for  which  U.  Sjiadias  Chion 
jfives  the  equivalent  Arabic  word,  Lojfach.  Now'  Mariti,  in  his 
1  ravels,  siiys  that  the  Arabs  call  the  mandrake  plant,  Yabrockakf 
which  is  evidently  the  siime  as  the  Chaldee  Yabn/ack,  and  deter¬ 
mines  their  identity.  These  fruits  were  found  by  Reuben  in  the 
days  of  wheat-harvest,  w  hich  in  IMesopotamia  takes  place  in  the 
month  of  May,  about  which  season  we  are  ttild  by  Hasselquist, 
S.  Schulz,  and  ^lariti,  that  ripe  mandrake  fruits  are  common  in 
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l^ilostiiie.  riiey  l‘itve  a  scent,  a  plcasiint  taste,  and 

are  still  thought  by  the  women  ot  the  east  to  have  the  power  of 
promoting  eonception.  The  occurrence  in  2  Kiii^s  iv.  39 — tl, 
is  explained  by  Rosenniiiller  to  refer  to  the  very  natural  blunder 
whicli  inio;ht  be  made  by  a  person  in  misUikinjr  the  wild  or  ass- 
cucumber  for  the  i^arden  cucumber.  The  former  luis  a  very  bit¬ 
ter  taste,  ‘  which,’  he  says,  *  made  those  who  tasted  them  fear  that 
they  were  }H)isonous,’"thoujrh  they  are  not  in  reality  so.  I'his 
would  in  a  ^reat  measure  take  away  the  character  o\'  a  miracle 
from  the  transaction,  nor  does  he  i^ive  any  strona^er  reason  for  his 
opinion  than  the  ease  with  which  the  misUike  may  then  be  ac¬ 
counted  for.  VV^e  hardly  feel  satisfied  with  this,  and  would  prefer 
retainint^  the  older  interpretiition  of  cohqninffdas,  whieli  are 
really  of  a  poisonous  nature.  Still  it  is  impossible  to  say  with 
any  det^ree  of  certiiinty  what  they  may  really  have  been,  for  this 
is  the  only  passage  in  which  the  word  occurs ;  nor  is  it  of  impor¬ 
tance  provided  we  keep  to  the  idea  which  is  very  prominently 
expressed  in  the  narrative,  that  the  fruits  were  of  a  decidedly  in¬ 
jurious  kind.  This  knowledge  will  also  materially  avail  us  in 
our  conceptions  of  the  mcanini^  and  ap]>lication  of  several  of  our 
l.ord’s  parables  which  are  founded  upon  analoij^ies  in  the  natural 
kini^dom.  Christ  compares  the  commencement  of  his  kinujilom 
to  a  mustard  seed,  since  that  is  ‘the  least  of  all  seeds.*  Now  we 
know  that  there  are  many  seeds  smaller  than  those  of  the  mustiird 
shrub,  but  our  Lord  here  makes  use  of  an  expression  proverbial 
ainon^  the  Jews ;  and,  in  describing  the  extraordinary  li^rowth  of 
the  plant,  he  does  not  seem  to  mean  that  it  ever  in  nature  attains 
such  a  height,  but  represents  by  an  imaginary  ciise  what  wouh! 
really  take  place  with  regard  to  his  religion.  We  might  adduce 
IIS  additional  instances  under  this  head,  the  barren  fig-tree,  and 
the  beautiful  simile  of  the  vine  in  l\s.  Ixxx.,  but  for  these  we 
must  refer  our  readers  to  the  work  itself. 


This  last  example  leads  us  to  consider  the  use  which  is  made  of 
allusions  to  plants,  trees,  and  other  natural  productions  in  the 
poetical  portions  of  the  I^ible,  especially  the  j)rophecies.  It  is 
from  the  associations  which  are  in  this  way  connected  with  them 
that  these  investigations  possess  their  chief  interest  and  charm  to 
the  miml.  In  our  opinion  there  is  no  more  decided  mark  of  a  true 
poetical  spirit  than  the  aptitude  to  seize  upon,  and  the  ability  to 
display,  the  analogies  which  exist  between  the  various  circum¬ 
stances  of  our  condition  and  emotions  of  our  minds,  and  the  natu¬ 


ral  aj>pearances  by  which  we  are  surrounded.  T  o  one  endowed 
with  this  faculty  the  clouds  of  heaven  and  the  changing  aspect  of 
the  sky  pcKsess  an  intelligible  language,  and  as  he  walks,  unac¬ 
companied  through  lonely  wilds,  the  streams  and  flowers  hold  elo- 
(luent  discourse  to  him.  What  glowing  beauty  have  not  the  com¬ 
positions  (»f  Shellev  derived  from  this  fount  of  ever-fresh  and 
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sparkling  a<i<)rnmcMit !  And  if  sontiinents  so  erroneous  and  de- 
kasina^  as  his  have  been  thus  gilded  by  a  lustre  not  tlieir  own,  from 
the  reflected  splendor  of  the  illustrations  with  which  they  are 
linked;  what  must  be  the  efl'ect  produced  when  the  highest  moral 
truths  are  associated  with  their  imau^es  as  presented  in  nature,  and 
w  hen  the  physical  creation  of  the  Almia^hty  is  brouj^ht  forward  to 
impart  liglit  and  ^race  and  animation  to  the  development  t>f  the 
mysteries  of  the  spiritual  W'orld  !  We  feel  persuaded  that  the 
extreme  appositeness  of  comparison  which  the  material  universe, 
when  employed  for  this  purpose,  is  found  to  aftord,  is  by  no  means 
to  be  attributed  solely,  or  even  chiefly,  as  is  i^enerally  done,  to 
the  vividness  of  imagination  possessed  by  the  writer  himself. 
'There  would  seem  to  have  been  originally  established  by  the 
CVeator  in  the  very  constitution  of  thint^s  this  remarkable  corre- 
sptmdence  betw’cen  the  phenomena  of  visible  nature  aud  those  of 
our  feeliijn^s  and  moral  dispositions.  The  external  and  internal 
words  w’ould  appear  to  have  been  so  constructed  as  to  harmonize 
toi^ether  in  the  most  excpiisite  manner,  and  for  the  fairest  ends; 
and  thus  while  our  ideas,  emotions,  and  moral  sentiments  derive 
from  natural  similes,  which  are  their  counterparts,  a  li^ht  and 
colorin«^  which  brings  them  out  with  a  distinctness  of  impression, 
and  a  dii^nity  of  asj)ect,  otherwise  wanting,  those  objects  with 
which  our  senses  are  daily  conversant  receive  in  turn  a  livino- 
pow’or  to  excite  thoughts  and  feelings  of  the  noblest  kind,  bein<( 
clothed  with  all  the  inspiriting  associations  of  that  higher  order 
of  thinu^  of  w  hich  they  are  the  representatives.  'The  imai^ination 
of  the  poet  is  but  the  |)ower  of  a  keener  and  more  elevated  dis¬ 
cernment  by  which  he  apprehends  these  recondite  harmonies, 
which  are  not  the  creations  of  his  fancy,  but  have  a  real  existence 
in  the  arranijements  of  the  universe.  'I'hese  are  the  discoveries 
of  his  etherial  p^enius,  as  scientific  and  moral  truths  are  the  dis¬ 
coveries  i»f  iiUellect :  they  are  not  the  inventions  of  his  skill,  as 
the  beautiful  and  sublime  fabrics  which  he  constructs  for  them 
are.  Hut  to  what  end  can  these  so  appropriately  be  aj)plied  as  to 
illustrate  and  enforce  reliii^ious  truth,  tlie  <liscoveries  of  the  divine 
will,  and  the  relations  it  bears  to  us  ?  and  w’hat  ji^uidance  so  suit¬ 
ably  can  direct  the  use  of  them  as  the  Spirit  of  Him  from  whose 
couceptions  the  whole  fabric,  with  all  its  proportions,  analopes, 
and  connections,  has  proceeded  ^  Here  lies  tlie  u^reat  beauty  ot 
the  style  ot  sacred  poetry  ;  here  is  the  source  of  the  interest  which 
we  teel  in  obtainiui^  a  mi»rc  extended  and  accurate  accpiaintance 
with  the  substances  trom  which  its  ornaments  and  illustrations  are 
tirawn.  No  translation  can  supply  the  w'aut  of  a  lengthened  de¬ 
scription  ot  them,  when  they  are  such  as  are  peculiar  to  toreitj^n 
and  distant  countries,  with  the  forms  and  qualities  of  which  w  e  are 
consequently  not  tamiliar.  Ibit  our  translation  very  frecpiently 
either  uses  the  itame  giveii  in  the  original  lan^ua^e,  w’hicli  to  us 
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is  unintelligible,  as  when  it  speaks  of  shittim-wood^  instead  of 
planks  of  acacia^  and  alniufj-trees  for  saudnl-uHnxl^  or  mistakes  al¬ 
together  the  substiincc  intended,  putting;  r//e,  which  in  southern 
countries  is  not  at  all  cultivated,  for  spelt  wheat  (the  tui  so  fre- 
ijuently  mentioned  in  Homer)  the  of  which  there  is  iu>  men¬ 
tion  in  the  Hible,  for  the  narcissus^  (in  Sol.  Son^  ii.  1 ;  Is.  axxv. 
1) — cainpliircy  for  the  cypress-shrub,  or  al-henna,  with  which 
eastern  beauties  adorn  aiid  perfume  themselves  (in  Sol.  Son^  i. 
1 1,  iv.  13);  and  in  Gen.  xxxvii.  25,  the  Ishmaelite  merchants 
are  represented  as  traflickin^  in  spicenp  balnty  and  myrrhs,  instead 
of  trayacanth  (fam^  balm  of  (Ulead,  and  ladannni.  Many  other 
errors  of  a  similar  kind  miu^ht  be  pointed  out,  but  we  must  refer 
inquirers  to  the  work  itself,  with  the  confident  belief  that  they 
will  find  the  trouble  of  the  examination  am[)ly  rewarded  by  the 
sitisfaction  which  it  will  afford  them.  W'e  would  earnestly  re¬ 
commend  every  student  of  the  Scriptures  to  consult  constantly,  in 
the  perusal  of  the  work,  the  passai^es  of  the  Hible  referred  to, 
correctiuii^  the  common  version  where  it  recpiires  alteration,  and 
reinarkintr  the  lii^ht  which  is  thrown  iq)on  the  scope  of  each  pass- 
ai»;e  by  the  descriptions  here  given.  As  a  specimen  of  the  work 
we  shall  subjoin  part  of  the  article  (p.  :51.3)  on  that  tree,  which 
our  translators  have  considered  t(»  be  an  apple-tree,  but  w’hich 
seems  rather  to  be  identiail  with  the  oriental  qnince-tree. 


‘  I’lippiiach,  the  (juince-tree  (iMaliis  Cydoiiica,  Celsius.)  The  above 
Hebrew  word  is  by  the  most  ancient  (Jreek  lranslat<»rs  rendered  apple, 
and  in  this  the  other  ancient  versions  concur.  It  is  con  finned  l)y  the 
etignate  Arabic  language,  in  which  the  similar  word  ia/fach  deludes  an 
a|>j)le.  Vet  in  Scripture  there  seems  to  he  a  special  reference  to  the 
sweet-scented  (juince-apjdc,  for,  in  the  Song  of  Solomon  (vii.  8)  the 
breath  of  the  beloved  is  compared  to  this  fruit,  which  was  esteemed  by 
the  ancients  chiefly  on  account  of  its  fragrance,  and  was  plaeed  on  the 
heads  of  those  images  in  the  sleeping  ajiartments  whieh  were  reekoned 
among  the  lumsehold  gods.  The  odor  of  the  quince  possesses  a  resto¬ 
rative  ])ower  ;  hence  (in  Song  t>f  Sol.  ii.  5)  the  bride  says,  ‘  Ki'fresh 
me  with  (jiiinees,  for  1  am  sick  of  love.’  AbidjadU  remarks  that  the 
smell  of  the  ([uince  clears  the  brain,  and  renews  and  invigorates  the 
animal  spirits.  l*hijlurchus  aflirms,  that  it  even  tends  to  lessen  the 
power  <if  deadly  poisons.  In  Song  of  Sul.  (ii.  3)  it  is  said, 


‘  As  a  cpiince-tree  among  the  trees  of  the  wimmI, 

So  is  my  beloved  among  the  young  men. 

Under  his  shadow  do  1  long  to  sit, 

And  his  fruit  is  sweet  to  my  palate.’ 

‘  This  allusion  would  scarcely  apply  t<»  our  ipiinces,  wliieh  are  coarse 
and  sour,  and  require  to  he  boiled  and  mixed  with  sugar  to  render  them 
palatable.  Hut  there  seems  to  be  a  species  of  this  fruit  in  the  east 
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which  is  eaten  raw.  Tavernier  mentions,  that  the  district  rounil  \\ulana 
in  the  south  of  Arabia,  yields  a  great  abundance  of  fruit,  especially 
plums  and  quinces,  which  have  not  the  tartness  of  ours,  and  are  eaten 
raw  like  apples.  IJy  the  ancients,  the  (piince  was  commonly  hinled, 
along  with  honey  or  must.  *  *  *  'Fhat  the  (piince-tree  was  for¬ 

merly  c(»mmon  in  Palestine,  appears  from  the  circumstance,  that  various 
places  obtained  their  names  from  it ;  as  Tappuach,  Jos.  xv.  114,  lleth- 
tapp\iach,  Jos.  xv.  33,  and  Kn-tappuach,  Jos.  xvii.  7*  It  is  mentioned 
in  the  jjrophecy  of  Joel  (i.  12)  among  the  trees  the  locusts  would  de¬ 
vour.  V^arious  regulations  concerning  this  tree  and  its  fruit  are  to  be 
found  in  the  Talmud.’ 


In  some  instances  wc  could  have  wished  that  the  scientific  ap¬ 
pellations  had  been  more  exactly  given.  T  hus  Natruin  (soda)  is 
c:illed  ‘an  alkaline  mineral  salt  now  soda  is  the  mineral  alkali 
itself,  not  a  neutral  salt. 

Puch  is  said  to  be  the  Hebrew  term  for  antimony  or  stibium, 
but  stddnm  is  properly  the  black  oxide  of  antimony,  and  is  no 
other  than  the  black  powder,  called  kohol,  which  the  orientals 
are  here  said  to  prepare  from  the  metal.  The  translation  is  sufli- 
ciently  well  executed,  though  care  and  good  taste  would  have 
avoided  the  use  of  the  word  autopsy  for  personal  insj^cction^  and 
Joseph  for  the  name  ot'  Josephus,  the  Jewish  historian.  A  German 
collocation  of  words  is  also  sometimes  perceivable,  as  in  the 
phrases,  ‘  the  above  alluded-to  river,’  ‘  rather  Chaldaic  is  the  name 
Seroiin.’ 

Some  of  the  notes  added  by  the  translators  are  exceedingly 
usetid :  though  in  one  we  remarked  that  the  Knglish  woril  ‘  tribu¬ 
lation,’  is  incorrectly  derived  from  ^trihtdus,'  a  thorn  or  foot-trap,, 
whereas  it  comes  from  ^  trihula,^  a  threshing-instrument.  T  hese 
faults,  however,  are  very  slight  and  few;  and  altogether  we  would 
give  the  work  our  warmest  recommendation. 


Art.  X.  The  \cw  Tcstatmnt  transUitcd  from  the  text  e/’J.  J.  (iiiiKs- 
UAcii.  By  Samcki.  SiiAHPK.  Louden:  1840,  l2mo.  pp.  iv. 

spills  work  bears  so  great  a  resemblance  to  a  duodecimo  New’ 
*  TVstament  published  at  lh)ston,  I’.S.,  and  which  has  for  some 
years  been  procurable  through  the  American  booksellers  in  Lon¬ 
don,*  that  to  persons  who  have  seen  that  volume  we  cannot  better 
convey  an  idea  ot  the  present,  than  by  reminding  them  of  it.  In 
characterising  the  w’ork  for  otlier  readers,  it  w’ill  not  be  necessary 


*  Tlie  Xcw  1  <'Si.amcnt  in  t)ie  connnon  version,  coiifornuMl  lo  (.iiiosbacii  > 
f^taiulanl  lin'ok  Testament.  Boston  :  (irav  aiul  B«>Nvcn,  Uk’lO. 
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that  we  should  cither  describe  or  discuss  Griesbaclds  labors  ou 
the  oriu^iual  text.  Althoui^h  we  cannot  say,  with  Mr.  Sharpe, 
that  these  are  too  well  known  to  need  any  remark,  the  present 
article  does  not  require  that  we  should  open  the  whole  (pies- 
tion  respecting  the  merits  or  demerits  of  that  distinguished  critic’s 
recension.  It  is  sufficient  here  to  observe,  that  though  that  re¬ 
cension  is  evidently  not  immaculate,  though  erroneous  principles 
occasionally  appear  in  it,  and  princij>les  to  which  no  exception 
can  he  made,  are  occasionally  misapplied,  it  is  a  noble  monument 
of  diligence  and  critical  impartiality ;  and  a  good  translation  of  it 
therefore  is  a  service  rendered  to  the  English  reader,  who,  if  he 
he  not  in  a  condition,  unaided,  to  form  a  satisfactory  judgment 
resj)ecting  its  variations  from  the  authorised  version,  has  yet  the 
advantage,  with  its  aid,  of  perceiving  to  how  small  an  extent  the 
critical  investigation  of  M8.  authorities  has  hitherto  alfected  the 
text  of  Scripture,  and  of  putting  such  questions  as  he  may  feel  it 
necessary  to  ask  his  religious  instructors  on  such  toj)ies  in  a  more 
definite  shape  than  he  would  otherwise  be  able  to  do.  ’I'he  varia¬ 
tions  which  affect  the  Christian  doctrine  are  indeed  extremely 
few — we  might  say,  next  to  none — and  there  is  no  one  single 
doctrine  which  depends  upon  a  disputed  passage.  Hut  whetlier 
such  variations  were  few  or  many,  and  of  whatever  sort  they  arc, 
the  English  reader  has  a  right  to  know  them,  and  in  these  days  of 
universal  curiosity,  iissuredly  will  know  them.  ’I’hose,  then,  who 
would  be  qualified  as  the  ministers  of  the  churches  in  future  years, 
to  satisfy  and  instruct  this  growing  curiosity,  will  do  well,  not 
only  to  possess  themselves  of  the  original  of  (iriesbach’s  recension, 
as  published  with  the  references  to  the  MS.  authorities  consulted, 
hut  also  to  investigate  the  principles  which  guide  the  judgment  in 
relying  on  the  testimony  of  one  MS.  in  preference  to  that  of  an¬ 
other.  Aids  to  this  latter  study  are  now  better  sup])lie«l  than  for¬ 
merly,  and  the  appearance  of  such  works  as  that  at  the  head  ol 
this  article,  shows  that  our  theological  students  will  do  well  to 
profit  by  them. 

As  a  first  specimen  of  the  translation  now  under  review,  we 
shall  select  1  Tim.  iii.  l  i — 1(>.  I’his  not  oidv  exhibits  the  ellect 
of  verbal  variation  in  the  16th  verse,  but  also  gives  an  instance  of 
the  great  alteration  rendered  necessary  in  translati(»n,  by  the 
manner  in  which  Griesbach  has  paragraphed  and  pointed  the  text. 

‘  These  things  write  I  unto  thee,  hoj)ing  to  come  unto  thee  shortly  ; 
hut  if  I  tarry,  that  thou  inayest  know  how  to  behave  in  the  House  of 
Cod,  which  is  the  church  of  the  living  (bul. 

‘  A  pillar  and  snpp(»rt  of  truth,  and  confessedly  great  is  the  mystery 
of  godliness  ;  lie  who  was  manifest  in  flesh,  justified  in  spirit,  seeii  by 
angels,  preached  uniong  the  Gentiles,  believed  on  in  the  world,  received 
ap  in  glory.’ 
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A  second  specimen,  which  the  reader  may  compare  with  the 
authorised  version,  is  furnished  hy  the  first  epistle  of  .lohn.  It  is 
the  celebrated  passat^e,  chap.  v.  ver.  6 — 8. 

‘  This  is  he  that  came  by  water  and  blond,  even  Jesus  the  (’lirist ; 
not  in  water  only,  but  in  water  and  blood ;  and  it  is  the  spirit  that 
beareth  witness,  because  the  spirit  is  truth.  For  there  are  three  that 
bear  witness,  the  sj)iiit,  and  the  water,  and  the  blood  ;  and  these  three 
agree  in  one/ 


We  have  selected  these  sj>ecimens,  though  so  well  known,  for 
two  reasons;  first,  because  Griesbacl/s  alteration  of  the  passages, 
with  one  or  two  other  alterations,  formed  the  occasion  of  a  charge 
against  him  of  a  Socinian  bias,  a  charge  for  which  we  consider 
tliey  supplied  no  convincing  evidence,  for  we  believe  him,  how¬ 
ever  liable  to  mistake,  to  have  been  honorably  free  from  doctrinal 
bias;  secondly  and  principally,  because,  if  these  variations,  which 
are  the  most  important  in  his  whole  recension,  excite  the  interest 
or  alarm  of  the  reader,  it  is  in  our  power  to  refer  him  t(»  some 
writings  in  which  they  are  extensively  discussed.  Not  only  have 
both  of  them  been  considered  at  considerable  length  by  Dr.  Fy(‘ 
Smith  in  his  Scripture  Testimony  to  the  Person  of  the  Mes>iah, 
but  the  former  passage  has  engaged  the  attention  of  tlie  late 
respecteil  and  lamenteil  Mr.  Orme,  and  the  latter  that  of  Dr. 
Henderson,  each  in  a  treatise  particularly  devoted  to  the  subject. 

these,  and  to  the  elaborate  discussion  in  Dr.  Smith’s  third 
volume,  particularly  as  it  a}>pears  in  the  third  edition,  we  cordially 
refer  the  reader. 

'I'he  translations  before  us  differ  moreover  from  our  authorisiul 
version  in  passages  where  there  is  no  difference  between  Grics- 
bacl/s  text  and  the  original  of  our  translators.  In  this  respect  it 
also  differs  from  the  American  work  above  noticed,  which  is  an 
emendation  of  the  common  version,  rendering  it  conformabh*  to 
Ciriesbach’s  text.  The  following  j)assage  (2  'Fim.  ii.  I  —  Id)  will 
exemplify  the  difference  we  intend. 


‘  Thou,  therefore,  my  child,  be  stnmg  iu  the  grace  that  is  iu  I’hrist 
Jesus;  and  what  thou  hast  heard  from  me  by  many  witnesses,  the 
same  commit  thou  to  faithful  men,  who  will  be  able  to  teach  others 
alsii.  Thou,  therefore,  endure  hardship,  as  a  good  soldier  of  Jesus 
C-hrist.  No  man  that  is  a  soldier  entangleth  himself  in  the  atfairs  (»f 
this  life,  that  he  may  ]dease  him  that  enlisted  him.  And  if  a  man 
strive  in  the  games,  he  is  not  crowned  unless  he  strive  according  to  the 
rules.  The  lalnuiring  husbandmau  ought  to  be  first  partaker  of  the 
fruits.  Consider  what  1  say,  and  the  Lord  give  thee  understanding  in 
all  things.  Kemember  .Tesus  Christ,  of  the  seed  of  David,  who  was 
raised  from  the  dead  according  to  my  g(H>d  tidings  ;  wherein  I  suffer 
trouble  unto  lH»nds  as  an  evil  (Iiht  ;  but  the  word  of  (bul  is  not  hound. 
1  herefore  I  endure  all  things  for  the  sake  of  the  people,  that  they  also 
may  obtain  the  salvation  which  is  iu  Christ  Jesus  with  glory  everlasting. 


(irioshacirs  W//*  7V 

listameHt  tranxlntrd. 

«■-  sl,all  all,"  S  with  'l  '"’  "V"'"  'Vith 
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I'rorn  the  above,  wliieh  i«oV- 

|orn.  some  1, lea  ,,f  the  chi, raeter,,nh*'’‘'‘'''"‘’"’  may 

(-1^  belotv,  the  atithorise.l  version  I sometimes 
allowance  we  tl.ink,  for  the  influe L  .  r  *  T  '”=‘'^'"5?  ‘air 
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reetness,  others  whici.  we  disa„l ' .  ’'‘‘‘"•o  of  cor¬ 
and  leclniir.  TJius  we  shonid  ,  ,w  1  '''’*''??''ocal,lc  to  our  taste 
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lompiled,  because  it  was  the  f‘^^bunent  canon  was 
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;;  'V-  n,  Mr.  Sharpe  tra  ’  ", 
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Sketches  anil  Skeletons  of  Sermons  on  Types  and  Metaphors.  Hy  a  Ihs- 
sentinc:  Minister. 

Illustrations  of  (lennan  Poety,  with  Notes,  &c.  By  Klijah  Harwell  Impey. 
Ks»|.,  M.A.,  Faculty  Student  of  Christ  Chureh,  Oxford. 

The  Con<^rei;ational  Lecture  for  11140.  Subject:  4'he  Connexion  and  Doc¬ 
trinal  Harmony  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments.  Hy  the  Kev.  W.  Lindsay 
Alexander,  M.A.,  of  Kdinhurgh. 

J Ufit  PuUhlied. 

The  Art  of  Needlework.  Kditcd  by  the  Cotinte-ss  of  Wilton. 

The  Pictorial  Kdition  of  Shakspere.  Kin<»  Richard  the  'I’hird. 

The  Wesleyan  Conferences  of  Kn^land  and  Canada — their  Union  and  So- 
pa  rat  ion. 

liives  of  the  Queens  of  Eni^land.  Hy  A^nes  Strickland.  Vol.  Ill. 
Religion  and  Education  in  America.  Hy  J.  L).  Lani^f,  D.I). 

Stenoifraphy  Remodelled.  Hy  J.  Fancutt. 

Chivalry  and  Charity. 

Ward’s  Library.  Aids  to  Preaching  and  Hcarin".  Hy  Thomas  Skiinu  r, 

D.l>. 

Religion  and  Crime,  or  the  Distresses  of  the  People,  and  their  Ivemeilies. 
Hy  .lohn  Minter  Monj^an. 

Abridgment  of  Sir  T.  Fow’ell  Buxton’s  Work  on  the  African  Slave  Trailc 
and  its  Remedy. 

The  History  of  England  under  the  House  of  Stuart,  includinn:  the  Common¬ 
wealth.  liibrary  of  Useful  Knowledije.  2  vols. 

Selections  frinn  Robert  Hall*  Hy  Charles  Hadham. 

Notes  on  the  Pentateuch.  Hy  T.  Hrii^htwell. 

The  Temple  of  the  Livinuf  God  as  erected  by  the  Apostles. 

A  'Preatise  on  Eiiirlish  Grammar,  cNc.  Hy  Richard  Hiley. 

The  Spirit  of  Popery. 

liCttcr  to  liord  John  Russell  in  Repl}*  to  Mr.  Jamieson  on  the  Nipper  Expeili- 
tiun.  Hy  Sir  George  Stephen. 

A  Topojrraphical  History  of  Surrey.  Hy  E.  W.  Hrayley,  F.S.A.  Part  1. 
Nelly  V’anner. 

The  Works  of  Josephus.  Translated  by  Whiston.  Part  V. 

Canadian  Scenery  Illustrated.  Part  VM. 

Consolation  for  Christian  Mourners.  Hy  Adam  Thomson,  T>.I>. 

Heber  and  other  Poems,  Hy  Thomas  Raiicu. 

.\  Summary  of  the  History  of  France.  Translated  from  the  F'reneh  of 
Felix  Hodin.  Hy  Jonathan  Duncan. 

Memoir  of  Paul  Dutle.  Hy  Wilson  Armstead. 

'I'he  Backslider.  Hy  .\ndrew  Fuller,  with  a  Preface  by  Rev.  J.  A.  James 
The  Naturalist’s  Library.  \’ol  21).  Entomology  by  James  Dunc/in. 
Fisher’s  Historic  Illustrations  of  the  Bible.  Division  1. 

Cyelopjcdia  of  Domestic  Medicine.  Hy  Keith  Imray.  Part  1. 

\  Manual  of  Commerce.  Hy  William  Waterson. 

Dr.  Pye  Smith  on  the  Rel.ation  between  the  Holv  Scriptures  and  Some 
Parts  of  Geoloirieal  Science.  Second  Edition,  foolscap  Hvo. 


